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A NEW COLLECTION OF SHORT STORIES. Just ready. 


e se 9 
: Quiet Stories from an Old Woman’s Garden. 
of ‘‘A Holiday in the Austrian Tyrol.”’ With photogravure frontispiece. 
: “* Wholesome and refreshin wh a nae is afforded to the contemporary novel-reader. . . . ‘Quiet Stories’ cannot be too widely read 
or earnestly taken to heart.”—. Telegraph, London. 


NOW READY. SUITABLY BOUND FOR WEDDING GIFTS, 
PRESENTATION, ETC. 


The Lansdowne Shakespeare. 


In six volumes, pocket size, printed on the finest India paper, 
insuring the perfection of printing with compactness 
in shape and size, borders and title pages rubricated. In 

er set. Spanish morocco in morocco 


cloth, cased, $8.00 
, or real Turkey morocco, 


case, ‘g15. 00. Fine German ca! 
$22.50. 


ENGLAND'S STORY BRIEFLY TOLD. 


History of England and the British Empire. 


A Record of Constitutional, Naval, rig Big and 
Literary Events from B. Cc. 55 to a. D. by EDGAR 
SANDERSON, M.A., latescholar of Clare a a Cambridge. 
With tinted maps and genealogical tables, In one hand- 
some 8vo volume, 1,134 pages, cloth, price $3.00. 

“Mr, Sanderson bas tried, he says, to make his history interesting. 
In this effort he has met with a surprising degree of success.”— 
The New York Times. 

“It is to his credit that he treats the subject “= breadth and fons 
not sink Colonial topics into abeyance, One glides as through 
the pages of a novel over thischronicle of national progress. = Public 
Ledger, Philadelphia. 


r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Silhouettes of English country life and 
character. By ALISON M’LEAN. Author 


FOR THE REFERENCE LIBRARY, CLERGYMEN, LAWYERS, 
LITERARY WORKERS, ETC. 


Wood’s Dictionary of Quotations. 


From Ancient and Modern English and Foreign Sources. 
,000 references alphabetically sevemeed. and with an ex- 
haustive or Sed index. Demy 8vo, cloth, $2.50; half calf, 
gilt top, $4 
“Puts the reader at once on the track of the nowt onsite of think- 
ing men of all ages on a given topic.”—The Bos erald, 
“Especially com) rehensive, 0.-0.¢ Pater to a vel hin 
the class to Whieh it belongs.” of Reviews, chs 





TWO NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Stirring Tales of Colonial Adventure. 


By SKIPP_BORLASE, author of “ wags Age og ie etc., wih 
page illustrations. In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, price $1.50. 


ueensland, Australian Bushranging, exciting adven- 
ew Guinea, etc. 


ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 
Ivanda ; or, the Pilgrim’s Quest. 


A Tale of Thibet. By Captain CLAUDE BRAY. With illus- 
trations. Square 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
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May be obtained of any bookseller, or will be sent free by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


Frederick Warne & Co., 3 Cooper Union, New York. 
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is Wealth.” 


Insurance at 34 usual rates. 


oo Why pay $100 


per year for your Life In- 
surance when the same 
amount of Insurance can 
be had in one of the strong- 
est Life Insurance Com- 
panies in the World 


Hota for $50? 
Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association. 


RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING. 
MEMBERSHIP, ABOUT J 
Interest ppogmes annually, exceeds.. 


een VE FUND, SEPT. 13, 1894 


Sonsk pith. paid, over 
Saving in Premiums exceeds. ........ 


New Business in 1893 exceeded 64, 000, 000. 00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds 270, 000, 000.00 
Agents can find lucrative positions in every city, county and state, 
with this Association, Positions always open to competent men. 
Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at the 
Home Office, or by any of the Association’s Gen'l Agents, 
Homa Office, Breadway, cor. Duane St., New-York. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 
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Cereal 
Story 


Telling the FAT how to 
be safely reduced, with 
beauty and strength in- 
creased, and the THIN 
how to build up the 
waste places, and secure & & 
rosy health. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., 
61 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


N. E, Office, 199 Tremont St., Boston. 
Philadelphia Office, 632 Arch St. 
Western Office, 1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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THE ELEC PROPOSE. 


A VALUABLE SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


HERE are few 
matters on which 
intelligent people ex- 
hibit such a unanimity 
of opinion as their con- 
demnation at first 
glance of all patent 
methods of healing. 
With some reason, too, 
for we have had so 
many frauds foisted 
upon us in the shape of 
wonder-working drugs, 
discovered by Arabian 
and Hindoo doctors, 
and bequeathed by 
them, in the most un- 
selfish manner, to alle- 
viate the sorrows of a 
suffering world, that 
the first mention of a patented cure for disease is apt 
to cause not only incredulity, but ridicule. Yet, ifa 
man does make a discovery, is there any way in which 
he may reap the financial benefits thereof except by 
patenting his idea? It is the old story—the dog hav- 
ing received a bad name, all dogs are summarily dis- 
posed of, without reflecting that the canine thieves 
before met with were yellow curs, and that the ob- 
jectionable propensities which caused their unpopu- 
larity may possibly be absent in an Irish setter or a 
Newfoundland. 

The Electropoise has had to contend constantly 
with this deep rooted prejudice against ‘‘ patent 
medicines,” though it not only makes use of no 
medicine, but is intended to obviate the necessity for 
the employment of drugs entirely. This opposition 
is peculiarly vexatious from its ‘‘ Can any good come 
out of Nazareth?” tone, and the fact of the surprising 
success the system has achieved in the face of such 
obstacles is an even better evidence of its merit than 
the flood of voluntary testimonials which have fol- 
lowed its introduction into all parts of the country. 








THE POCKET INSTRUMENT. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE METHOD. 


The fundamental principles on which the Electro- 
poise supports its system of treatment are: First, 
that impoverished and vitiated blood is the sole cause 
of disease, and, second, that the true agent to restore 
it to its normal healthy condition is oxygen. The 
leading assumption is a well established scientific 
fact, and the latter’claim has been forcing itself irre- 
sistibly upon the attention of the investigators for 


ADVERTISING 


some years past. The numerous oxygen inhalers 
which have sprung up show plainly that the value of 
this gas as a curative agent in various troubles has 
become widely recognized. But inhalers are awk- 
ward and insufficient. They impose the burden ona 
delicate organ ; not only do they require constant re- 
plenishing of the chemica's used to generate the gas, 
but also it is impossible in many cases to obtain from 
them a sufficient quantity of oxygen to successfully 
combat the ailment. The present invention recog- 
nizes the truth of the general idea, and applies it 
more efficaciously and in a much more extended 
form, through the largest, strongest and most capable 
organ—the skin, procuring an inexhaustible supply 
of the revivifying gas in 

perfectly pure form [i= See 
from the surrounding [| “ae Siar 
air. 





CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
INSTRUMENT. 


The Electropoise in its 
simplest form consists 
of a polarizer and a 
treating-plate, con- 
nected by a silk-covered 
tinsel cord. The polar- 
izer is a copper cylin- 
der filled with a com- 
position, the nature of 
which is not made pub- 
lic. When this cylinder 
is lowered in tempera- 
ture, and the treating- 
plate is applied to the 
patient, a polar attrac- 
tion is superinduced 
over the surface of the 
body, which causes the 
absorption of pure oxy- 
gen from the air into 
the vascular system, the 
rapidity and strength of 
the action being entirely 
under control. Thus it 
practically supplements 
the power of respiration 
to an unlimited degree, 
and the purified blood, 
flowing to all portions 
of the body, has an ever 
renewed capacity for 











THE WALL ELECTROPOISE. , 


SUPPLEMENT. 
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THE ELECTROPOISE. 


carrying off waste matter and impurities, and is able 


to strengthen and build up the diseased tissues. 

The instrument comes in two sizes : The Wall and 
the Pocket Electropoise. The former has a polarizer 
to be permanently buried in the earth ; a wall attach- 
ment with a set of points and switches to regulate 
the oxygenation and a device for procuring immu- 
nity from contagion in the treating room. The 
pocket instrument is so small ,that it can be held in 
the closed hand and its polarizer is a nickel plated 
cylinder which is reduced in temperature either by 
immersion in ice water or by the application of a wet 
towel, the strength of the action depending on the 
temperature. Not the least of its merits is its beau- 
tiful compactness and simplicity of operation, since 
a moment suffices to put it on or off, and it can be used 
at any time when patient is not moving about. More- 
over, the composition in the hermetically sealed 
cylinder is practically indestructible. There are 
to-day instruments in perfect working order which 
have been in constant use for six years—ever since 
they were put on the market—and there seems to be 
no reason why they should not last a couple of decades 
or longer. 

+ RECORD OF THE ELECTROPOISE. 


The range of diseases which are recorded as having 
been permanently cured by this means is really mar- 
velous—or would be to one who does not admit the 
original proposition that practically all diseased con- 
ditions, if not too far advanced, are susceptible of 
cure through this replenishment of the powers of the 
blood. A large number of beneficiaries have been 
among the *‘ helpless cases.” From abscess to vertigo 
the alphabet of ailments is well represented in the 
testimonials, and a significant fact is the frequency 
of later letters, corroborating the first expressions of 
appreciation. 

The idea of the instrument was the outcome of 
some thirty-five years’ experimenting on the part of 
the inventor, and after he had disposed of all his 
rights to the Electrolibration Company they took out 
a patent, including some mechanical improvements 
necessary to perfect working. Before the patent. was 
obtained the instraments were rented out and were 
put to the most severe tests. Indeed, the company 
which handles it owed its formation to a cure effected 
upon one of the principal promoters. During the 
epidemic of yellow-fever at Jacksonville in 1888, the 
owners of the Electropoise applied for permission to 
test the excellency of the invention in the hospitals, 
and when this was refused they published a request 
for volunteer patients, several being purposely taken 


where the disease was in an advanced stage. Out of 
ninety-one cases treated eighty-seven were entirely 
cured, and two of the deaths were due to imprudent 
exposure on the part of the patients. Not a dollar 
was asked or received for any treatment. The com- 
pany will be glad to exhibit to the skeptical affidavits 


‘certifying to these facts. 


That trial stage, however, has been passed for five 
years, as the New York branch of the concern can 
testify. The Electrolibration Company was origi- 














HOME OF THE ELECTROLIBRATION CO. 


nally formed in Alabama, and the business in this city, 
started less than a year ago, has gone from nothing a 
month up into the thousands, with a steady monthly 


increase. Are not these facts sufficient grounds for 
an investigation into the merits of this remarkable 
little instrument? That is all its promoters want— 
give them a chance and they will demonstrate to you 
in plain and unequivocal manner that an investment 
in an Electropoise will save you perhaps hundreds of 
dollars per year. 

For circulars and full information, call on or ad- 
dress 


THE ELECTROLIBRATION COMPANY, 


J. E. Du Bots, President. 


CHAPPELL Cory, Manager. 


1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


263 OXFORD ST., W., LONDON. 








WINTER TRAVEL ON FLOATING PALACES. 
TO THE AZORES, MADEIRA, THE MEDITERRANEAN AND THE ORIENT. 


woe - 


HAMBURG—-AMERICAN LINE TWIN-SCREW EXPRESS 
STEAMER. 


T~ VER since the childhood of the human race, the 
Mediterranean coasts have played the most im- 
portant part in the history of advancing civilization. 
Greece has bequeathed to us her precions legacy of 
art and poetry, Rome has given us her grand repre- 
sentatives of patriotism and statecraft, Egypt has 
filled our souls with thrills of awe and wonderment, 
and the Holy Land has inspired us with lofty senti- 
ments and religious fervor. All along the blue 
Mediterranean Sea we find the indelible imprints of 
man’s past, the glorious monuments of antiquity. 
Upon these coasts the skies smile to-day as serene as 
in the days of Homer, of Virgil, of Cleopatra, and of 
Sulamith ; and the hand of nature has not grown less 
lavish than of old. 
. For several years past the Hamburg-American 
Line has organized during the winter season excur- 
sions to the Mediterranean and the Orient, placing at 
the disposal of travelers one of its floating palaces, 
and affording them all the comforts and luxuries of 
modern life. These excursions have become so popu- 
lar with the American traveling public, that during 
the coming season two of the Hamburg-American 
Twin-screw Express Steamers of 13-16,000 horse- 
power, the Augusta Victoria and the Fuerst Bis- 
marck, will leave New York for the Mediterranean 
and the Orient, the former on January 22, and the 
latter on January 29, 1895. 

Instead of sailing direct for Gibraltar, as in previ- 
ous years, tke steamer will call at Ponta Delgada on 
San Miguel, one of the Azores Islands, and also at 
Funchal on Madeira, and thence proceed to the his- 
torical and picturesque fortress of Gibraltar, where 
it stays about twelve hours. From there it con- 
tinues to Algiers, which combines the comforts of 
a modern French town with the picturesqueness of 
the Orient. 

The steamer next heads northward across the Med- 
iterranean to Genoa, the great commercial emporium 
of Italy. This beautiful city is justly entitled to the 
epithet ‘‘ La Superba.” Her streets remind the visi- 
tor at every turn of great historical events. 

From here the steamer crosses the Mediterranean for 
quaint Malta, one of the bulwarks of England’s naval 


supremacy, and thence reaches Alexandria and the 
land of the Nile. Egypt has the peculiar charm of 
the Oriental climate, the singularly clear atmosphere 
and the wonderful coloring and effects of light and 
shade unknown to northern countries. From Alex- 
andria a short trip brings the traveler to Cairo, and 
the Pyramids where a whole week may be spent. 

From the land of the Pharaohs the steamer pro- 
ceeds to Jaffa, the seaport of the Holy Land, whence 
a railroad ride of a few hours takes the traveler to 
Jerusalem, where once the stupendous scenes were 
enacted which exercise so supreme an influence on 
religious thought throughout the world. 

The emporium of trade and commerce of the Le- 
vant, Smyrna, ‘‘The Beautiful,” is the next point 
visited by the excursion. Smyrna, by far the greatest 
of the cities of Asia Minor, is full of the bustle and 
activity of a beehive of industry, while monuments 
of antiquity are encountered in every quarter. 

Through the Dardanelles then the steamer winds 
her course toward the ‘‘Golden Horn” and Con- 
stantinople with its mosques, kiosks and bazaars. 
Every door here recalls some wonderful occurrence, 
or some carnage, some love or mystery or prowess 
of a Padishah or caprice of a Sultana. 

Turning south again, the steamer enters the port of 
Pirzus, the seaport of Athens. The classic period of 
ancient Greece, with its marvelous works of art, has 
left its vestiges here wherever you turn. 

The next stop is at Messina, the steamer anchoring 
in full view of the majestic Mount Etna, the loftiest 
volcano in Europe, and, after a short stay, proceeds 
to Palermo, the capital of Sicily. 

Pushing again northward, the steamer casts anchor 
in the magnificent Bay of Naples of world-wide fame. 
So striking is the beauty of this favored spot, that it 
found expression in the well-known Italian proverb : 
‘*See Naples, and then die!” The ascent of Mount 
Vesuvius and visits to the excavated cities of Hercu- 
Janeum and Pompeii and the islands of Capri and 
Ischia are excursions of extreme interest. The 
distance by rail from Naples to Rome is only five 
hours, so that excursionists may visit the Eternal 
City with ease. 

The steamer again touches Genoa, to disembark 
passengers who wish to prolong their stay in Europe, 
and then turns homeward, being scheduled to reach 
New York about 65 days after departure. Passengers 
leaving the excursion at Genoa have the privilege of 
returning by any of the other express steamers of 
the Hamburg-American Line from Genoa, Naples, 
Algiers, Gibraltar or Hamburg and Southampton. 

To be able to make this unique excursion on board 
a palatial ocean steamer, free from all annoyances, 
inseparable from hotels, railways, small boats, cus- 
tom houses, etc., appeals at once to all. No way can 
be conceived of visiting the far-famed places with 
greater safety, speed and comfort. 

For further information, for illustrated pamphlet 
and Travelers’ Guide, address HaMBURG—AMERICAN 
Link, 37 Broadway, New York City ; or 125 La Salle 
street, Chicago, III. 
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CURES DISEASE. 
WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 
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It has cured 


Chronic cases 


+} Pronounced 


} INCURABLE.” 


Do not be misled by its name. It is 
not an electric battery, but a means 
for applying an entirely new system 
of treatment. Its use polarizes the 
body, oxygen is absorbed through the 
pores of the skin, disease is burnt out, 
vitality is renewed, health is restored, 

The whole story is succinctly told in 
a neat book that you may have for the 
asking. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO. 


1122 Broadway, N. Y. 
(See article, pages 25 and 26.) 


MRS. JUSTICE JACKSON, 
Washington, D. C., says: 
“TZ take pleasure in recommending 
the Electropoise because of the wonder- 
Sul benefit it has accomplished in our 
Samily.” 
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Health is more desirable than wealth—Both are gained and 
retained by eating Quaker Oats. Pure and sweet. 


A DELICIOUS. BREAKFAST. A PLEASANT ECONOMY. 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The Democrats of New York had not 
y Soweto held their State Convention when our 

last number went to press, although by 
the time it had reached its readers every one knew 
that Senator David B. Hill had received the nomina- 
tion for Governor, and that the contesting delegations 
of Reform Democrats from the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn had been ignominiously driven out of 
the Convention. Mr. Hill’s nomination was an ap- 
parently unexpected result, and came about under 
circumstances that were equivalent to a confession of 
weakness—even of desperation. Some of the leading 
reformers of the State Democracy who had been de- 
risively ejected from the Convention at Saratoga soon 
‘came out publicly in support of Mr. Hill and the 
Saratoga ticket. But another branch of the organi- 
zation, having its headquarters in Brooklyn, refused 
to acquiesce, and put into the field a separate ticket 
headed by Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, well known for 
many years as a conspicuous leader in the civil service 
reform movement, and identified with political doc- 
trines most completely and radically opposed to those 
professed by Senator Hill and his ‘‘ machine ” organi- 
zation. Mr. Hill’s defeat, which now seems alto- 
gether probable, will not retire him to private life, 
for he will still retain his seat in the United States 
Senate for the remainder of a term which has some 
two years and a half yet to run. 


The municipal campaign in New York 
City has assumed a significance far more 
than local. Never before in the history 
of this great community has partisanship been so 
completely laid aside. Never before has union among 
the friends of improved municipal administration 
been so general and so patriotic. Much skillful nego- 
tiation was required to bring the various anti-Tam- 
many elements into a plan of co-operation, but 
brilliant success crowned the attempt. The Citizens’ 
Committee of Seventy at length selected, for the two 
leading places to be filled, Col. William L. Strong 
and Mr. John W. Goff. Col. Strong is a Republican, 
and Mr. Goff a Democrat. Both were ready in the 
most emphatic manner to indorse the non-partisan 
platform of the Committee of Seventy, and to promise 


The Municipal 
Campaign 
in New York. 


a perfectly impartial and disinterested administration 
of local affairs if they should be elected. The Re- 
publican party, the State Democracy, the German- 
American Union, the Good Government Clubs, and 
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EX-SECRETARY CHARLES H. FAIRCHILD, 
Leader of the New York Anti-Machine Democracy. 


two or three other local political organizations, ac- 
cepted the Committee’s ticket, and entered with en- 
thusiasm upon a campaign in which no spoils of office 
were held out as inducements, and in which the de- 
feat of Tammany Hall and the establishment of good 
government were the only dominating considerations. 
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(a 
REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D., DENOUNCING TAMMANY’S MISRULE. 


[The above picture was usedin the REVIEW oF Reviews for April, 1892, when Dr. Parkhurst’s crusade had begun, amid 
sneers on the part of the Tammany leaders. There isa certain poetic justice in reproducing it now, after two years and a half. 
From his , ulpit on March 13, 1892, before a strangely composite audience, Dr. Parkhurst said: ‘‘In its municipal life our city is 
thoroughly rotten. Here is an immense city reaching out arms of evangelization to every quarter of the globe ; and yet every 
step that we take looking to the moral betterment of this city has to be taken directly in the teeth of the damnable pack of 
administrative bloodhounds that are fattening themselves on the ethical flesh and blood of our citizenship. We have a right to 
demand that the mayor and those associated with him in administering the affairs of this municipality should not put obstruc- 
tions in the path of our ameliorating endeavors ; and they do. There is not a form under which the devil disguises himself 
that so perplexes us in our efforts or so bewilders us in the devising of our schemes as the polluted harpies that, under the 
pretense of governing this city, are feeding day and night on its quivering vitals. They are a lying, perjured, rum-soaked and 
libidinous lot. If we try to close up a house of prostitution or of assignation, we, in the guilelessness of our innocent 
imaginations, might have supposed that the arm of the city government that takes official cognizance of such matters would 
like nothing so well as to watch daytimes and sit up nights for the purpose of bringing these dirty malefactors to their 
deserts. On'the contrary, the arm of the city government that takes official cognizance of such matters evinces but a lan- 
guid interest, shows no genius in ferreting out crime, prosecutes only when it has to, and has a mind so keenly judicial that 
almost no amount of evidence that can be heaped up is accepted as sufficient to warrant indictment. But after all that 
has been said the great fact remains untouched and uninvalidated, that every effort that is made to improve character in this 
city, every effort to make men respectable, honest, temperate, and sexually clean is a direct blow between the eyes of the 
mayor and his whole gang of drunken and lecherous subordinates, in this sense that while we fight iniquity, they shield and 
patronize it; while we try to convert criminals, they manufacture them; and they have a hundred dollars invested in 
manufacturing machinery to our one invested in converting machinery. And there is no scheme in this direction too colossal 
for their ambition to plan and to push.”’] 





It is a great thing thus to have welded together half Col. Strong is a New-York merchant 


a dozen groups of practical politicians under the 
leadership of citizens pledged only to disinterested- 
ness and non-partisanship in local affairs. Itis the 
sign of a turning tide in American public life. It 
means a renaissance of good citizenship if it means 
anything. 


Strong-Gof and man of affairs, eminent for his busi- 
Ticket. ness sagacity and of high repute for his 
probity, his benevolence and his public spirit. He is 
a man of such force of conviction and sturdiness of 
character thatif elected against the desperate machina- 
tions of the Tammany hordes he will enter upon his 





duties with a zeal and determination before which 
difficulties and obstacles must give way. Mr. John W. 
Goff, who is the enthusiastic choice of the good citizens 
of New York City for the important post of Recorder, is 
the man whose skill and courage as chief legal counsel 
for the Lexow legislative investigating committee 
have been unearthing the frightful corruption of the 
New York police. A more brilliant and more pro- 
foundly impressive piece of work of its kind has never 
been performed by any lawyer than Mr. Goff’s 
masterly series of demonstrations as to the criminal 
rottenness of the entire police system of New York 
City. His candidacy for the recordership has not 
been permitted to interrupt for a moment the im- 
portant work that has gone steadily on before the 
legislative commission. 


This investigation, it should be under- 
stood, has furnished the public senti- 
ment which made possible the union of 
80 many political groups in sup- 
port of a non-partisan municipal 
ticket. And it should further be 
borne in mind that this unprece- 
dented revolution in the public 
sentiment of New York City has 
come about as a direct conse- 
quence of the untiring and persist- 
ent attacks of the Rev. Charles 
H. Parkhurst, D.D., upon the 
one point of the criminal corrup- 
tion of the police department. A 
great lesson has thus been taught 
to reformers everywhere. Dr. 
Parkhurst has shown what can 
be accomplished by intrepidity 
and by everlasting persistence. 
He began his work with little 
public favor. Even the ministers 
of the various denominations of 
New York came to his support 
in scant numbers. Hundreds of 
them either publicly or privately 
expressed disapproval of his 
methods. But Dr. Parkhurst 
never flinched for a moment, al- 
though he must have suffered 
keenly from the slanders of his 
enemies and the distrust of those 
who ought to have been his 
friends. But everything is dif- 
ferent now. Dr. Parkhurst is 
the most authoritative citizen of 
New York. No one dares to speak 
of him with disrespect. He con- 
tinues to denounce Tammaty 
with an intensity that no one 
else can equal; yet even Tam- 
many is at length subdued and 
deferential in its attitude toward 
Dr. Parkhurst. And all the 
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newspapers are his humble and obedient servants. 
Nothing like this personal victory has ever been wit- 
nessed, so far as we are aware, in any American com- 
munity. Yet, not for a moment at any point has Dr, 
Parkhurst shown himself unequal to this new and 
still more difficult réle of unquestioned primacy and 
authority, He maintains the same attitude of disin- 
terestedness and self-forgetfulness. The Strong-Goff 
union ticket reflects Dr. Parkhurst’s sentiments, and 
is in fact a personal triumph for him, although he 
did not dictate it, or in any wise force his views upon 
the polit cians, 


The ablest of the Tammany leaders be- 


Tammany > ' 
oat ite lieved that their only hope must lie in 

ates. . . sys 
persuading some prominent citizen of 


high repute to become their candidate for mayor. 
They were disposed if possible to effect a compromise 
with their mortal enemies, the Reform Democrats, 
and hoped at one time to secure Mr. William R. 
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many had convinced almost every good citizen in 
New York that there could be no palliation or com- 
promise, but that Tammany must be destroyed root 
and branch. No matter what his intentions and de- 
sires, Mr. Straus if elected by exclusive Tammany 
votes would have been powerless to accomplish any 
sweeping reforms in the local administration. The 
newspapers would not support him, nor did Senator 
Hill give him the countenance that he expected. So 
Mr, Straus wisely withdrew after a few unhappy 
days of disheartening candidacy ; and demoralized 
Tammany compelled Hugh J. Grant to accept the 
thankless honor. 











MR. NATHAN STRAUS. 
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Grace himself as the candidate of all shades and 
wings of the Democracy. But Tammany could find 
no partners this year. The rank and file of the Wig- 
wam were greatly disposed to renominate Hugh J, 
Grant, the Tammany brave who preceded the pres- 
ent incumbent in the mayor’s chair, but other coun- 
sels prevailed, and the doubtful honor was tendered 
to Mr. Nathan Straus. Mr. Straus did not consider 
himself technically a member of Tammany Hall, but 
he seems to have been closely affiliated for some time 
with the Tammany leaders, and in his capacity as a 
park commissioner he has been duly subservient to 
Tammany influences. Mr. Straus is. the managing 
partner in the great retail house of R. H. Macy & 
Co., and has been famous for a year or two past by 
reason of his self-administered practical charities, 
These have taken the form of fuel yards in which 
coal has been dispensed to the poor at cost, and of 
numerous dispensaries of sterilized milk, where a 
wholesome article has been served at a lower price 
than is commonly paid by the poor for the inferior 
quality of milk that they are so often compelled to 
buy. In these matters and in still others Mr. Nathan 
Straus had gained the reputation of a friend of the 
poor in New York. He is a brother of Isidor Straus, 
recently elected to Congress from a New York City 
district, and also of Oscar Straus, who was formerly 
Mr. Cleveland’s minister to Turkey, and who has 
lately written a very interesting biography of Roger 
Williams. The insuperable objection urged against 
Mr. Straus’ candidacy was the fact that he was the 
nominee of Tammany Hall in a year when over- 
whelming proofs of the hopeless corruption of Tam- 
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: For several weeks it was great] 
— w feared that the State mane 
“ State” Democracy. organization in New York City 
would decline to join the Republicans in supporting 
the Strong-Goff ticket. Their local leaders are such 
men as William R. Grace, Frederic R. Coudert, 
Charles H. Fairchild and Wheeler H. Peckham. 


SSA ZA 


_EX-MAYOR WILLIAM R. GRACE, 


These men have professed high principles as regards 
the regeneration of New York City, and have long 
been avowed opponents of Tammany Hall. They 
were at length able to lead their forces into the union 
municipal camp, and they will surely reap the reward 
of a wise and patriotic action. It remains to be seen, 
when the votes are counted on the night of November 
6th, to what extent the Grace-Fairchild organization 
has supported Mr. Hill and the regular State Demo- 
cratic ticket. Personally, Mr. Grace and Mr. 
Coudert have come out for Senator Hill, while Mr. 
Fairchild and Mr. Peckham prefer to support Mr. 
Wheeler. Both of the last-named gentlemen wrote 
letters of great strength against Mr. Hill’s candidacy. 
It has been pointed out that the only hope of any im- 
portant reforms in New York City lies in the election 
of a legislature and governor that will confer large 
powers of removal upon the mayor ; and since Mr. 
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Hill is in alliance with Tammany, Mr. Grace’s posi- 
tion appears somewhat strangely inharmonious. 


The Reforming The spirit of municipal reform is not 
confined to the vicinity of New York and 
Brooklyn. It has begun to work power- 
fully in many other great American centres. In 
Chicago the best representatives of all legitimate in- 
terests, acting through their new central body known 
as the Civic Federation, have recently made a success- 
ful onslaught upon gambling in its worst public 
forms. It isnot so much against gambling asa moral 
evil and an offense to the private conscience that this 
Chicago crusade has been waged, as against gambling 
in its law-defying aspects and in its character as a 
corruptor of municipal life, of police administration, 
and of the whole civic order. Great courage has been 
required and has been found ; and natural leadership 
has come duly into the foreground. Rev. William G. 
Clarke’s Chicago campaign is as noteworthy on some 
accounts as Dr. Parkhurst’s in New York. 


Spirit in 
Chicago. 


In San Francisco some of the best ele- 
ments of citizenship have declined to 
draw national party lines in municipal 
affairs, and have therefore made up a citizens’ ticket, 
taking some names from the Democratic list and 
some from the Republican, but choosing only those 
men who could be relied upon for honest and efficient 
public service. The ‘‘ non-partisan ” convention rati- 
fied the Republican re-nomination of Mayor Ellert. 
Many practical questions are in controversy just now 


The San 
Francisco 
Campaign. 


Reform Democratic Candidate for Governor. 


in the metropolis of the Pacific Coast, and the non- 
partisan citizens’ movement has adopted a broad plat- 
form, some points of which have been summed up as 
follows : 

It pledges a reduction in taxation ; that no more money 
shall be collected than is required for public needs ; that 
steps shall be taken to secure the city ownership of the 
water and light plants ; that public schools shall be kept 
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MAYOR ELLERT, OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


free from all sectarian influence and that reductions in 
teachers’ salaries shall be stopped ; that the expenditure 
of any large sum of money for new police stations will be 
opposed ; that the Fire Department shall be organized on 
a fully paid basis; that the streets shall be swept by 
hand. It insists on the immediate completion of the City 
Hall, the suppression of dives and saloons, the holding of 
all primary elections of all parties on the same day. It 
indorses the Traffic Association, and pledges its aid to the 
movement to build a competing road. It expresses dis- 
approbation of the funding bill, and believes that a new 
charter is an absolute and immediate necessity. It was 
adopted as read. 


The California legislature has recently enacted a 
law that requires all municipal franchises to be dis- 
posed of by public auction after due notice. This will 
work wholesome results in San Francisco. 


The voters of California have this year to 

pass judgment upon nine proposed amend- 
“ments to the State Constitution. One of 
these provides for a reading and writing qualification 
for the suffrage, the test being ability to read the 
Constitution itself in the English language. Another 
repeals the existing constitutional provision which 
requires all large towns and cities to have two munic- 
ipal chambers instead of one. A third amendment 
prohibits the holding of land by aliens in the State of 
California. Another exempts young fruit trees and 
nut-bearing trees and vines from taxation during im- 
maturity, that is. until three or four years old. An- 
other increases the pay of members of the legislature, 


California 
State 
/ssues. 


fixing it at a thousand dollars for the term. The 
remaining ones are of minor consequence. The 
gubernatorial campaign in California has been waged 
with great vigor, Hon. M. M. Estee being the Re- 
publican candidate, and Hon. James H. Budd, a 
young lawyer of Stockton, being the standard-bearer 
of the Democrats. It is reported from California that 
in the country districts the Populists are exceedingly 
active this year, and are likely to poll an unprece- 
dentedly large vote. They are said to have espoused 
Populism chiefly on the ground that they want a 
more abundant issue of money. In the East, where 
the question of the great debt that the Pacific rail- 
roads owe to the United States government attracts 
very little popular notice, it is difficult to realize how 
live a question this has become in the far Western 
States and particularly in California. The commer- 
cial life of the Pacific coast is largely at the mercy of 
consolidated railway interests, and undoubtedly a 
majority of the people of all parties in that region 
would wish to see the United States government pro- 
ceed to foreclose the debt and assume direct control 
at least of a certain portion of the transcontinental 
systems. Competing railroads, and an objection to a 
furthur extension or funding of the government’s 
Pacific railway loans, have become part of the creed 
of many intelligent Californians. 

















From The Interior, Chicago 
REV. WILLIAM G. CLARKE, OF CHICAGO, 
The minister who overthrew the gamblers. 
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MR. BUDD, OF CALIFORNIA. 


Utah’ In Utah, preparations for statehood are 
‘ah's ; : 3 
Approaching progressing. It will not be until next 
tatehood. year that Utah will adopt a state consti- 
tution under the provisions of the enabling act which 
passed Congress almost unanimously at the last 
session. It will, however, have taken its place as the 


forty-fifth sovereign member of the Union in time to 
participate in the next presidential election. As yet, 
it is impossible to say whether Utah will turn outa 


Republican or a Democratic state. Rather more 
than half of the most influential Mormon leaders are 
said to favor the Republicans. President Harrison 
extended a qualified amnesty to the convicted polyg- 
amists, of which about nine-tenths of them took ad- 
vantage ; and President Cleveland has completed the 
act of clemency by making amnesty full and un- 
qualified for all. There seemis to be no reasonable 
doubt as to the sincerity and finality of the Mormon 
surrender of their odious practice of plural marriage, 


The pending Colorado campaign takes on 
a high degree of interest and novelty from 
the fact that for the first time the women 
of the State are admitted to full electoral privileges, 
It is reported that about forty thousand women have 
been registered, and that many of them are taking a 
very active part in the work of the campaign. They 
would appear to be distributing themselves among 
existing parties in such a manner as not greatly to 
affect their relative strength. A number of women 
have been nominated for office by each of the parties 
in the field, and it is, therefore, quite certain that the 
next Colorado Legislature, for example, will have its 
contingent of women members. Governor Waite, the 
aggressive Populist, is the candidate of his party for 
re-election, but this time he is without the advantage 


Women in the 
Colorado 
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of the fusion with Democrats that elected him two 
years ago. The Democrats are supporting a regular 
ticket of their own with the apparent purpose on 
the part of their leaders to permit the election of Mr, 
McIntire, the Republican candidate. Governor Waite 
undoubtedly retains much of his popularity with the 
miners and farmers, and the canvass is by no means a 
languid one. It is reported that the women are not 
espousing the Prohibition ticket in anything like the 
numbers that had been counted upon by this faithful 
and persistent, but at present rather eclipsed political 


organization. 


The Complicated Our last month’s table of gubernatorial 
_ Contest candidates failed to announce the Dem- 
in Nebraska. ooratic candidate for Governor of 

Nebraska. But this was because the Democratic Con- 

vention had not then been held. It has created one 

of the most complicated political situations to be 
found anywhere this year. The Democrats of Ne- 
braska have fallen apart among themselves, one fac- 
tion being led by President Cleveland’s office-holders, 

—including Secretary Morton of the Department of 

Agriculture who is a Nebraska man,—and the other 

faction being led by Nebraska’s very brilliant young 

congressional orator, William J. Bryan. Free silver 
coinage is the corner-stone of Mr. Bryan’s political 
creed, while the Administration men stand with Presi- 
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dent Cleveland on the very opposite monetary plat- 
form. The friends of Mr. Bryan succeeded in secur- 
ing an overwhelming majority of the delegates to the 
state convention. Mr. Bryan was indorsed for the 
United States Senate by a vote which secured him 
every county in the State ona call of the roll. A 
platform was adopted declaring for ‘‘ the free and 
unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the present 
ratio of sixteen to one without waiting for the consent 
of any other nation on earth.” Thereupon the con- 
vention proceeded to indorse, as its candidate for 
Governor, Judge Holcomb, who had already been 
nominated by the Populists ; and most of the other 
Populist candidates for State offices were also placed 
upon the Democratic ticket. In return for Demo- 
cratic support of their State ticket, the Popu- 
lists will lend their legislative strength to Mr. 
Bryan’s candidacy for the United States Senate to suc- 
ceed the retiring Republican, Senator Manderson. 
The Administration minority of the convention de- 
clined to sanction the fusion with Populists, left the 
hall, and agreed upon a separate Democratic ticket. 
Nobody can predict the result. Judge Holcomb is 
described as a conservative man who would make a 
good governor if elected. He is said to be a Populist 
who differs very much both in temperament and 
views from such aggressive men as Governor Lewel- 
ling of Kansas and Governor Waite of Colorado. The 
situation is further complicated by the fact that the 
Omaha Bee, which has been recognized as the leading 
Republican paper of Nebraska (its editor, Mr. Edward 
Rosewater, having been long prominent in the na- 
tional councils of the party), has refused to support 
Mr. Majors, the Republican candidate for governor, 
on account of his alleged partiality to railroad and cor- 
porate interests, and has thrown its support to Judge 
Holcomb. From this distance the race seems to be a 
rather even one. But no intelligent judgment can 
be passed in advance of the actual voting on the sixth 
of November. If Mr. Bryan’s friends should obtain 
control of the legislature, Nebraska would have a re- 
markable representation in the Senate. Our readers 
have learned somewhat in detail of the qualities and 
abilities of Senator Allen. Mr. Bryan’s political and 
economic creed, so far as we can learn, is as nearly 
identical with that of William V. Allen as could well 
be imagined. Men of all parties acknowledge Mr. 
Bryan’s remarkable oratorical powers and his abso- 
lute honesty. 


Kansas Populism this year is a house di- 
vided against itself. Governor Lewel- 
ling has been renominated by one wing 
-of the party, and Mr. Corning is the candidate of an- 
other. The Democrats are fusing with neither of the 
Populistic factions, but are in the field on their own 
responsibility, while the Prohibitionists are flocking 
to their own distinct camp. Thus the Republicans 
hope, with some seeming show of reasonableness, to 
carry the State against an opposition that is divided 
into four antagonistic groups. 


The Kansas 
Contest. 
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In North Dakota the Democrats and 
Populists have effected a fusion, and 
the Prohibitionists have indorsed the 
Republican nominee for governor, so that the situa- 
tion is comparatively simple. But in South Dakota 
there are four regular candidates, the Republicans 
having renominated Governor Sheldon, the present 
incumbent. Populism has gained comparatively little 
strength in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. In 
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GOV. NELSON, OF MINNESOTA, 


these three States, the lumber industry is an impor- 
tant one, and it seems likely that the timbered districts 
may show Republican gains by way of protest against 
the free-lumber clause of the new Democratic tariff. 
Governor Knute Nelson, Republican, has good pros- 
pects of re-election in Minnesota, while Governor 
Peck, Democrat, who is now running for a third term 
in Wisconsin, has by no means so well assured an 
outlook. Both leading parties, in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, are conservative on the money question. 


The “A. p. A.” Michigan, as in some other parts of 

asa the West and Northwest, the ‘A. P. 
Political Factor. 4 » has been introduced into the cam- 
paign in a highly bewildering manner. In New York 
and in parts of New England, moreover, some of the 
politicians have been accusing their opponents of 
connection with this mysterious order. Whether or 
not the A. P. A. is to any great extent a factor in the 
political situation this year would seem to be alto- 
gether a matter of conjecture. There is a wide 
difference between the open support of the principle 
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of absolute separation of church and state, and a re- 
sort to secret and boycotting methods of persecution 
against the members of a particular church, or dis- 
crimination against citizens, whether on account of 
creed or of nativity. There is no occasion for any 
other than frank, generous and straightforward 
methods in American political life ; and nothing that 
is contrary to such methods need be greatly feared. 


While the lumber districts along the Cana- 
dian border are resenting the introduction 
under the new tariff of duty-free lumber 
from Canada, the sugar planters of Louisi- 
ana are still more emphatically protesting against the 
abrogation of their bounty and the whole treatment 
of the sugar question by a Democratic Congress. A 
large portion of them have accordingly deserted the 
Democratic party for the present season, and are sup- 
porting Republican candidates for Congress. Gov- 
ernor McKinley, of Ohio, whose services as a cam- 
paign orator have been in demand in all parts of the 
country, accepted an invitation to speak on the tariff 
question in New Orleans, on Saturday, October 20, 
following a speech in Chattanooga, Tennessee, the 
previous night. The circumstances under which this 
distinguished Republican was welcomed in Louisiana 
by quondam Democrats would seem to be in keeping 
with a new tendency toward the obliteration of the 
old sectional line which has kept the South so solidly 
Democratic. Populism in various parts of the South 
is, of course, the principal agency in this new move- 
ment for a partition of the white vote. The final 
abolition by Congress of all remaining vestiges of 
Federal control over elections will doubtless have its 
influence in the readjustment of party lines in the 
South. 


Louisiana 
Planters 

Swapping 
Parties. 


The state election in Georgia occurred 
early in October. The People’s party of 
Georgia had developed great strength, 
and it made its campaign this year under a leader of 
wide influence and great popularity. The Democratic 
majority two years ago was 70,000. This year it was 
reduced to much less than half that figure. The 
Governor-elect is Hon. William Y. Atkinson, who is 
still a young man, but who is an experienced and 
highly esteemed legislator, and one of the most prom- 
ising political orators of the South. The division of 
Georgia Democrats on silver, evidently helped the 
Populists. 


In the border states the Republicans have 
strong hopes of gaining a few Congressional 
districts. They are exerting themselves 
with unusual energy in Missouri, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. In the last named State 
much interest is centred in the contest against Hon. 
William L. Wilson, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, whose defeat on the tariff ques- 
tion is eagerly desired by his opponents. Governor 
McKinley was carried by special train from New 
Orleans after his speech on Saturday night, October 
20, to meet engagements for Monday in Mr. Wilson’s 
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GOVERNOR-ELECT W, Y. ATKINSON, OF GEORGIA, 


district. Mr. Wilson is an eloquent and indefati- 
gable campaigner, and is addressing his constituents 
by day and by night throughout the length and 
breadth of his exceedingly large and sparsely settled 
mountain district. He refreshed himself for the 
campaign by a brief trip to England, where he was 
entertained by the London Board of Trade and made 
a tariff speech which has been criticised at home on 
rather superfluous grounds. Nobody really believes 
that the chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee seeks to make laws that will build up British 
trade at the expense of American. 


The New York Lhe citizens of New York, that is to 
Rapid Transit say of the municipal corporation, have 
Scheme. two very interesting proposals sub- 
mitted to them at this election. One of these pro- 
posals is the direct municipal construction and owner- 
ship of a great rapid transit system, chiefly under- 
ground, which will probably cost from $25,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. The problem of transit up and down 
Manhattan Island, and to the annexed parts of New 
York lying above the Harlem river, has seemingly 
outgrown the possibility of successful treatment by 
ordinary methods. Public opinion is opposed to the 
use of additional avenues for elevated railways, and 
the present structures are wholly inadequate to meet 
the demands of a vast and constantly growing popu- 
lation. If New York were a well-governed European 
city, there could be little doubt about the successful 
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outcome of an attempt at the municipalization of 
transit facilities. But the question is a different one 
in New York, because there exists no competent and 
trustworthy representative local authority. The act 
of the legislature which submits the qtestion of a 
municipal transit system to the voters of New York 
City provides for a permanent commission of several 
gentlemen whom it desigates, with the mayor and 
one or two other municipal incumbents as members 
ex-officio. Thus the control of the enterprise is re- 
moved from the municipal authorities and made over 
in trust to a board of private citizens. This plan, 
under existing circumstances, appears to be the better 
one; but all students of municipal government and 
public affairs must admit that it is a choice of evils. 


The enterprising city of Glasgow, which 
with its immediate suburbs will soon 
contain a million people, has gone so far 
as to operate its street railways as well as to own 
them. It constructs its own cars, which are admir- 
ably built and arranged, and it is managing the whole 
service as a productive municipal enterprise with as 
much success as the best of our American cities at- 
tain in the management of their fire departments. 
This new policy began on the first day of last July. 
We have taken pains to obtain frequent advices from 
Glasgow since that date, and can assure our readers 
that the scheme has been successful thus far and has 


Glasgow's 
Municipal 
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a most auspicious outlook. But Glasgow had tested 
its municipal government with many large enter- 
prises ; and it has only reached this climax after ex- 
periments which prove that the municipal government 
can control and can directly operate services of 
local supply even more efficiently than any private 
company, while at the same time the municipal 


treasury gets the profits. These profits on the one 
hand lighten the burden of taxation which would 
otherwise fall on the wealthier part of the commu- 
nity, while on the other hand they place at the dis- 
posal of the municipal government a larger fund with 
which to provide excellent schools, public baths, and 
various services and attractions for the benefit of the 
poorer masses of the people. 


London has heretofore been without a 
central municipal government to assume 
large responsibilities, and has not at- 
tempted therefore the governmental control of local 
transit. But, now that the County Council has been 
established with many of the functions of a central 
municipal authority, the definite policy has been 
adopted of a purchase, one by one, of all the street 
railway lines that exist within the boundaries of the 
metropolis. This policy will not be carried into exe- 
cution for several years, but it will not be abandoned. 
Manchester, Liverpool and Birmingham, as well as 
many other large English towns, own their street 
railway lines, but lease them to operating companies 
on terms which bring very respectable revenues into 
the municipal treasuries. 


Policy of 
London and 
English Cities. 
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While the present organization of mu- 

in the nicipal government in New York is such 
New York Plan. os to make difficult the business-like de- 
velopment of municipal services, it can at least be 
said that public opinion has now had so great an 
awakening that jobbery henceforth will be far more 
infrequent than in the past. It may be expected with 
some confidence that if the present proposal of a 
municipal transit system should be adopted, the 
eminent citizens under whose auspices the work 
would be carried out will protect the people against 
extravagance, or misuse of the public credit. The 
New-York scheme is not to be that of a road owned 
and operated by the authorities, but rather that of an 
enterprise which will be constructed as if it were a 
private business undertaking with money raised upon 
the public credit and operated by the constructing 
company as lessees of a public property. The prop- 
osition has been worked out by the Chamber of 
Commerce in the interests of the community, and 
need not be distrusted. 


No Jobbery 


The other interesting proposition which 

“Greater is submitted to the local New-York 
New York.” voters is also laid before those of Brook- 
lyn, Staten Island, certain towns and townships on 
Long Island adjacent to Brooklyn, and limited areas 
in Westchester county adjacent to New York City on 
the north. The electors of these parts of the general 
metropolitan district are to vote “ For Consolida- 
tion” or ‘‘ Against Consolidation.” The ‘‘ Greater 
New York” idea appeals strongly to our imagina- 
tions, and there are many solid considerations, as 
well as superficial and sentimental ones, which can 
be urged in its favor. It would be difficult, no 
doubt, to adjust a central municipal organization to 
the varying needs and conditions of the whole region 
immediately tributary to New York and constituting 
in some real sense the great metropolis. But the task 
is by no means an impossible one, and if wisely per- 
formed the results would be valuable in a high 
degree. 


Voting on a 


For those who are interested in the 

the Unification Greater New York project which now 
of London. = becomes a practical issue at the polls, 
some pertinent suggestions can be derived from the 
remarkable report upon the unification of London 
which has just been made by a royal commission. 
Our readers will remember that some two and a half 
years ago the REVIEW OF REVIEWS gave an elaborate 
account of the municipal organization and problems of 
London as compared with those of New York, and ex- 
plained the circumstances under which the administra- 
tive county of London had come into existence in 1889. 
But the ancient inner “‘ City” of London, occupying 
less than seven hundred acres and constituting less 
than a hundredth part of the area of the metropolis, 
has up to the present time maintained its exclusive 
privileges and prerogatives, its distinct government, 
and its great vested property interests. It‘is now 
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proposed to merge the inner City with the metropolis, 
and to make the Lord Mayor's jurisdiction extend 
over the whole metropolitan area, while the County 
Council shall be the great central governing authority, 
with increased powers. Subject to the County Coun- 
cil it is proposed to create a series of perhaps twenty 
districts, each of which shall be a kind of subordi- 
nate municipality, with a district council of its 
own, whose presiding officer shall be called a 
mayor. This does not signify disintegration by any 
means, but only the devolution of details; for the 
central council will maintain its control over matters 
of large and general moment. Thus the central 
council would assert direct jurisdiction over water 
supply, chief thoroughfares, main drainage, the river 
Thames, the docks and wharves, technical education, 
and various other important interests, while to the 
district councils would be entrusted the care of the 
local streets and the paving of their respective areas, 
the ordinary sewerage of their districts ( this however 
not including the system of trunk sewers, which of 
necessity pertains to the whole metropolis), and many 
other concerns which can best be administered in 
smaller neighborhoods. The metropolis contains 
about five million people, and the district councils 
would have jurisdiction over great neighborhoods 
containing from a quarter-million to a half-million 
souls. The Royal Commission on London Unification 
was made up of five men, the chairman being Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, who is an eminent parliamenta- 
rian, noted for practical sagacity and for impartial! 
views. The other four members included one repre- 
sentative of the ancient city of London, one represent- 
ative of the London County Council, the mayor of 
Liverpool, and the town clerk (the permanent legal 
officer ) of Manchester. It was an ideal commission, 
and its report is a document not only of convincing 
importance as bearing upon the government of the 
greatest of modern cities, but also of interest as throw- 
ing considerable sidelight upon the intricate problems 
of municipal organization that belong to all metro- 
politan centres, especially if they include a large area 
made up of diverse sections. The science of city gov- 
ernment is making rapid progress everywhere. 


The Greater New York, like the 
Greater London, needs above all things 
a centralization of municipal interests 
and concerns ; but along with centralization there will 
have to be adopted the principle of devolution or de- 
centralization. Uader the London plan the members 
of the central council will also, to some extent at 
least, sit as ex-officio members of the district councils 
for the localities that they represent. Chicago has a 
higher degree of natural unity, and its expansion has 
been simply that of growth around a single centre. 
But the day would seem to be not far distant when even 
Chicago might be benefited by the adoption of a sys- 
tem of subordinate municipalities dealing with the 
more intimate and strictly local concerns of the sev- 
eral ‘‘ sides” or neighborhoods. 


Federal Principle 
in Metropolitan 
Government. 
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The development of the vast popula- 
City Govern _ tion in and about New York City led 
ork State? +5 the adoption by the recent Consti- 
tutional Convention of an apportionment limitation 
which has subjected the constitution-makers to severe 
criticism. It has been the general American rule to 
accord legislative representation upon the one prin- 
ciple of population, and, therefore, to make repre- 
sentative districts as near alike in numbers as possible. 
But the apportionment article now submitted as a 
separate amendment to the Constitution of the State 
of New York contains a provision which would make 
it impossible for the adjacent cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, or for any municipal consolidation about 
the harbor of New York, ever to obtain a preponder- 
ance in the State Senate. The article provides for 
representation in the lower House according to popu- 
lation in the usual manner ; but as regards the Senate 
districts it inserts the proviso that not more than 
half the senators shall ever come from any two ad- 
jacent counties. It is not at all improbable that 
within a very few years the people who dwell within 
an hour’s ride of New York City Hall will be more 
numerous than all the remaining inhabitants of the 
great State of New York. Under the ordinary rules 
of apportionment, therefore, the people of the metrop- 
olis would control both houses of the legislature ; and 
as some one has inelegantly but very forcibly ex- 
pressed it, the Empire State might then be reduced 
to the position of a ‘‘ back-yard” for the metropolis 
which lies at its remote eastern tip. Whether or not 
the sixty great counties, the thousand communities, 
and the diverse territorial considerations of a State 
that comprises 49,170 square miles should have aggre- 
gate representation in the Senate to counterbalance 
the dominating numbers of one populous community 
is a question which certainly admits honest difference 
of opinion. 


Shall New York 


New 


The principles involved are by no 
That Concerns means confined to one State in their 
Other States. syplication. Several other State con- 

stitutions have erected barriers to protect the rural 
or ‘‘ provincial ” communities against the complete 
dominance of the metropolis, If we mistake not, 

Massachusetts thus places some restrictions upon 
Boston’s representation, and Maryland in like man- 
ner that of Baltimore, while Pennsylvania fixes a 
maximum proportion of representation for Phila- 
delphia, and Rhode Island claims some dispropor- 
tionate privileges for the people who do not live in 
Providence. California limits the possible future in- 
fluence of San Francisco by some such restrictive 
rule, and perhaps another instance or two might be 
mentioned. The rapid growth of our cities makes 
questions of this kind very practical. It is evident 
that the whole subject of apportionment and of rep- 
resentation is by no means so simple as it seemed to 
us to be a generation or two ago. Some system more 
scientific than district representation based cither 
upon population or upon territory will perhaps super- 

sede all existing arrangements. 


A Question 
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The New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion rejected every suggestion of pro- 
portional representation, and although 
President Choate himself made a noble plea for the 
adoption of such a system for the government of our 
large cities, with the able support of Mr. Frederick 
W. Hollis and other thoughtful and able members, 
there was an unconquerable prejudice in the conven- 
tion against what seemed to many of the delegates to 
be something new-fangled and doctrinaire. Curi- 
ously enough, the mind of the average American 
seems to be closed to a perception of the simple fact 
that the actual conditions that surround us are be- 
coming new. ‘They are changing with a rapidity 
that makes such novelties as proportional representa- 
tion seem conservative and venerable in comparison. 
As a practical fact, in the United States to-day there 
is more danger from the fossilizing of our institutions 
than from any too rapid introduction of changes. If 
we could have had infused into the recent New York 
State Constitutional Convention a considerable ele- 
ment of the men who framed the Federal Constitu- 
tion and created the early constitutions of the States, 
we should have reaped altogether different results in 
this year of grace, 1894. Those men were fettered by 
few traditions, and they had few fetiches to worship. 
They were not much afraid of new ideas, and they 
were simply endeavoring to make the governmental 
system fit the conditions that then prevailed. If these 
men, therefore, had been called upon to make a con- 
stitution in 1894 for the people of the State of New 


Proportional 
Representation 
Rejected. 


York, they would have shown their respect for the 
past by remembering that practical men adjusted po- 
litical and institutional mechanisms in those days to 


meet the demands of their owntime. They would 
have looked squarely at the conditions which exist to- 
day, and would not have been afraid to consider a 
few new propositions upon their actual merits, and 
with reference to their adaptability to the needs and 
demands of our present social and political organisms. 


Work of the But the New York Constitutional Con- 
Constitutional yention was by no means afailure. It 
Convention. 

has done what was expected—namely, 

improve the judicial system of the State so thas jus- 
tic may be meted out more promptly and certainly, 
and has dealt with questions of public education, 
State forestry, certain public works, and so on. It 
seems to us that the series of amendments to be sub- 
mitted to the voters of the State of New York on the 
sixth of November represent in the main very con- 
siderable improvements in the organic law of the 
State, and may, therefore, be accepted by the voters 
as the results of conscientious effort on the part of the 
convention. They abolish pool selling and other gam- 
bling, separate municipal from general elections, and 
do other good things. The apportionment article, 
which is to be submitted separately, can easily be a 
subject of honest controversy. It is denounced by 
many Democrats as grossly partisan in its intentions. 
It seems to us that this denunciation in its severest 
form is hardly justified by the facts. It is true, 
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however, that if existing party affiliations should 
never change, the denial to the metropolitan district of 
more than half of the Senate might at times operate 
to the disadvantage of the Democrats. As a theoret- 
ical proposition the political scientist will not see any 
party discrimination in a limit placed upon the com- 
plete dominance by one city of the affairs of a great 
State. But, on the other hand, it is not strange that 
practical politicians should ask how party interests 
would be affected, and upon immediate and practical 
grounds it is not unreasonable that New York Dem- 
ocrats should oppose all such limitations. 


In the stirring campaign for the 

_New York —_— regeneration of New York City, no 
Municipal Campaign. insionificant part of the good work 
has been performed by the Woman’s Municipal 
League. This organization was first suggested and 
encouraged by Dr. Parkhurst. It is worth while to. 
observe that the women who are leading it, and 
working side by side with equal efficiency, include 
those who were prominent in last sumimer’s suffrage 
agitation, and those who were in like manner prom- 
inent in the counter-movement against woman suf- 
frage. Surely the women of New York should be as 
deeply concerned as the men for the purity of mu- 
nicipal life, and for the honor, dignity and efficiency 
of every branch of the local administration. It is 
possible that they may find by experience that they 
can do more to influence elections and promote good 
government without the assumption of the franchise 
or of office-holding burdens than by gaining the 
ballot and the sceptre of office. At least the ballot is 
not at present within their reach. But it will always 
be a higher exercise of power to influence and con- 
trol the votes of others than to cast a vote on one’s 
own account. Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, eminent 
both for practical deeds of charity and also for her 
authoritative knowledge in several departments of 
practical sociology, is the recognized leader of the 
Woman’s Municipal League ; and many other women 
of influence, ability, and universally esteemed char- 
acter are her co-workers. 


Women in the 


— In the recess of Congress, administra- 
Tide in Pen- tive affairs at Washington go on with 
sion Payments. jittle that calls for comment. The 

annual report of the Commissioner of Pensions has 
lately been made public, with one exceedingly note- 
worthy piece of information. {[t would appear from 
Commissioner Lochren’s figures that the pension roll 
has reached its maximum and begun to decline. It 
was believed a year or two ago that the roll would 
include a million names of persons actually drawing 
regular pensions before the tide began to turn, and 
that the annual appropriation for pensions would 
reach the almost inconceivable maximum of $200,000,- 
000 before a shrinkage should set in. But unless Con- 
gress should pass a law granting pensions to every 
surviving Union soldier, regardless of disabilities, or 
should otherwise materially change the present sys- 
tem, it is probable that from this time forth the num- 
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ber of pensioners will decrease 
from year to year and the ag- 
gregate annual payment to them 
grow smaller in like ratio. 
Commissioner Lochren reports 
a diminution of pensioners just 
before the million had been 
reached, and a considerable re- 
duction over last year in the re- 
quired appropriation. 


Itis a dismal pros- 


‘s the 
Long European pect that opens 


Peace to End? yy oftore Europe 


this season. There is an evi- 
dent foreboding that the war 
which is raging between Japan 
and China may mark the begin- 
ning of the long-dreaded Eu- 
ropean war that has been staved 
off for more than twenty years. 
In olden times Japan and China 
might have worried each other 
in Corea for a generation with- 
out even arumor of their mut- 
ual butcheries reaching Euro- 
pean ears. To-day all that has 
been altered. Commerce has 
linked nation with nation so 
closely that every move in the 
Orient reacts upon the Stock 
’ Exchange of London and the 
markets of America; and no 
one can say how soon the con- 
flagration in the farthest East 
may fire the powder magazines 
of the West. England, Russia, 
and France are all deeply inter- 
ested in the issue of the con- 
test, and it will take wary 
walking on the part of the 
rulers of the world if they are not to stumble into 
the yawning gulf of war. The danger is serious. 


The Mortal But gravest of all at this time when war 
Illness of the has broken out in the East have been 
sal the reports—day by day more alarming 
—concerning the health of the Czar, the Peace Keeper 
of Europe. Itis true that the reports at first were 
so contradictory and so confused that no credence 
could be attached to any single statement. Dia- 
betes, apoplexy, Bright’s disease, cancer, and any 
number of other deadly maladies, all of which 
he could not have had simultaneously and lived 
a day, were attributed to him. But the fact that 


the Czar was ill and seriously ill, was fully ad- 
mitted, for the Russian Official Gazette announced 
that the Emperor had never thoroughly recovered 
from his serious attack of influenza, and that nephri- 
tis (disease of the kidneys) had shown itself, necessi- 
tating his Majesty’s sojourn in the warmer climate of 
the Crimea, by the advice of Professor Zakharin and 
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THE CZAREVITCH AND PRINCESS ALIX. 


Professor Leyden. Thither the Czar went, and there 
all Europe hoped he might recover health and 
strength to fulfill for years to come his beneficent réle 
of the Peace Keeper of the Continent. It was terri- 
ble to think what might happen if he were to disap- 
pear. Europe was just beginning to appreciate, as 
his case grew dangerous, what it owed to that strong 
silent man, whose one idea was the maintenance of 
peace. His indisposition, even as first announced, 
perceptibly increased the dangers of impending war. 
The physicians advised his removal from his place of 
retirement in the Crimea to the Greek island of 
Corfu. There is a matrimonial alliance between the 
family of the Czar and that of the reigning house of 
Greece, and every possible preparation was made by 
the little kingdom of the Hellenes to insure the com- 
fort of the Russian Autocrat in an island whose 
beauty is unsurpassed and whose climate is regarded 
as the most favorable perhaps in the world for such 
complications of disease as the Czar’s. But when all 
was in readiness for the journey the sufferer was too 
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ill to give his consent to be removed. As this num- 
ber of the REVIEW goes to press his case is deemed 
hopeless and his demise regarded as only a question 
of hours, days or weeks. The talk is of regencies, 
of governing commissions, of the character of the 
Czarevitch and of the marriage of that Prince with 
the German Princess Alix of Hesse, which was an- 
nounced to occur before the end of October. 


The peril which threatens the world is not 
due so much to the risk of local complica- 
tions or diplomatic interventions in the 
East as to the contagious influence of war. Ridicule 
it as we please, the war fever is latent in the blood of 
nations. The lust for slaying, like the passion for 
gaming, is one of the most deeply rooted of all our 
ancestral vices. A brilliantly successful campaign on 
land or sea has the same subtle intoxication for na- 
tions that a brilliantly successful cowp on the gaming- 
table has on the spectators. When any one breaks 
the bank at Monte Carlo, M. Blanc rejoices, knowing 
well that the spectacle of great winnings will far more 
than compensate him for his losses, by the fascination 
which it will exercise over those who usually refuse 
to stake acoin. Thesensational victories achieved by 
the Japanese by land and sea,—the spectacle which 
they afford the world of the immense results that can 
be achieved, as it were, by a single throw of the dice 
upon the gaming-table of Mars,—have enormously 
increased the explosiveness of the political atmos- 
phere. The military class everywhere in Europe 
feels elated; the air is full of talk of belligerent 
‘*shop,” the public mind is fascinated by the spectacle 
of the sudden decisiveness of the Japanese victories. 
There is probably not an officer in the armies and 
navies of Europe who does not feel his fingers itch to 
take ashare in the great game of war, and there must 
be schemers and adventurers not afew who feel their 
pulse beat quick at the object lesson which the war 
affords of the splendid stakes that can be won ata 
stroke by anappeal to the sword. Since the German 
victories of 1870 there has been nothing quite so dra- 
matic as the Japanese victories by land and sea. The 
human tiger has tasted blood once more, and the ap- 
petite grows with eating. 


The Real 
Danger. 


Look for amoment at the brutal truth 
without blinking its significance. Japan 
by two bloody battles has won in a 
month what would not have been accorded her by 
decades of peaceful progress. Till yesterday she was 
merely an Asiatic State with whom, if the British 
Government did conclude a new treaty, it was done 
more from a readiness to humor the vanity of her 
rulers than as a formal recognition of her rank. To- 
day she is everywhere recognized as one of the great 
Powers—possibly in the Eastern seas the greatest 
Power. The Japanese are no longer humored or 
bullied, ridiculed or petted. They command the 
homage of respect, the recognition of awe. For Japan 
has shown that she can fight and win. She has 
proved her capacity to wield the thunder-hammer of 
the modern Thor, her generals can manceuvre many 


*‘ Force Rules 
the World." 
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legions, her admirals can win naval battles ; alike on 
land and sea she has smitten down with leaden hail 
and iron shell the hosts of her enemies. And at once 
all nations bow down before the apparition of Japan 
militant, and admit with some dismay that a new 
and incalculable displacement of the centre of gravity 
has taken place, and that all political calculations will 
have to be reconsidered in the presence of this new 


ADMIRAL TING, OF THE CHINESE NAVY, 


factor in the politics of the world. Was King Olaf 
then so far wrong when he chanted : 


Force rules the world. Has ruled it, will rule it. 


Meekness is weakness. Force is triumphant ! 


It may not be so in the long run, but within the 
limited horizon visible to the conductors of European 
newspapers it seems only too manifestly true, and 
that impression reinforces most inopportunely all the 
forces which make for war in the world. 


That, however, is not by any means the 
only danger. It is the most immediate. 
The bold and brilliant aggression of the 
Japanese is acting on European militarism as brandy 
acts on a dipsomaniac ; but even if this danger be 
overcome by a special dispensation of saving grace, 
there is another and vaster peril behind. The Japanese 
victories, especially if they should be followed up by 
an energetic attack upon the vitals of the Chinese 
Empire, may have consequences which will give a deci- 
sive cast to the history of the twentieth century. The 
Chinese Empire holds within its confines nearly one- 


The Future 
of China. 


A 
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third of the human race. Its frontiers march with 
those of Russia, Britain and France. Its coast is 
fringed with European settlements. European mis- 
sionaries and European traders are to be found in 
every province. The consequences of a sudden tem- 
porary weakening of the authority of the central gov- 
ernment over this enormous mass of immobile human- 
ity are as difficult to estimate as the consequences of 
the more probable result—the rebirth of the Chinese 
Empire. It is impossible to believe that China will go 
to pieces. Empires that have lasted a thousand years 
do not break up so easily. A State that survived the 
Taiping Rebellion and the occupation of Pekin is not 
likely to go down under the Japanese invasion. But 
for good or for ill this war is certain to produce seri- 
ous changes in the attitude of China to her neighbors; 
and a very small change on the part of so very huge 
amass may produce all the results of an international 
earthquake. 

Sunday, September 16, will henceforth 
be a Red Letter Day in the calendar of 
Japan. For on that day she succeeded 
in inflicting a double defeat upon her hereditary 
enemy, which has at least for the moment settled the 
fate of Corea. The Chinese General Tso, with 40,000 
men, intrenched himself in a strong position at Ping- 
Ying, much as Arabi established himself at Tel-el- 
Kebir. Against him the Japanese Lord Wolseley, 
Field-Marshal Yamagata, launched an army in three 
divisions, 40,000 strong. As long as the Chinese had 
only to face a front attack they stood to their guns, 
but when the third division, making an arduous 
march across the hills, fell upon them in the rear, 
they broke and fled, 2,000 being killed, 14.000 captured, 
and the rest dispersed. General Tso’s force, in fact, 
was wiped out just like Arabi’s, and the Japanese 
General was left free to pacify Corea. On the same 
day the Chinese were landing 7,000 men as reinforce- 
ments at the mouth of the Yalu, when the fleet that 
escorted the transports was attacked by the Japanese 
and practically destroyed as a fighting force. The 


The 
Japanese 
Victories. 


papers have been full of the details of the greatest: 


naval battle of the new era. The Chinese, under 
Admiral Ting, who had Captain Hanneken as foreign 
adviser, had several ironclads and cruisers inshore. 
They had their transports to protect, and they stood 
on the defensive, against a Japanese fleet of armored 
cruisers and torpedo boats. The Japanese, who had 
sea room and no impedimenta, took the offensive, and 
after a long day’s fight smashed up the Chinese fleet. 
The Japanese had the advantage all around. They 
chose their own distance, pounded the enemy at their 
discretion, out-manceuvred him, out-steamed him, 
and out-fought him, and at nightfall had sunk two 
of his ironclads and burned two of his cruisers with- 
out the loss of a single ship. The ruck of the Chinese 
fleet scuttled away in the darkness, leaving the 
Japanese masters of the sea. 


It will be some time before the full sig- 
Th 
‘ “the tal nificance of the fight at Yalu is under. 
Sea Fight. — stood. But already some things are 
clear. First and foremost is the old lesson that su 
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perior speed, which enables you to choose your own 
range to fight or refuse to fight at your discretion, is 
the most valuable factor innavalcombats. Secondly, 
although both fleets were equipped with torpedoes, 
they were of no practical use in the action. The 
Japanese, when the fight was over, blew'up a 
stranded ship with a torpedo, but that hardly counts. 
Thirdly, the big guns seem to have counted for com- 
paratively little ; the battle was decided by shells at 


CAPT. VON HANNEKEN, OF CHINESE NAVY. 


long range and the hail of the quick-firing guns. 
Fourthly, the ram seems to have counted for as little 
as the torpedo. Fifthly, seamanship, skill, courage 
and all the old fighting qualities which were decisive 
when the Empire of the Sea was won by Nelson’s 
hearts of oak are as valuable as ever. Sixthly and 
lastly, success in naval warfare in future will de- 
pend as much upon the rapidity with which injured 
ships can be refitted as upon the weight of their 
armament or the horse-power of their engines. On 
the whole, this tends to reassure John Bull. If men 
still count in this era of machines, he thinks he will 
have the best of it, and when it cames to refitting he 
has got three docks and coaling-stations for the 
enemy’s one. The practical moral that England is 
taking to heart is that the Power that commands the 
sea commands everything. The successes of the 
Japanese afford new and striking illustrations of 
what Captain Mahan calls the decisive influence of 
sea power in history. The Power that rules the sea 
rules the world. Hence, most Englishmen, however 
much they may have groaned under the increased in- 
come tax, must feel somewhat more comfortable in 
reflecting that the increased expenditure means in- 
creased security, and that Lord Rosebery’s naval pro- 
gramme, though costly, will nevertheless insure their 
country that command of the seas which is the 
fundamental condition of its Imperial existence. 


France it is, however, devoutly to be hoped that 
PA 4 England will have no occasion to put these 
gan’ complacent reflections of hers to the actual 


test of war. At present there certainly seems no rea- 
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son to expect that any outstanding dispute with any 
of her neighbors will lead to such an issue. An 
anonymous writer in the Deutsche Revue who asks 
the question, ‘‘ Is a great war in prospect? ” says that 
he fears it is owing to the chance that France will 
court a collision with England. He says, ‘‘ No war 
would be so popular in France as one with England, 
especially as there are good reasons for entertaining a 
hope of victory.” Now while no one can deny that 
the French are aggressive just now, being apparently 
bent upon ‘trying it on” all’round the world as if to 
see how much England can stand, it is a mistake to 
think that war with England would be popular in 
France. Wars which have to be made by the whole 
armed manhood of a nation are never popular, and 
such wars are not made on a mere chance of victory. 
France may drift into war from giving too loose a 
rein to her adventurous Chauvinists, but she will 
never deliberately plunge into it on the chance, so 
long as Germany is on her left flank, and when the 
issue of the struggle would depend upon the result of 
naval war. France may desire to be revenged for 
Waterloo, but she never forgets Trafalgar. 


The Journalist The publication of such articles as this 
in the Deutsche Revue can hardly be too 
severely condemned. It is unfortunate 
that while statesmen and sovereigns have tardily 
learned the urgent necessity of refraining from hurl- 
ing live coals into the powder magazine, newspaper 
editors have so little sense of their responsibility for 
keeping the peace. There is still too much reason in 
the bitter jest of General von Schweinitz when he 
replied to the question as to the best means of main- 
taining peace, by prescribing the immediate gag- 
ging of half a dozen prominent journalists. M. Kal- 
noky last month spoke seriously in the same sense. 
He said : 

There is not a single government in Europe which does 
not end: avor to dispose of disturbing symptoms as soon as 
they make their appearance. Notwithstanding all due 
regard for the press, I cannot conceal the fact that the 
worst of these symptoms which are conjured up in con- 
nection with altogether unimportant incidents are to be 
attributed to the sensational and often mischievous man- 
ner in which the nerves of the newspaper-reading public 
have been played upon. It were desirable that the peace 
congresses should turn their attention to this circum- 
stance. 

M. Kalnoky’s suggestion may be commended to 
the Peace Society. A mission for the conversion of 
the war journalists of Europe might not be success- 
ful, but there is no doubt that it is very much 
needed. 


iivivent. 


os Contrast, for instance, the language of 

quest of M. Casimir Perier, whose admirable 
Madagascar. yeech at Chateaudun is full of ‘con- 
sciousness of his duties and of his moral responsi- 
bility,” with the irresponsible and intemperate dia- 
tribes even of so weighty and usually serious a news- 
paper as the Temps, which, by way of contributing 
to international amenity and the peace of the world, 
has been denouncing the English as wolves, the com- 
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mon enemies of the human race. This outburst was 
prompted by the fear that England might embarrass 
them in their latest campaign of conquest. France 
has just dispatched a mission to the capital of Mada- 
gascar, with an ultimatum which practically de- 
mands the conversion of the island into a French de- 
pendency. The Hovas, although wretchedly poor, 
are not without pride, and it is certain the French 
will have to back up their mission by a military ex- 
pedition. This will cost money and the lives of 
many men, and by way of reconciling the French to 
the sacrifice the Temps gets up steam against the 
English wolves, who at present certainly seem to be 
behaving in a most lamblike fashion toward France, 
not merely in Madagascar, but in Siam, in China and 
in Africa. 


The Reduction “OTA Kimberley, British Foreign Min- 


o ister, has declined to receive a deputa- 
Armaments. tion from the Arbitration Alliance in 
support of their memorial for the reduction of arma- 
ments, the moment not being propitious. But the 
memorialists may console themselves by the state- 
ment of the Russian Minister of Finance, M. de 
Witte, who, in the course of an interview at Vienna, 
expressed himself strongly in favor of the reduction 
of armaments, thereby undoubtedly giving public 
utterance to the well-known desire of the Czar. M. 
de Witte’s words, which Lord Kimberley might have 
eehoed with advantage, were thus reported : 

It is to be regretted that the increase of armaments is 
still going on, despite the agreement on the part of the 
three most powerful sovereigns to maintain peace. Every 
new effort a State may make in this respect compels other 
States to go and do likewise, and the result is that the re- 
lations between the forces of the respective powers re- 
main as they were, while the general strength is fruit- 
lessly exhausted. The impulse to the increase of the 
armaments did not emanate from Russia : but she cannot 
avoid following the imperative example of other States. 
What a blessing it would be for ali States if they could 
save half that expenditure ! 

One half! Why, to save ten per cent. would be a 
boon that could be felt in every cottage in Europe. 


Flectorat U the Czar’s illness is the most important 
Changes in consideration in the field of practical poli- 

Belgium. tics, it is the Belgian election that deserves 
most attention in the department of theoretical poli- 
tics or political science. The Belgian election has 
been held ‘under the provisions of the new constitu- 
tion, which vastly expands the suffrage while em- 
ploying the principle of plural voting in the interest 
of property and education, and also making the first, 
large experiment in modern constitutional history of 
compulsory voting. The Belgian franchise has until 
now been very closely restricted. The combination 
of tax-paying and high educational qualifications 
kept down the number of voters to about one in ten 
of the male citizens of mature age. From something 
like 130,000 the electorate has suddenly been incrcased 
to 1,370,000 voters. Married men who pay a certain 
limited amount of taxes have two votes, while the 
large tax-payers and the professional and highly edu- 
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cated men have three votes. These provisions for 
plural voting bring the total number of votes up to per- 
haps 2,100,000. The single voters are 850,000 men, the 
double voters nearly 300,000 and the triple voters 
more than 200,000. The result of the election has 
caused surprise in many quarters, but has not been 
greatly different from the expectations of the shrewder 
judges of the political situation. Weremember that 
the late Professor Lavelaye had frequently pointed 
out the fact that universal suffrage in Belgium would 
enormously increase the Clerical vote in the rural dis- 
tricts, and the Socialist vote in the large towns. This 
is precisely what has happened. The general victory 
has accrued to the Catholic or Conservative party, 
while the extreme Radical or Socialistic party has 
made great gains at the expense of the old-time Lib- 
erals who have heretofore controlled the municipal 
councils of the large towns and represented urban 
constituencies in the parliamentary chamber. 


The storm centre of the continent of Eu- 
rope, like that of the continent of Asia, lies 
in the East. There are signs that the long- 
dead calm that has prevailed in Bulgaria is ending. 
The Bulgarian elections have resulted in the election 
of a majority of advocates of the so-called Russian 
policy. Prince Ferdinand, whose ministers are prose- 
cuting M. Stambouloff for speaking disrespectfully 
of his sovereign, is anxious for a reconciliation with 
the Czar. His position is, strictly speaking, illegal. 


Bulgarian 
Unrest. 


He was not elected either in accordance with the 
Bulgarian Constitution or the Treaty of Berlin. To 


secure Russia’s recognition he must first vacate the 
throne, and then be elected to it again by the vote of 
a freely elected Bulgarian Assembly. As Prince 
Ferdinand is not prepared to play double or quits, the 
question remains where it was. Russia’s policy, as 
M. de Giers defined it years ago, is a policy of peace 
and patience. ‘‘ How long will your patience last?” 
was asked. ‘‘It will last longer than the Coburger,” 
was M. de Giers’ reply ; and, judging from present 
symptoms, M. de Giers was right. 


M. de Witte, in the interview referred to 
and His above, remarked that for eleven years the 
Nobles. QOzar had never made a speech about war, 

nor had he even alluded to the possibility of war. 
During the last six years war would have broken out 
on more than one occasion but for his intervention. 
This is certainly a case where speech is silvern but 
silence golden. His young relative, the shouting 
Kaiser, who for some months past appeared to have 
*been ccaverted to a belief in that Carlylean maxim, 
has relapsed. He has made two serious and some- 
what sensational speeches, both of which, however, 
related more to domestic than to foreign enemies. At 
K6nigsburg, on September 6, he launched a kind of 
torpedo-speech at the East Prussian nobility, who 
have of late been agitating more vigorously than the 
Kaiser liked against his policy. Theagrarian oppo- 
nents of Count Caprivi were eloquently reminded that 
behind the Chancellor was their King, and that 
noblesse oblige should imply an obligation to support 
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their sovereign who represents the monarchy by right 
divine. ‘‘ How often,” soliloquized the Kaiser, ‘‘ have 
my ancestors been compelled to withstand the mis- 
guided members of a single class for the good of the 
whole community!” No doubt; thatis the true func- 
tion of kings, although too often they support the 
misguided class against the whole community. The 
Emperor, however, splendidly confident in his right 
divine, which seems to carry with it an infallible dis- 
cernment of what is good for the whole community, 
concluded his speech as follows : 

Now, gentlemen, my summons goes forth to you :—“‘ Up 
and fight for religion, for morality, and for order against 
the parties of revolution.” As the ivy twines itself round 
the gnarled stem of the oak, adorning it with its foilage 
and protecting it when storms roar through its branches, 
so must the ranks of the Prussian nobility close up around 
my house. May it, and with it the whole nobility of Ger- 
man stock, be a shining example for those sections of the 
people which still hang back. Let it be so ; let us march 
together to this struggle. Forward, with the help of 
God, and lost to honor be he who deserts his King. 


No one exactly knows against whom these 
nobles are asked to fight. Only one thing 
is clear, they are not to fight against Im- 
perial and Royal Me. A similar message of veiled 
menace was addressed to the Poles a few days later, 
and that also produced sputterings of disclaimer. 
People are asking whether the Emperor means to. 
begin a new period of repression. It is not likely. 
Rulers everywhere feel their position and their au- 
thority threatened, and they naturally attempt to 
rally all the rallyable forces of society to their sup- 
port. Of this tendency a very curious illustration 
was afforded last month by Signor Crispi. Of all the 
statesmen in Europe, Signor Crispi was about the 
last to be suspected of an alliance with Heaven. But 
misfortune makes strange bedfellows, and Crispi has 
startled his atheistic supporters by declaring with a 
loud voice his faith in God. Speaking at a recent 
banquet, Signor Crispi said : 

Society is now passing through a painfully critical mo- 
ment. To-day we feel more than ever the necessity for 
strengthening the civil authority. An infamous sect has 
come out of the blackest caves of the earth and has writ- 
ten on its flags, ‘*‘ Neither God nor leader.” Let us who 
are united to-day by a common sentiment close our ranks 
and fight this monster. Let us inscribe on our banner, 
‘*With God, with King, for the Fatherland.” 


Such utterances from such men give new point to 
the saying of the irreverent Frenchman that “if the 
Supreme Being did not exist it really would be neces- 
sary toinvent Him.” It is said that Signor Crispi 
being a Freemason must believe in the Architect of 
the universe ; but Freemasonry in Italy at all events . 
has been popularly believed to be anything but iden- 
tical with Theism. 


Asto Fagged and jaded British statesmen have 
English been recruiting their exhausted energies on 
Politics. mountain and on moor, obstinately turning 

a deaf ear to the sirens who would lure them to the 
platform or the banqueting hall. Lord Rosebery, who 


The Uneasi- 
ness of 
Authority. 
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accepted the freedom of the City of Inverness and 
opened an exhibition of Highland industries, was 
almost the only voice to break the silence. What he 
said was not calculated to disturb the Olympian calm 
of England’s momentary mood. He eulogized the spirit 
in politics which recognizes that all opponents are 
not necessarily the spawn of the Evil One, and, 
speaking within rifleshot of Culloden, drew a hopefui 
augury for Ireland from the fact that the victors and 
vanquished of 1745—notwithstanding all Cumber- 
land’s butcheries—now live together in indissoluble 
bonds of mutual respect and mutual love. He re- 
frained from touching upon questions of controversy, 
but it is only too obvious wherein the historical par- 
allel fails. The Irish have no Bannockburn with 
which to console themselves for the bitter memory of 
innumerable Cullodens, and the Scotch have lived up 
to their national motto, ‘‘ Nemo me impune lacessit,” 
in a fashion which has made the English grant them 
that virtual Home Rule from which their prosperity 
and contentment spring. 


In default of other subjects to discuss, Lord 
Rosebery himself has formed the chief 
topic of such political controversy as man- 
aged to keep itself a-going in September and October. 
The Speaker, surely in the absence of Sir T. Wemyss 
Reid, emitted a melancholy bleat for leadership, and 
editors, at a loss for topics for leaders, found the sub- 
ject handy. ‘‘ Lead us, in the name of Heaven lead 
us; somewhere—somehow—some time—only lead 
us!” the underlying assumption being of course that 
Lord Rosebery is not leading, and great is the chuck- 
ling among the enemy. But a moment’s reflection 
might have taught the clamorers for more dashing 
leadership that the political situation is not exactly 
fitted for the display of the qualities they sigh for. 
When battles are won by counting noses, and you 
have only twenty more to count than your enemy, 
the first duty of a leader is to keep his noses together. 
It would, for instance, have been easy enough for 
Lord Rosebery to lead heroically in any given direc- 
tion ; but if a dozen of his party had gone over to the 
enemy, he would simply have led his followers into a 
ditch. Lord Rosebery is the elected chief of a con- 
geries of allied groups, the defection of any one of 
which is sufficient to insure defeat. What, then, can 
he do but walk warily, pick his way carefully, and 
refuse to go a single step further than he can carry 
his followers? And that surely is just what Lord 
Rosebery is doing. 


The Liberal 
Leader. 


The impatient clamorers for more definite 
leadership remind one of nothing so much 
as of passengers who will insist upon the 
driver flogging the horse in the shafts without inquir- 
ing how his leader will behave. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than thatif Lord Rosebery were to take some of 
the advice pressed upon him, the leading horse in the 
team would turn round and look at him, absolutely 
refusing to stir. The objurgations of the passengers 
may be ignored. They may upset the coach; they 


The 
Liberal 
Tandem. 
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can certainly not expedite its progress. Lord Rose- 
bery has exhibited the qualities indispensable to any 
one in his position. He has been full of tact ; he has 
impressed every one by his suave, sagacious manage- 
ment, and he has rigorously suppressed himself. No 
Prime Minister ever kept a cabinet together more 
skillfully under greater difficulties, and that surely is 
no mean achievement. That he did not at the same 
time display the heroic dash of Henry of Navarre at 
the battle of Ivry is not to be wondered at. To have 
attempted the white plume description of leadership 
might have been magnificent, but it would simply 
have been suicide. But let not those who deride 
Lord Rosebery as a mere opportunist reckon 
without: their host. Lord Rosebery does not wear 
his heart upon his sleeve, nor does his inner enthu- 
siasm reveal itself to the man in the street. But the 
volcano is not the less of a volcano because it is not 
always in eruption, and when the time comes for 
leadership of another order, Lord Rosebery will not 
be wanting. 


An instructive but disagreeable incident 
has occurred in Ireland which has given 
occasion to much merriment among the 
profane and many searchings of heart among the 
faithful. The representatives of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party finding that their treasury was run- 
ning dry sought to replenish it by the simple expedi- 
ent of issuing a circular to all sympathizers and 
friends. In response to this circular, which seems to 
have been sent round to all prominent Home Rulers, 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tweedmouth each sent a 
check for £100. Instantly Mr. Healy raised the cry 
that the Irish Parliamentary party was betraying its 
independence for Saxon gold. Not a patriot raised a 
protest when Mr. Parnell accepted £10,000 from Mr. 
Rhodes, who is an Imperialist to his finger-tips ; but 
even the £200 accepted from Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Tweedmouth is scouted as a betrayal of the citadel of 
Irish independence. It is a pretty storm in a tea- 
cup, but one which brings into clear relief the two 
fundamental factors of the situation : first, that the 
Irish Parliamentary party is at its wits’ end for 
money ; and, secondly, that until Mr. Healy is sad- 
dled with the responsibility of leadership he can be 
relied upon to employ ingenuity in rendering other 
leadership impossible. The only result of the in- 
cident will be to make the Irish Parliamentary party 
more willing to demonstrate their independence in 
the division lobby than they would have been had 
the money been given sub rosa, or accepted without 
protest. Tweedmouth’s check has at length been re-, 
turned to him, but Mr. Gladstone’s has been kept on 
the ground that the G. O. M. is ‘‘ out of politics.” 


The Latest 
Shindy 
in Ireland. 


Perhaps the most discussed domestic 
event of recent weeks in England was 
the publication of Mr. Gladstone’s let- 
ter on the subject of a legislative remedy for in- 
temperance. Writing to the Bishop of Chester, Mr. 
Gladstone threw a shell into the camp of the United 


Hope at Last for 
Temperance 
Reform. 
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Kingdom Alliance by declaring that ‘‘ Local Option 
could be no more than a partial and occasional 
remedy, that a limitation of licenses regarded as a 
remedy for intemperance was an imposture, and that 
he had long been convinced that the selling of liquors 
for public profit alone afforded the sole chance of 
escape from the present miserable and almost con- 
temptible predicament.” To make matters worse, 
Mr. Gladstone wound up this declaration in favor of 
Gothenburgism by expressing the satisfaction with 
which he regarded the activity of Mr. Chamberlain 
in promoting this particular reform. For a moment 
Sir Wilfred Lawson and his friends were inclined to 
blaspheme ; but upon second thoughts they decided 
to put the best face possible upon Mr. Gladstone’s 
declaration, and to minimize his contemptuous refer- 
ence to their favorite nostrum. The moment, there- 
fore, seems eminently propitious for the summoning 
of a conference between the Gothenburgers on the 
one side and the Lawsonites on the other. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letter expresses the opinion of a great mass of 
moderate practical reformers, and it will encourage 
them to insist upon having a voice in the question 
which has been handled in such a manner as to land 
the country in what Mr. Gladstone truly calls a 
miserable and contemptible predicament. Such a 
conference should endeavor to establish a modus 
vivendi between Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Wilfred 
Lawson. If such an agreement could be established 
something might be done; if not, the publican will 


remain in the future as he has been in the past—the . 


master of the situation. 


Another section of the Liberal party has 
been considerably exercising the mind of 
its allies in the past month. The Trades- 


The Trades- 
Union 
Congress. 


Union Congress, which met at Norwich at the be- © 


ginning of September, passed a resolution in favor of 
the nationalization of the land and the whole means 
of producticn and exchange. This resolution was 
carried on a division by 219 to 61,—figures which 
show a remarkable growth in socialistic feeling 
among the aristocrats of labor. Some of the wisest 
and most experienced of the Trades Unionists voted 
in the minority, and there has been considerable 
shaking of heads over the triumph of Mr. Keir 
Hardie. The edge, however, was taken off the sig- 
nificance of the vote by the acceptance of another 
resolution, which declared that it should be made a 
penal offense for any employer to bring labor into 
the district where the existing supply was sufficient 
for that district. That is to say, if ten farm laborers 
struck for £5 a week wage in harvest time, and there 
are one hundred laborers in the next parish who are 
starving for want of work, a farmer should be sent 
to jail if he engaged ten of these suffering men to 
save his crops from ruin. A Congress that could 
gravely accept such a resolution could accept any- 
thing ; and the vote on the preposterous proposal to 
give labor in any district absolute right to monopo- 
lize all the employment in that district to the ex- 
clusion of all other workmen outside its limits 
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discounted every subsequent resolution which the 
Congress passed. 


At the International Health Congress, 
which met at Budapest, considerable ex- 
citement was occasioned by the announce- 
ment of the discovery of a cure for diphtheria, which 
is at present one of the most unmanageable of dis- 
eases. The method brings it under control by inocu- 
lating the patient with serum. By the use of this 
preventive system of inoculation the mortality from 
diphtheria is said to have fallen from 60 per cent. to 
24 per cent. in a Paris hospital. The announcement 
of the discovery created no small excitement, which 
was not confined to the medical faculty alone. Leading 
American and English physicians express confidence 
in it. 


Inoculation 


Diphtheria. 


News comes from the Antipodes of the 
General Elections in Victoria. Sir James 
Patterson appealed to the country, and 
the country responded by electing 67 opposition can- 
didates and 28 ministerialists. Three ministers were 
defeated, and the free-traders were ‘‘ smashed.” Of 
the 95 members only 14 free-traders were elected. Sir 
James Patterson resigned, and the Hon. George 
Turner is now the Prime Minister of the colony. In 
Queensland there has been so much trouble with the 
violence of the striking sheep-shearers that a district 
of 160 square miles has been placed under the pro- 
visions of the Peace Preservation act, by which all 
carrying of firearms is strictly prohibited. The New 
South Wales legislature has passed, by a large ma- 
jority, a resolution in favor of female suffrage. 
Nearly every week brings news of fresh discoveries. 
of gold in Western Australia. 


Australian 
Progress. 


Oliver Lhe peaceful death of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Wendell Holmes, soon after the celebration of his 
Holmes. eighty-fifth birthday (he was born August 29, 
1809, at Cambridge, Mass., and died October 7, 1894), 
has called forth a world-wide series of grateful trib- 
utes to his memory. Dr. Holmes has been a genial 
influence in our American life, as well as a com- 
manding figure in our national literature. His 
humor has helped to soften the asperities of our 
high-keyed Occidental existence, and his liberality 
and kindliness of view have had their influence in the 
theological as well as the social world. His active 
and conspicuous literary life extended through a 
period of sixty years. He had written good poetry 
in his schoolboy days, and it was as early as 
1830 that he aroused the whole country with his 
spirited poem ‘Old Ironsides,” and saved the fri- 
gate Constitution from being demolished as old junk. 
It was in 1890, just sixty years later, that his graceful 
volume, ‘‘ Over the Teacups,” was written. ‘‘ The Au- 
tocrat of the Breakfast Table,” ‘‘ The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table,” and ‘‘ Elsie Venner” appeared re- 
spectively in 1858, 1859 and 1861,—a period just mid- 
way between ‘‘Old Ironsides” and ‘‘ Over the Tea- 
cups.” Over against every one of the long list of his 
contributions to general literature might be set down 
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Such comparisons are of 
e aml very limited application 

at best; yet the news of 
Prof. David Swing’s death at Chi- 
cago, within a few days of Dr. 
Holmes’ death at Boston, leads read- 
ily to the reflection that in some 
regards the mind and influence of 
the famous essayist of the Western 
metropolis were akin to those of 
Boston’s genial autocrat. Professor 
Swing was by the common consent 
of Chicago its foremost citizen in 
all that pertained to intellectual and 
moral interests. His mind was criti- 
cal rather than constructive, and 
poetical rather than philosophical or 
logical. His character was singu- 
larly pure and unworldly, though 
he was no ascetic. His influence 
was all the stronger because his 
characteristics and ideals were so 
different from those of the typical 
go-ahead Chicago man of affairs. As 
an independent preacher in the great 
Central Music Hall, he was able 
year after year through a long period 
to command full audiences and re- 
tain a large nucleus of consfant 
supporters. No other independent 
church movement of a similar na- 
ture has ever in any American city 
been so completely successful. Pro- 
fessor Swing’s withdrawal from the 
Presbyterian Church many years 
ago, after a bitter heresy trial—in 
which he was acquitted, but too 
sharply opposed ever to be comforta- 
bleagain within any denominational 
lines—did not at first remove him 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR DAVID SWING. 


the title of some v9!nable work in his professional field 
of medical praci'ce and science. There occurs at once 
to every lover of our great American authors the 
thought that Dr. Holmes was the last survivor of the 
distinguished group which included Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Whittier and Lowell. Hawthorne 
died much sooner than these others, but should also 
be counted in their number. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, who at seventy-two retains his great vigor and 
does not slacken his wonderful activity in professional 
and literary work, was a few years younger than 

- Lowell and many years younger than the other mem- 
bers of the group justnamed. But Dr. Hale was an 
intimate associate of these great men, while very 
much of his work ranks deservedly with theirs as a 
part of our priceless and undying literature ; and we 
deem it a happy thing that Dr. Hale has consented to 
prepare for this issue of the Review the character 
sketch of his friend and parishioner. 


outside the pale of Protestant ortho- 
doxy. But from the general tenor 
of his preaching it is to be inferred 
that his taste for systematic theology grew less and 
less, until the outlines of his original Presbyterian 
creed had very largely disappeared. 


General William Booth, the original 
founder and still vigorous and loyally sup- 
ported leader of the Salvation Army, is 
now in America for the second time, and will remain 
through several months. Great progress has been made 
by the Salvation Army in this country since General 
Booth reviewed it nearly ten years ago. His son 
Commander Ballington Booth and his daughter-in- 
law Mrs. Ballington Booth have demonstrated their 
rare fitness for the leadership of the American wing. 
While the army has made great advances in the new 
world, its progress in Europe and even in Asia has in 
some respects been still more remarkable during the 
past decade. Especially is General Booth to be con- 
gratulated upon his ‘“‘ Darkest Englend ” scheme. 


Gen. Booth's 
Visit to 
America. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


A DESPERATE CHANCE. 
From Harper's Weekly (New York). 


September 21.—Negotiations are begun at Washington 
for a new treaty between the United States and Japan.... 
The New York Constitutional Convention resolves that 
proposed amendments, if ratified by the people, shall 
take effect January 1, 1895....Colonial Exhibition opened 
in Manchester, England. 

September 22.—Many lives are lost and much property 
destroyed by a tornado which passes over Iowa and Min- 
nesota....The New York Constitutional Convention di- 
rects the appointment of a committee to present and 
explain proposed amendments to the people of the State. 
....-Emperor William in a speech at Thorn denounces the 
conduct of the Poles in West Prussia....New Panama 
Canal shares to the amount of 30,000,000 francs are issued 
in Paris. 

September 23.—Fire in Portland, Oregon, destroys prop- 
erty to the value of $2,000,000.... Demonstration in Dub- 
lin in favor of the Amnesty Movement....Telegrams fron 
Benin, W. Africa, state that the British gunboats block- 
aded and shelled Nana’s town....Gold reef discovered at 
Salisbury, Mashonaland....The Chief Law Officer of the 


Argentine Republic issues a 
report recommending the Su- 
preme Court to confirm the 
extradition of Jabez Balfour. 
.... Lord Plunkett, Archbis op 
of Dublin, consecrates a Prot- 
estant church in Madrid, and 
a Spanish clergyman as the 
first Protestant Bishop of Ma- 
drid .... Bulgarian elections 
take place and result in favor 
of the Old Conservative party. 


September 24.— Hurricane 
off the southern coast of Flor- 
ida....Biennial Conference of 
the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation begins at Saratoga.... 
Brazil gives notice to the Uni- 
ted States that on January 1, 
1895, she will abrogate the reci- 
procity treaty between the 
two governments....The re- 
sult of the elections in Norway 
indicates that. the. Radicals 
will have an increased major- 
ity in the next Storthing.... 
More than 300 persons are 
drowned and 15,000 houses de- 
stroyed by the floods in Japan. 
...-The French Ministers of 
War and Marine are prepar- 
ing to begin operations against 
Madagascar .... Annual Con- 
gress of the Sanitary Institute 
opened at Liverpool; Sir F. 
S. Powell, M.P., delivers the 
presidential address....Japan- 
ese Parliament convened for 
an extraordinary session on 
October 15....The blowing up 
of the military barracks at 
Granada, Nicaragua, causes 
great loss of life. 


September 25.—Connecticut 
Democrats nominate Ernest 
Cody for Governor....The battleship Maine develops a 
speed of 17.55 knots on her informal trial trip ; this proves 
her the fastest ship of her class afloat....Premier Patter- 
son, of Victoria, and the rest of the Cabinet resign ; Mr. 
Turner, the leader of the opposition, is asked to form a 
new ministry....The colonial House of Representatives, 
New Zealand, passes bills providing for expenditures of 
$500,000 in the purchase and opening up of native lands 
for settlement....The Czar is announced to be suffering 
from kidney disease. 

September 26.—New York Democrats nominate David 
B. Hill for Governor and Daniel N. Lockwood for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor....A West Indian cyclone moves north- 
ward from Florida, following the coast... .Seventy social- 
ists, including many leaders of the party, are arrested in 
Vienna General Eguzquiza is elected President of 
Paraguay....It is estimated that from twelve to fifteen 
thousand of the Scottish coal miners have resumed work; 
the loss of traffic to the three leading railway com- 
panies during the thirteen weeks of the strike has been 
nearly $1,600,000....A British steamer seized by a Japan- 
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ese warship in Formosa....An Italian is sentenced in 
Paris to eight years’ imprisonment for forging Bank of 
England notes to the amount of $8,000,000....Insurgent 
Kaffir rising against the Portuguese at Lorenzo Marquez, 
on Delagoa Bay, Africa. 

September 27.—Nebraska Democrats, in convention, in- 
dorse the Populist nomination for Governor, and favor 
free coinage of silver at sixteen to one ; bolters nominate 
Sturdevant for Governor, and repudiate the silver reso- 
lution..:.The President issues a proclamation granting 
amnesty to persons convicted of polygamy under the Ed- 
munds act....Captain Henry W. Howgate, formerly of 
the U. S. Signal Service, who is charged with having 
stolen over $300,000 from the government, is arrested in 
New York City after having been a fugitive from justice 
for thirteen years....The London Chamber of Commerce 
gives a dinner to Representative W. L. Wilson, Chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee of the United 
States Congress....Conference of the British Miners’ 
Federation held in Edinburgh....A new ministry formed 
in Victoria, with the Hon. George Turner as Premier end 
Treasurer. 

September 28.—Princeton students, in mass meeting, 
decide to abolish hazing in all its forms....The Cunarder 
Lucania makes the trip from Queenstown to New York 
in five days, seven hours and forty-eight minutes, thus 
breaking the Atlantic record....Wheat sells in Chicago 
for fifty cents a bushel, the lowest recorded price... -Jdap- 
anese in Corea rapidly advancing northwards....The 
Premier of West Australia makes his Budget speech; 
the revenue shows an increase of 20 per cent. 

September 29.—The New York State Constitutional 
Convention adjourns sine die, after adopting thirty-three 
amendments to the present constitution for submission 
to the people ; the most important changes proposed are 
those relating to the judiciary, the legislative apportion- 
ment, the improvement of the canals, education, chari- 


ties, pool-selling and municipal government 

forces capture Mataram, Island of Lombok, after a siege 
of eight hours and a loss of one officer and twelve men. 
....The Baltic Canal is officially opened....A Parnellite 
manifesto, violently attacking the other factions of the 
Trish party, is issued in Dublin. 


September 30.—Six people are injured in a Pennsylvania 
railroad collision at Philadelphia....Much damage is 
done by a storm along the Atlantic coast....The report of 
the Royal Commission on the Unification of London is 
published ...The reserves of the Japanese Imperial 
Guard are called out.... Resignation of M. Decrais (French , 
Ambassador in London) announced; Baron de Coureel 
succeeds him....One hundred and eighty non-commis- 
sioned officers of the chief gunnery school! in Berlin are 
arrested for insubordination ...A Shelley monument is 
unveiled at Viareggio by Shelley’s Italian admirers. 


October 1.—Judge Jenkins’ decision in the case of the 
Northern Pacific strikers is reversed by the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Chicago in so far as it so interprets 
the law as to prohibit peaceful strikes....Messrs. Have- 
meyer, Searles and Seymour are indicted by the District 
of Columbia Grand Jury for refusing to testify before the 
Senate Sugar Investigation Committee....Town elections 
in Connecticut result in heavy Republican gains....The 
Japanese forces are advancing on Moukden....Peace is 
restored in Hayti. 


October 2.—The Florida State election is carried by the 
regular Democrats ; militia is kept under arms because of 
local excitement ....The New Jersey legislature meets 
and adjourns without transacting any business....Sev- 
eral persons are killed and property worth $1,000,000 de- 
stroyed by a tornado at Little Rock, Ark....The World’s 
Fair at Antwerp closes ..Members of the British Cabi- 
net are summoned to a special council to consider the 
situation in China. 
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October 3.—The Vermont legislature meets in biennial 
session.... Democrats win by reduced majorities in the 
Georgia State election....Lord Kimberley, British For- 
eign Minister, takes measures to protect foreigners in the 
treaty ports of China....Sir Joshua Renals is elected 
Lord Mayor of London. 


October 4.—Action is begun in Washington to compel 
the Treasury Department to pay sugar bounties for the 
year ending June 30, 1895....Two British cruisers and 
two gunboats are ordered to China....Premier Crispi 
celebrates his seventy-fifth birthday. 


October 5.—The Farmers’ National Congress meets at 
Parkersburg, W. Va....William L. Strong is named for 
Mayor and John W. Goff for Recorder of New York City 
by the Committee of Seventy; the Republicans indorse 
the nominations....The upper house of the Hungarian 
Diet passes the Freedom of Worship bill. 


October 6, — Massachusetts Republicans renominate 
Governor Greenhalge and the other State officers ; New 
York Democrats, through their State Committee, choose 
Justice Charles F. Brown, of the Supreme Court, as can- 
didate for Judge of the Court of Appeals in place of Judge 
Gaynor, who declines the nomination....Chinese are re- 
ported as retreating through Moukden. 


October 7.—An express train is wrecked near Bristol, 
Tenn....Emperor William approves the ministerial draft 
of the parliamentary programme....The anniversary of 
Parnell’s death is observed in Dublin. 


October 8.—A wind storm does great damage on the 
West Florida coast.... Massachusetts Democrats nomi- 
nate John E. Russell for Governor, and indorse the 
national administration ; Fresident Cleveland instructs 
administration officials to take no active part in State 
political campaigns....Two of the three South Carolina 
Supreme Court Justices declare the Dispensary law 
constitutional....The United States Supreme Court be- 
gins its October term....The United States Minister in 
Pekin warns Americans that the city will be attacked by 
the Japanese. 

October 9.—Independent Democrats of New York 
nominate Everett P. Wheeler for Governor, and approve 
* the rest of the regular State ticket.:..Five men are killed 
in a colliery fire near Shamokin, Penn....Signor Trivino 
heads an insurrection in Ecuador....Chili pays awards to 
the United States amounting to $250,000. 
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October 10.—The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions meets at Madison, Wis., the Indian Con- 
ference at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., and the American Bank- 
ers’ Association at Baltimore....Tammany nominates 
Nathan Straus for Mayor, and Frederick Smyth for Re- 
corder of New York City....Much damage is done by 
a severe wind storm in and about New York City....The 
American Debenture Company, of Chicago, fails with 
liabilities of $1,500,000. , 

October 11.—All the anti-Tammany organizations unite 
on the Committee of Seventy’s candidates for Mayor 
and Recorder in New York City....The Portuguese at 
Loreazo Marquez are hemmed in by 30,000 Kaffirs....The 
Japanese take Wi-Ju. 

October 12.—Two robbers hold up an express train near 
Sacramento, Cal., and secure $50,000; a train on the 
Fredericksburg and Potomac road, 41 miles south of 
Washington, D. C., is robbed of $150,000....The Johann 
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Strauss jubilee begins at Vienna ... Venezuela occupies 
with troops a portion of territory claimed by Great 
Britain. 

October 18.—Cabinet officers attend the exercises con- 
nected with the dedication of the old Holland Purchase 
Land Office at Batavia, N. Y., to the memory of Robert 
Morris, the financier of the Revolution....A statue of Sir 
John A. McDonald, late Canadian Premier, is unveiled in 
Toronto. 

October 14.—Belgium holds her first parliamentary elec- 
tion with universal suffrage ; both the Clerical party 
and the Socialists make gains ; the Liberals lose thirty- 
one seats in the Chamber of Deputies....Germany rejects 
England’s proposal to join in intervention in the war be- 
tween China and Japan. 

October 15.—Judge Jenkins, of the U.S. Circuit Court, 
dismisses the petition for the removal of Receiver Oakes, 
of the Northern Pacific railway....The Greater New 
York Commission issues an address to the people, appeal- 
ing for votes at the coming election in favor of municipal 
consolidation....The Japanese Farliament is summone | 
to meet in extra session to discuss the war with China.... 
Two more British cruisers are ordered to Chinese waters. 

October 16.—Fire at Houston, Texas, destroys property 
valued at $500,000....The New York Court of Appeals 
decides that estates, not legacies, are the basis of the in- 
heritance tax ; this decision will greatly increase State 
revenues....Joseph Chamberlain, in a speech at Durham, 
explains the reform bill which he is to introduce at the 
next session of Parliament....Emperor William unveils 
a monument of his grandfather at Weisbaden. 

October 17.—Three of a mob of would-be lynchers are 
killed by militiamen at Washington Court House, Ohio. 
....Many Fall River (Mass.) weavers again go on strike. 
.... The young King of Servia visits Emperor William at 
Potsdam....Thirty students are arrested at St. Peters- 
burg, charged with complicity in a Nihilist plot. 

October 18.—Strikers of the Straight Creek Coal Com- 
pany, of Kentucky, fire from ambush on miners, fatally 
wounding two....Three of the Czar’s brothers start for 
Livadia....The Chinese hastily fortify Wei-Hai-Wai ; the 
special session of the Japanese Parliament is opened by 
the Emperor in person; bills for increasing the army 
and navy are introduced. 

October 19.—Nathan Straus wi hdraws from the Tam- 
many ticket in New York City, and Hugh J. Grant is 
named for Mayor in his place....The Federal Grand 
Jury at Chicago indicts prominent railroad men and 
shippers for violations of the Interstate Commerce law. 
....An emblem sent by the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution is placed on the grave of Lafayette. 

October 20.—New York City police officers who were 
dismissed from the force are arrested on indictments for 
blackmail and extortion....The Czar is believed to be 
dying ; the Czarina has a stroke of apoplexy. 


OBITUARY. 


September 18.—Rafael Nunez, President of the Repub- 
lic of Colombia. 

September 19.—Hon. Isabella Eliz, Augusta Lake. 

September 20.—Mme. Fursch-Madi, Belgian prima 
donna, for many years resident in New York....Giovanni 
Battista Rossi, the eminent Italian archzologist, prefect 
of the Vatican museum....Dr. Eugene Talbot, French 
professor of literature and rhetoric....Dr. Henry Hoff- 
man-Donner, physician, humorous writer and poet, of 


Frankfort, Germany....George A. Johnson, ex-Attorney- 
General of California....James Elwin Millard, D.D., 
English clergyman. 

September 21.—Hon. P. C. Hill, ex-Premier and Pro- 
vincial Secretary of Nova Scotia. 

September 22.—Ex-State Senator John C. Jacobs, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

September 23.—General Willard Slocum, of the Thir- 
teenth Army Corps during the siege of Vicksburg....Ad- 
miral Mellersh, of the British Navy Judge Ariel 
Standish Thurston, of Elmira, N. Y. 

September 24.—General Thomas Seir Cummings, one of 
the founders of the National Academy of Design....Vice- 
Admiral Charles Boughey, of the British Navy. 

September 25.—Douglas Luce, of Champaign County, 
Ohio, who was assistant commissary in Hull’s army dur- 
ing the War of 1812, and knew the Indian chief Tecumseh. 
....John White, ex-member of the Dominion Parliament 
for East Hastings....M. Gustave-Amédée Humbert, life 
Senator of France and ex-Minister of Justice. 


THE LATE EX-GOVERNOR ANDREW, G. CURTIN, 


September 26.—Launt Thompson, American sculptor, 
....Col. Dwight Morris, of Bridgeport, Conn., ex-Minister 
to France....Prof. John Whipple Potter Jenks, of Brown 
University. 

September 27.—Bowie Dash, an old-time coffee mer- 
chant of New York City. 

September 28.—A. Lehman, a great dry goods merchant 
of New Orleans....Col. A. G. McGrath, Probate Judge of 
Charieston, 8. C....Lord Haddon. 

September 30.—Gen. A. M. West, of Holly Springs, 
Miss., projector of the Mississippi Central railroad.... 
Birdseye Blakeman, book publisher....General James A. 
Peiden, of Jacksonville, Fla., a veteran of the Seminole 
and Mexican Wars....Rev. Grindall Reynolds, D,D., 
secretary of the American Unitarian Association. 

October 1.—William Wood, a well-known promoter of 
the:public school system of New York City. 

October 2.—Richard C McMurtrie, a legal authority of 
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Philadelphia. ...Algernon Percy 
Banks St. Maur, Duke of Som- 
erset. 

October 8.— Prof. David 
Swing, the Chicago preacher. 
.... William P. Maulsby, Mary- 
land lawyer, first State Senator 
for Carroll County (elected in 
1837)....Prof. E. W. Whipple, of 
the Shattuck School (Minn.). 
....Ex-Assemblyman William 
S. Throckmorton, of Monmouth 
County, N. J. 

October 4.—Captain Philip M. 
Price, U. 8. Engineer Corps.... 
John M. Chivington, Colorado 
pioneer and Indian fighter.... 
Dr. Rudolph Seiffert, a prom- 
inent German-American physi- 
cian of Chicago. 

October 5.—Prof. Vincenzo 
Botta, scholar and author, of 
New York City....Charles C. 
Parsons, of Boston, a mining 
engineer of national reputation. 

October 6.— General Charles 
R. Thompson, veteran of the 
Civil War....Daniel Woodson, 
first Territorial Secretary of 
Kansas. 


October. 7.—Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes ..... Ex - Governor 
Andrew G. Curtin, of Pennsyl- 
vania....Luther Colby, of Bos- 
ton, editor of the Banner o7 
Light and a pioneer advocate of 
Spiritualism in New England. 


October 8.— Prof. William 
Sloan, of Chicago....Alexander 
K. Shaw, Chicago pioneer and 
member of the Board of Trade. 
...-Prof. Nathaniel Pringsheim, 
the distinguished German bot- 
anist. 

October 9.—Earl Grey, third of that name....A. G. ° 
Tourangeau, postmaster of Quebec....Rev. Lewis Bur- 
ton, D.D., for forty-seven years a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman of Cleveland, and the senior clergyman of the 
Diocese of Ohio. 

October 10.—Sir John Dugdale-Astley, British sports- 
man....Captain William Snyder, a Union veteran of 
Baltimore, Md....Captain Robert C. Andrews, a cente- 
narian of Sumter, 8. C. 

October 11.—Lieut.-Col. F. C. Brougher, of Oakland, 
Cal. 

October 12.—John Nichol, professor of English litera- 
ture, London, Eng....Charles F. Durston, Warden of Sing 
Sing Prison, N. Y. 

October 138.—M. Etienne Brossard, member of the 
French Senate....Rev. Dr. Minnegerode, pastor of Jef- 
ferson Davis, at Richmond, Va., under the Confederacy. 


October 14.—Max Klein, the violinist. 


October 15.—Sir Alfred Stephen, formerly Chief Justice 
of New South Wales....Miss Mabel W. Dillingham, one 
of the founders of the Calhoun Colored School in*the 





THE LATE JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


“Black Belt” of Alabama....Major Owen S. Downey, 
once prominent in the affairs of West Virginia....Judge 
Macon B. Allen, the first colored man admitted to the bar 
in the United States. 

October 16.—Rev. Dennis B. Collins, of West Winfield, 
N. Y., a well-known poet. 

October 18.—Edwin G. Reid, ex-Justice of the North 
Carolina Supreme Court....Lord Drumlaurig, eldest son 
of the Marquis of Queensberry....Engineer Henry D. 
McEwan, U.S.N....Samuel Booth, ex-Mayor of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y....Col. James Henry Burton, of Virginia, 
superintendent of arms under the Confederate govern- 
ment....Captain William B. Johns, a veteran of the 
Mexican War....George W. Chaplin, a well-known Chi- 
cago broker....General William F, Raynolds, a distin- 
guished officer in the Federal army during the Civil War. 

October 19.—James Darmesteter, Orientalist and pro- 
fessor of Persian language and literature at the College 
of France. 

October 20.—James Anthony Froude, the English his- 
torian and essayist....John C. Gallagher, a well-known 
dramatic critic of New York City. 
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THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS. 


LECTIONS are to be held on November 6 in every 
State and Territory except Maine. In twenty-one 
States Governors are to be chosen, and in several others 
minor State officers or judges; some thirty legislatures 
’ must be elected in whole or in part, and on twenty-two 
of these legislatures will devolve the duty of choosing 
United States Senators ; all but four of the 356 Represent- 
atives in Congress and four Territorial Delegates will be 
voted for, besides many county and municipal officers. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


Governors and legislatures to be chosen in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachuset s and Connecticut. The Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire legislatures will choose United 
States Senators in 1895. State issues not prominent; Con- 
gressional contests are concerned chiefly with the effect 
of the tariff on manufacturing interests. 

EASTERN MIDDLE STATES. 

Governors and legislatures (one or both houses) in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. The 
legislatures of New Jersey (where the Senate holds over 
from last year) and Delaware will choose United States 
Senators. Important mayoralty campaign in New York 
City. Tariff and income tax the principal issues in Con- 
gressional campaign. Constitutional amendments to be 
voted on in New York. 

WESTERN MIDDLE STATES. 

Legislatures to be chosen in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin ; governors in the two latter ; legislatures 
to choose Senators in Illinois and Michigan ; minor State 
officers in Ohio. Both the tariff and the silver issues are 
prominent in the Congressional contests in this group of 
States, the tariff as affecting lumber interests more par- 
ticularly in Michigan and Wisconsin, the money question 
occupying a more important place in Ohio and Indiana. 
Women take part in electing educational officers in Illi- 
nois. 

THE NORTHWEST. 

Governors in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Kansas and Nebraska ; legislatures in all of these and in 
Missouri also; legislatures to choose Senators in Minne- 


sota, South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri ; 
minor State officers in Iowa. Democratic-Populist fusion 
in Nebraska on State ticket, and in other States on Con- 
gress nominations. Silver the leading issue in Congres- 
sional contests. 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES. 


Legislatures which will choose United States Senators 
in Colorado, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. (In each of 
two latter States two Senators will have to be chosen 
next winter). Colorado, Idaho and Wyoming will also 
choose Governors and other State officers ; Montana wil] 
elect a Supreme Court Justice. All parties in these States 
favor free silver. A vigorous effort is being made in 
Colorado to overthrow the present Populist State govern- 
ment. A non-political issue of much local importance in 
Montana is the decision of the capital location. 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 


California and Nevada will choose Governors and legis- 
latures ; in California and Washington the legislature nuw 
elected will have the choosing of United States Senators. 
In Nevada five State tickets are in the field—two Demo- 
cratic, one Republican, one “ Silver” and one Populist. In 
California the campaign for the Governorship has been 
mainly fought on the question of State taxation and ex- 
penditures ; important constitutional amendments will 
be voted on. 

THE SOUTH. 

South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas are the only South- 
ern States which elect Governors this year ; several oth- 
ers will elect judges and minor officers ; in North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and West Virginia the 
legislatures now chosen will elect United States Senators. 
The only Congressional districts in the South that will be 
seriously contested this year are in Texas, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Maryland. The other Southern States 
will probably return solidly Democratic delegations. The 
Populists hope to make inroads in Texas, Georgia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. The Louisiana sugar planters 
may elect one or two Republican Representatives. 


THE GUBERNATORIAL CANDIDATES. ; 
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+ Nominee of “ Silver Party,’ John E. Jones. 
t Nominee of bolting Democrats, P. D. Sturdevant. 
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(From a drawing by V. Gribayédoff). 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


By permission of McClure’s Magazine, 


O. W. HOLMES AND E, E. HALE, AS PHOTOGRAPHED IN DR. 


HOLMES’ STUDY. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


HE plan of Dr. Holmes’ papers, which he called 
‘“‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” sup- 
posed a close confidence between him and the reader. 
Other writers had made like profession. But he, 
more than most men, liked the sympathy of those for 
whom he wrote, and was willing to secure it by ad- 
vances toward them, in which he would show his 
hand,—if one may be permitted that expression. If 
people object to that, I will say ‘‘ he revealed his per- 
sonality.” ® 
He has amused himself in late years, as he has told 
me more than once, in dictating some passages of his 
own biography. This will prove to be not only en- 
tertaining,—of that no reader doubts,—but philo- 
sophical and instructive. Weshall find, I think, that 
he has anticipated it in some of his essays already 
published, from which, indeed, many wise axioms as 
to education and development have been taken into 
the general stock of conversation. And it will be 


read with the interest with which people read the life 
of a friend. 

It gives one instance more of the folly and fallacy 
of the older theory—born of romance, by the way— 
that to be good for anything a man must be born a 
beggar and knocked about the world like a beggar 
for his first twenty years. The republican doctrine 
that everybody who wants it must have thorough 
schooling has done its share in disproving this as- 
sumption, always absurd. And people interested in 
literature do not fail to see in America that such men 
and women as Bryant, Irving, Bancroft, Paulding, 
the Everetts, Emerson, Hawthorne, Prescott, Pal- 
frey, Motley, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Stowe, Miss Willard—to take names 
as they occur—were born in homes where they re- 
ceived the most tender care and grew up with the 
best training which the schools of their time could 
give. Everybody who has read Dr. Holmes knows 
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also that for health and good spirits it is not a bad 
thing to have a line of ancestors who enjoyed health 
and good spirits, running back, indeed, to sixty-four 
men and women who had the sense to leave an island 
of fogs and east wind and ecclesiastical tyranny, and 





DR. HOLMES IN 1893. 


to take their chances in the clear air, with the fresh 
cold water of the freedom of ‘ the Bay.” 

A happy boy, in a happy home, with books and 
friends, with the love of nature and the chance to en- 
joy it; such are the conditions with which Oliver 
Wendell Holmes starts upon life. It proves that they 
answered his purposes quite as well as if, like Colonel 
Jack, he had spent his boyhood on ash-heaps, and had 
then been sold as an apprentice to the colonies. In 
writing the life of James Freeman Clarke, some years 
ago, I had an opportunity to look over Dr. Clarke’s 
notes of the experience of the Harvard class of 1829. 
This means the experience of the boys who, at about 
sixteen years of age, entered Harvard College under 
President Kirkland, and who graduated in 1829, just 
after Josiah Quincy had assumed the charge of the 
college. I had a good deal of talk, sooner or later, 
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.“about those college days with Dr. Holmes. It was 


in the old time, when every boy studied what every 
other boy studied. There was no talk of elective 
studies then. But the little school did its best to 
give an all-round training to those whom it had in 
hand. Of course, when they left college, life opened 
upon them with a certain suddenness; the different 
men went to their different lines of work, and were 
almost surprised to see how wide was the field. 
Holmes described to me, with a good deal of humor, 
his own astonishment when, on returning from Paris, 
he met Clarke in the college yard one day, with some 
large book from the library under his arm, and found 
for the first time how wide was the range of study 
in which Clarke was engaged. I have little doubt 
that Clarke was as much surprised to find the range 
of Holmes’ after college work. But it will not do for 
us to speak slightly of what they gained in those four 
years and the years which had preceded. They left 
college with a decent knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
they could read French and Italian and German, they 
understood the language of their time if a man spoke 
of botany or of chemistry ; and, in short, they were 
ready to begin. 

Holmes passed through his medical studies in the 
University school, called the Boylston School, all the 
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work of which, however, was done in Boston, and 
then went to Paris to study, as did many others of a 
group of young physicians who have since given 
distinction to their profession in America. He was 
very fond of referring afterward to those days in Paris. 
Young as he was, he won the respect of some of the 
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more distinguished teachers there. And it would be 
fair to say, perhaps, that there is no better way for a 
New Englander to break loose from the provincialisms 
of his birth than when he plunges into the full bath 
of the world’s life as he does by a few years in Paris. 
I have had occasion to say to one or two Englishmen 
that Wellington would not have known how to beat 
Napoleon but that he had served in India; that 
Mackintosh could not reform their law for them till 
he had lived in India; that Macaulay could not write 
their history for them till he had been there; and, in 
short, that it would not be a bad rule for them to 
adopt, to say that their young men of promise must 
serve the Empire in the distant colonies or principali- 
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ties before they were intrusted with the highest rule 
at home. A like rule is a good rule for the New 
Englander. Let him live at least a thousand miles 
from Boston before he undertakes even the recon- 
struction of Massachusetts. Good or bad, Holmes 
had this touch of European life at a time when it 
was not as much a matter of course as it is now. 

He had the literary passion from the first. The 
moment he took hold of the ColHegian, a little, 
graduate ,magazine, the Collegian became popu- 
lar ; and he has never written better verses than some 
of those which were published there. Indeed, he 
would say himself that the spirited verses which 
saved the Constitution, and which are the first he 
prints in his collected Poems, are as good as anything 
which there isin the volume. I am sure he would 
have been glad to join in the tribute of regard and 
spect which every man who went through Harvard 
College between 1819 and 1851 pays to the memory of 
Edward Tyrrel Channing, who for those years held 
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the chair called the Boylston Professorship of Rhet- 
oric and Oratory. <A distinguished critic once said 
to me that the men trained at Cambridge for those 
thirty years wrote the best English, as a whole, of 
any menin America. I am sorry to say that he added 
that after that time Harvard lost that pre-eminence. 
If this was because her pupils had carried the secret 
into other universities, we who were under Edward 
Channing do not care. This is certain, that we are 
all grateful to him for taking the nonsense out of us 
as far as he did, and that it would be well for most of 
us if we had had more of that training. Holmes had 
it when Channing was at his prime, and Holmes was 
ready to accept criticism. He liked criticism, whether 
on his own work or other people’s. 

So it was that, as early as 1832, he began the series 
called ‘*‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” in a 
bright magazine which the Buckinghams published 
in Boston, which they called the New England Maga- 
zine. It is the magazine which has been revived 
with so much spirit and success, and is now under 
the charge of my distinguished friend Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. The Everetts wrote for it, the Buckinghams 
wrote for it, I think Hawthorne wrote something for 
it, Holmes and others of the young men wrote for it, 
and Holmes had made the plan of ‘‘The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table” even then, when he was but 
twenty-three years old. This must have been ix one 
of the first numbers of the New England Magazine. 
He himself speaks of the gap between the two ‘‘ Auto- 
crats” as a silence of twenty-five years. The Auto- 
crat papers, as we now know them, begin with the 
words, ‘‘I was just going to say, when I was inter- 
rupted—” 

He lost that medium of communication with the 
public. He was hard at work in his profession. He 
was appointed a professor in the Medical School at 
Hanover, in New Hampshire,— Dartmouth College,— 
and his lectures there took him away from Boston 
for some months of every year, until the year 1847. 
He was then appointed to the similar chair in the 
Boylston (Harvard) Medical School, and gave up his 
work at Dartmouth College. Once and again he ad- 
dressed audiences, notably in the case when he at- 
tacked the Homeceopathists, in two lectures for which 
they have never forgiven him, which he delivered 
under the auspices of the Boston Society for the Pro- 
motion of Useful Knowledge. But you might say 
nothing happened, in public affairs or private, in 
which he was not interested. The titles of his occa- 
sional poems are a sort of calendar of what was going 
on in the world. And it was a perfect matter of 
course, when Moses Dresser Phillips, of the firm of 
Phillips & Sampson, determined on publishing the 
Atlantic Monthly, that he should press Holmes into 
the service, if he would come, among the distin- 
guished men who gave the reputation to that journal 
from the beginning. 

I have never seen on record this little speech which 
Mr. Phillips made to his contributors, at a dinner 
party at Parker’s Hotel in Boston, where he sum- 
moned the most distinguished of them, before the 
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magazine was published. The com- 





pany consisted, I think, of Ban- 
croft, Prescott, Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Holmes, Motley, Underwood, 
perhaps, and others, making up 
ten, or possibly twelve. Phillips 
was at the head of the table. He 
said, ‘‘Gentlemen, we are going 
to publish a magazine, and it is to 
be called the Atlantic Monthly. I 
have the pleasure of welcoming 
you here, not because I can write 
poetry like Mr. Lowell or Mr. 
Longfellow, not because I can be 
as funny as Dr. Holmes, not be- 
cause I know as much of history as 
Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Prescott, or Mr. 
Motley. I am here, and I have 
called you together, because I 
know the American people better 
than any of you do, or than all of 
you do.” This was perfectly true, 











and it was to the knowledge which 
the members of the firm had of 
the American people that the At- 
lantic Monthly owed its immediate 
success before the public. Of that success, a very 
large element, as we all know, came from the brill- 
iant dash of the ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 

It undoubtedly introduced Dr. Holmes to a very 
large constituency of people who had not heard his 
name before. His poems were already well known in 
the circle of people who read poetry ; young men and 
young women of literary training knew about him, 
and were interested in what he did. But with “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” one is tempted to 
say that he became the friend of a very large number 
of people who, from that day to this day, have liked 
to know what he thought about matters and things, 
and indeed, have been very apt to follow the advice 
which he gives so good-naturedly. 

Any one who does not know how many fools there 
are in the world would say that the simple audacity 
of the word ‘‘ Autocrat,” and the kindred audacity 
which shows itself all along in his studies and sugges- 
tions, would be intelligible even to the dullest intelli- 
gence. It has not proved to. You will hear people 
say on the right hand and on the left hand that Dr. 
Holmes is vain, that he likes to talk about himself, 
that his egotism permeates all his work. This is ab- 
solutely untrue, but if people are stupid enough to say 
such things, they are too stupid to understand any 
argument about them. 

The truth is that, till the week he died, he has had 
that good cheer or vivacity which comes from balance 
if you please, from prosperity and success if you 
please. He believed that the world was going for- 
ward and that men were going forward. To speak 
reverently, he believed that they were under good 
care. So believing, he could not help being confi- 
dent; and, as he did his part as well as he knew how, 
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he could not help believing that his effort would be 
followed, as Abraham Lincoln would probably have 
said, with all the success it deserved. 

The indexes to the several volumes of his collected 
works are in themselves a curious monument of the 
very wide range of his fun and of his speculation. I 
suppose this is, perhaps, the feature of these essays 
which has given them the most popularity. Take 
such a series of nine successive entries as this : 

“ Agassiz, 

* Age, softening effects of, 

‘* A good time coming, 

* Air-pump, animal under, 

“ Alps, effect of looking at, 

“ American, the Englishman re-enforced, 


* Analogies, power of seeing, 

“ Anatomist’s hymn, 

*¢ Anglo-Saxons die out in America, Dr. Knox thinks.” 

Take down any other book you choose from the 
shelf, and look at ten entries in the index, and you 
will see that they have nothing like this range. It 
speaks, in the first place, of a matchless memory. I 
do not know what machinery he had for making note 
of what he read. I do know that he was fond of good 
books of reference, and had a remarkable collection 
of them. But behind any machinery there was the 
certainty, or something which approached certainty, 
that his memory would serve him, and that it would 
bring up what he wanted from his very wide range of 
reading at the right time and place, and would so 
bring it up that he could rely upon it. 

As an editor, I am enraged by nothing so much, 
or with so good cause, as by notes, sometimes from 
near and intimate correspondents, who say they have 
“dashed off something” which they have sent to me 
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without revision ; or who say ‘that the thing ‘‘ would 
have been better” if they had kept it by them. . Pray, 
why did they not keep it by them? Who asked them 
to dash if off and to send it to us without revision? 
Has the public no rights, and has the editor no rights? 
I obtrude this observation here for the sake of saying 
to young people that they must not be deceived by 
the apparent ease and freshness, and if you please 
slap-dash of Dr. Holmes’ lighter papers, or by the 
absolute fluency with which his verses run. He never 
insulted anybody by sending slap-dash work to the 
press, and that is one reason—as I believe Horace 
said before me—why you and I always like to read 
what he did send to the press. Nobody knows what 
good things ‘he has left out, and nobody ever read 
anything of his for which he had not done the best 


he could do before he submitted it for publication. © 


He had a great advantage in that he was hardly ever 
an editor. In that freedom, .he was not summoned 
to write at a moment’s notice, and he was not com- 
pelled to print work with which he was not satisfied. 
On the other hand, if a duty was to be done, he did 
it. Ifa ballad was to be written for the Old South 
Meeting-House, he wrote it. But he took his time 
for writing it, and he did not say it was finished be- 
fore it was finished. That is the reason why his work 
will stand. 

His companions in his profession know very well 
how accurate he was in his studies in their line. But 
the interesting thing is that, while he did not confine 
himself to his professional reading, he did read all he 
read with so much system, and was never desultory 
in his habit of thought or in his habit of work. All 
this gossiping essay-writing, ornamental if you please, 
or amusing if you please, is the ornament of a build- 
ing which has very solid foundations. 

Is it not quite clear also that his work will stand 
because he had, for the greater part of his life, some- 
thing besides literature to attend to? A fencing master 
is one thing, a drill master is one thing, a professor 
of strategy is one thing, and General Grant or 
General Von Moltke is quite another thing. A man 
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of letters who is nothing but a man of letters knows 
how to describe a battle, or a railway collision, or the 
struggle in the heart of a maiden,—but woe to the 
man of letters, and worse woe to his readers, if he 
have nothing to describe! Itis bad for you and me 
who have to read if, when we cut the leaves, we find 
nothing but an account of what somebody else has 
observed, or perhaps even at the third or fourth re- 
move, an account of what somebody has said that 
somebody else has noticed that somebody else has 
observed. It is a good thing for us, and for all 
Dr. Holmes’ readers, that he had his own life 
to live, his own students to meet, his own lectures 
to deliver, and to keep in the very front of the 
science of his time in his studies of anatomy. No, 
he does not bore you and me with reference to 
those studies. We can read a poem, or perhaps a 
volume, without guessing how he was occupying the 
working hours of working days of working years. 
But all the same, you and I have the writing of a man 
who knows life. He has studied it from more than 
one point of view. He has seen all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. He has spoken in more languages than 
one. All of which he has stated himself better than 
Ican say it. It is interesting to have an object lesson 
regarding it in his own life, and to see for ourselves 
that he, ‘‘ the head of our Academy,” the man of let- 
ters who had the respect and love of every other man of 
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letters, was the leading man of letters because he was 
a man of affairs, energetically and enthusiastically 
engaged in the daily duty wholly outside of literature. 
It has more than once pained me when I have 
seen such thorough work as his given to our great 
devouring public,—to be read and digested just as if 
it were 4 Sunday newspaper,—without ahy pretense, 
anywhere, at adequate criticism. It seems nobody’s 
business to say whether it is good or bad. ‘‘ Here is 
another book by Holmes! Hurrah! Read it as 
quick as you can,—and look out for Rider Hag- 
gard’s next novel.” When Longmans announced 
the New Review, I saw that title with joy, saying 
only, ‘‘Alas that there are no old ones in Amer- 
ica.” But the first number of the New Review re- 
viewed no book,—reviewed no thing. Criticism so 
called seems to be reduced to two forms, in this 
rapid pace of ours, If an author does something 
like what he did before the man who ‘does the 
book ” says, ‘‘ Why does Mr. Brown give us another of 
Brown give us another of the studies which are in his 
Brown attempts something in a new vein the man 
who “does his book” says, ‘‘Why does not Mr. 
Brown give us another of the studies which are in his 
line?” This is all that we get from the critical 
journals,—and it is wearisome in the long run. 


Iam tempted to 
say this because, 
as I have said, 
Holmes enjoyed 
criticism. He was 
himself a critic by 
nature. He was 
always pleased, in 
conversation, by 
any intelligent 
criticism as to what 
he had written. He 
was no such fool as 
to expect praise al- 
ways. He was no 
such coward as to 
suppose that he 
never deserved 
blame. But, really, 
when he had done - 

a aint piece of work, there 
was nobody to say whether it 
were thorough or not, or whether 
it met the occasion. 

Take his Life of Emerson. I 
am sorry to find that it is not in 
the standard collection of his 
prose works. Here is a book in 
a line new to him—not easy to 
follow. It is wonderfully well 
done. Only one who has tried to 
do the same sort of work knows 
how difficult it is. Here is one 
of the happy exceptions of lit- 
erary careers, that the life of such 
a man as Emerson should be 
written by such a man as Holmes. A great phil- 
osopher is studied by a contemporary who is no mean 
philosopher, who is a poet, and who is pre-eminently 
a manof his time. And this popular man of his 
time, poet-philosopher, does not shirk his work. He 
goes to it as conscientiously as he would go toa 
delicate and critical surgical operation. Now, really, 
when such a book is finished, he has a right to have 
some one tell him whether it is well done or badly 
done—some one who knows, some one whose opinion 
he respects. It does not seem to me fair that the 
welcome he receives should be only this wretched 
‘*Hurrah ! Another book from Holmes. Genial Auto- 
crat writes life of Emerson. Hurrah! Next.!” as if 
we were all having our boots blacked or were taking 
our turn in a barber’s shop. 

The serious purpose is hardly hidden beneath the 
light-hearted play of any of Holmes’ stories or bi- 
ographies or essays. I told him once that an over- 
sensitive reader had taken the fancy that his descrip- 
tion of a ‘‘possession” in Elsie Venner was so true that 
she who read felt in danger that she was thus con- 
trolled by a master mind, as, indeed, the hypnotists 
would perhaps teach us. Holmes was very grave 
when I said this. Often, indeed, he was the gravest 
of men. He said that he wrote the book merely as a 
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psychological romance, with the eager wish to ex- 
pose the folly and wickedness of the doctrine of 
transmitted sin. For this purpose he invented, 
wholly, what he called the psychological imagination 
of Elsie Venner’s possession by another's will. He 
did not believe, and he had not supposed that any one 
would think he did, that such possession is possible. 
He was eager to say to me that he had no idea that 
one person can so control another. He was surprised 
that any one fancied that he thoughtso. But, on the 
other hand, his wish was to show that sin cannot be 
inherited. Sin must come from the will of the sin- 
ner. It must be a conscious act and purpose of his 
own. He was eager that I should say to any one that 
he never supposed such a case as Elsie Venner’s 
really possible. 

All which I copy from a note I made at the time 
by way of showing how eager he was to enforce some 
essential truth in what he wrote. Wisdom or joke, 


fun or retrospect, there is a purpose behind it all. 
And, as I meet the young people of to-day, and as I 
look round on the men and women whose writings 
they like to read, I see no one left whose serious 
purpose seems to me to affect them as did his, 

His unflinching, infinite kindness to young people 
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has been remarked everywhere. I wish I could say 
‘* unwearying,” but, alas, it was not unwearying. He 
was often very tired after a day spent in encouraging, 
or advising, or explaining. One wonders, indeed, 
whether it be the best use we can make of a life 
spared to pass the limit of four-score, without the 
‘labor and sorrow ” suggested in that Psalm which 
is said to be the oldest word of our modern literature. 
One wonders whether, with a poet, philosopher and 
friend who has passed four-score and shows no sign of 
‘*sorrow or labor,” we might not do better than to 
use him to read the manuscripts of young beginners, 
to auswer the door-bell when they call to pay homage, 
or to advise them as to the publishers whom they 
shall employ. But we have not, as yet, hit on any 
protection for those whom we honor as we honored 
him. And he would himself have said that he was no 
better than his fathers. E 

What is certain is, that we are all glad he has 
lived, and that we shall never forget him. 

Dr. Holmes was, of course, the person named as the 
first member of the list of Forty suggested by the 
Critic, as an American Academy, now ten years ago. 
Of course, also, Mr. Howells is his rightful successor 
in that company. 


DR. HOLMES IN HIS FAVORITE SEAT AT BEVERLY, 








LEGAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY LYNN R. MEEKINS. 


N a recent address before the Section on Legal 
Education of the American Bar Association, 
Professor John D. Lawson, of the University of Mis- 
souri, related an entertaining experience. He moved 
to Missouri from Canada and went before the Court 
for examination for admission to the bar. After he 
had prepared himself and the examiner had an- 
nounced his desire to proceed, he was asked the fol- 
lowing question: ‘‘ What is the name of the reporter 
of the Chancery Court of Upper Canada?” He gave 
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the name and was told that that would do. The next 
morning he received his certificate permitting him to 
practice in the courts of Missouri. He added another 
illustration. An old negro preacher in St. Louis 
wanted to be a lawyer. He had spelled his way 
through a few hundred pages of Blackstone and of 
some obsolete dictionary and the statutes of the State. 
He was examined in open court, and of course the 
examination was ridiculous. But he was not dis- 
mayed. He went to one of the interior counties and, 
in spite of having been turned down in St. Louis, 
secured a certificate of admission which entitled him 
to practice law in any and every court of the State. 
His first client was a poor negro charged with mur- 


der. He was afterward found to have acted under 
circumstances of justifiable self-defense; but the 
management of the case resulted in conviction and 
in the sentence of death. So badly was it tangled 
up that it required the hardest kind of work on the 
part of good lawyers to save the prisoner’s life. 

Professor Lawson added that the three standards. 
of legal education in the West were the law school 
standard, which is good ; admission by the Supreme: 
Court, in which a fair knowledge of law and practice 
is demanded, and the admission by the judges of the 
inferior courts, in which there are four or more stand- 
ards,—all bad. Some of the law schools of the 
West permit members of the bar to take the course 
in one year, and this gentleman gives it as an actual 
fact that certain courts admit men who have never 
read a word of law in order to aid them in getting 
advantage of the one year offer. The only promise 
in the matter is that the new-made lawyer pledges 
himself to read and study law. 

In the same discussion of this question, Jerome C. 
Knowlton, Esq., of Michigan, said: ‘‘In Indiana, 
the constitution decides that any man can practice 
law who is a voter. It is not necessary that he 
should be able to read or write, simply that he shall 
be a voter. If Iam wrong, let somé Indiana gentle- 
man correct me,” whereupon ‘Mr. Wigmore replied : 
‘* You have forgotten one requisite—he must have a 
good moral character.” Fortunately for the United 
States, Indiana is the only State that allows this sort 
of thing. But itis marvelous to find upon general 
investigation that the profession which ought to lead 
has no one standard or any system of standards of 
admission. A young man may fail and keep on fail- 
ing, but if he goes to the right place, however small 
his merit, he can become a lawyer with the full priv- 
ilege of practicing in the courts that turn him down. 
There are men at the bar who say that the real law- 
yet is developed after his admission and who look 
upon preliminary training as an unnecessary expense, 
but gradually these lawyers are growing obsolete 
along with a certain judge in one of the Southern 
States who passed an applicant after examining him 
upon his ancestry, which was found to be satisfac- 
tory. 

‘* Above all others,” said the late David Dudley 
Field, speaking of the law, “this science, so vast, so 
comprehensive and varied in its details, needs to be 
served with all the aid which institutions, professors 
and libraries can furnish.”’ To that view the country 
is slowly coming. So it has happened that there are 
seventy-two law schools in the United States and 
that all but seven of them are connected with uni- 
versities. New York City leads with four schools and 
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nearly 1,200 students. Chicago is next with three 
schools and almost 800 students. Washington is 
third with four schools and more than 700 pupils, 
and Ann Arbor is fourth with one school with more 
than 600 students. Twenty years ago the number of 
students in the law schools of this country was less 
than 2,000. To-day it is nearly 8,000. The increase 
in the schools themselves was never so rapid as it is 
at present. But while it carries with it an improve- 
ment in existing conditions and facilities, it is far 
from realizing the standards which the best interests 
of the profession require. In Europe young men in 
order to be lawyers must have collegiate educations. 
In this country, only a small proportion of the men 
who become lawyers have been liberally educated. 
And yet with this lack of training some of the 
men become lawyers with less than a year of law 
school study. The schools vary almost as. much as 
the old standard of admission to the bar. The course 
in the best class of schools is three years, but in the 
large majority it is only two years. In Georgia there 
is a college Which graduates fuil fledged lawyers from 
the raw material in forty weeks, And some of the 
schools give only six hours a week to the study of 
law. Asa climax to these irregular and unhappy 


conditions, the lawyer can complain that while 
philanthropists have endowed every other kind of 
school and provided for all sorts of training, from the 
kindergarten to the highest educational development, 
not a single benefactor has left money to found a 
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school for educating lawyers. A few of the schools 
have had gifts in one form or another. None is fully 
endowed und few have any endowment. There is an 
undoubted surplus in certain departments of educa- 
tion, but it is not fallen upon the law schools. The 
rich men depend upon the lawyers to protect their 
interests and much of their wealth is due to their 
judgment and fidelity, but in the wills, science, 
theology and charity are remembered while legal edu- 
cation is forgotten. Naturally the lawyers do not 
like this and they have gradually come to realize that 
there must be a movement to place the interests of 
legal education upon a higher plane so that it may 
command increasingly the respect not only of them- 
selves but of the world generally. It is true that few 
of us really appreciate the importance of good law- 
yers until we get into personal difficulties, and yet, 
there is not a moment in the day when the country 
and the people are not in the keeping of the members 
of the bar, Business, legislation and even the society 
of the times are regulated to a very large degree by 
them. 

An illustration of the intimate connection of the 
bar with the public life of the United States has been 
shown in interesting statistics which have 1 een com- 
piled by Mr. J. H. Patton, Jr., of the Boston bar. 
As condensed by Judge Dillon they are as follows: 
‘They show that of the 56 signers of the Declaration 
of Independence 25 were lawyers, and so were 30 out 
of 55 members of the convention which framed the 
Federal Constitution. Of the 3,122 Senators of the 
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United States since 1787, 2,068 have been lawyers ; of 
the 11,889 representatives, 5,832 have been lawyers. 
The average membership of lawyersin both branches 
of Congress from the beginning has been 53 per cent. 
In the present Constitutional Convention of the State 
of New York 133 out of the 175 members are mem- 
bers of the bar. Lawyers constitute, as nearly as can 
be ascertained, one in every four hundred of the male 
population of the United States at the present time. 
The statistics show, with one exception, that in the 
legislatures of all the States the legal profession has, 
and lawyers have had, a membership excessively 
greater in proportion to its number in the population 
of the State. Not less marked is the influence of the 
bar in the executive departments of the Federal and 
State governments. Of the 24 presidents, 19 have 
been lawyers, and Mr. Benton states that ‘of the 
1,157 governors of ali the States, 578 of the 978 whose 
occupations I have been able to ascertain have been 
lawyers.’ 

‘It is scarcely necessary to mention the fact that 
the entire body of the other co-ordinate department 
of the National and State governments—the Judic- 
iary —have been members of the profession.” Judge 
Dillon continues: ‘‘ And in our polity the Judiciary 
haye a power and are clothed with a duty unique in 
the history of the governments—viz., the power and 
duty to declare legislative enactments and executive 
acts which are in conflict. with our written constitu- 
tions, to be for that reason void and of no effect. In 
this America has taught the world the greatest lesson 
in government and law it has ever learned—namely, 
that law is not binding alone upon the subject and 
that the conception of law never reaches its full de- 
velopment until it attains complete supremacy in 
the form of written constitutions, which are the su- 
preme law of the Jand, since their provisions are 
obligatory both upon the State and upon those sub- 
jected to its rule and equally enforceable against 
both, and therefore Jaw in the strictest sense of the 
term.” 

Mr. Edmund Wetmore has very accurately said : 
** More is required of the lawyer in this country than 
is required of the same profession anywhere else in 
the world.” He adds that, ‘‘ the rigid distinction be- 
tween attorney and counsel, common law practitioner, 
and chancery solicitor so established and familiar in 
England, has no counterpart here,” and he gives this 
comprehensive account of the duties of the Amer- 
ican lawyer: “If he is in fairly extensive practice 
he is called upon not only to conduct litigated cases, 
some of which may involve questions of the highest 
public importance, or to draw contracts or wills, or 
give counsel as to doubtful questions of legal rights 
or duties, but to act as confidential adviser in family 
or business affairs of deep moment, and -where the 
value of his counsel and direction depends not so 
much upon his technical knowledge as upon his dis- 
cretion, integrity and wisdom.” 

It manifestly follows that anything which im- 
proves the education and character of the members 
of this most liberal and comprehensive of the .pro- 
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fessions is a vast benefit to the country in all its rela- 
tions, and able lawyers throughout the country have 
turned their attention and given their approval and 
assistance to a movement to advance the standards of 
legal training and to increase the requirements for 
admission to the bar. In this direction the law 
schools have done great work, but in some of the 
States the lawyers themselves have brought about 
reforms. It is the same question that the medical 
profession has had to deal with—to check the evil 
which was thriving in nearly every section of the 
country and which prospered through money-making 
medical colleges which turned out physicians by the 
thousands who were poorly qualified and dangerous 
to the community. In New York the control of the 
matter of admission to the bar, whivh since 1846 had 
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remained with the Appellate Tribunal of the Su- 
preme Court, was in 1880 given to the General Term 
of the Supreme Court with rigid rules requiring cer- 
tain standards. The result has been a decided im- 
provement. Five years ago in Connecticut the sys- 
tem, which had become very lax, was changed, re- 
sulting in the appointment of a committee chosen by 
the judges of the highest court, two representing the 
court itself and two members representing the Yale 
Law School, and two representing the bar in differ- 
ent counties of the State. No one can be admitted 
unless he has received the recommendation of this 
board or unless he is either a graduate of some col- 
lege or some high school, or has been admitted to 
some school and has passed what is called the en- 
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trance examination. ‘‘ This system has given entire 
satisfaction,” was the report made by Judge Augus- 
tus M. Fenn to the American Bar Association. 

A third illustration of recent improvement is found 
in Ohio, one of whose lawyers, Mr. John M. Smedes, 
describes it as follows : ‘‘In Ohio for nearly twenty 
years all students have had to be examined before 
the Supreme Court, and until the present year they 
had to produce evidence that they had been studying 
as students for at least two years. Now that has 
been increased to three years. The Supreme Court 
appoints a commission, and all students have to go 
to Columbus and be examined before those commis- 
sioners. After a student has passed the examination 
before those commissioners, the Supreme Court can 
require a further oral examination if it desires, and 
if, upon the report of those commissioners, a student 
is found to have passed a satisfactory examination, 
then he is sworn and enrolled as a member of the 
bar.” 

In the other States improvements have been made, 
but there is a feeling that much remains to be done. 
At the present time the law schools are setting forth 
influences and activities that are quietly but gradu- 
ally producing results. Through the work of the Sec- 
tion on Legal Education of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation the various men and interests of the question 
are being brought together for the common cause. 
There has been—and there is yet—a complication in 
the very decided differences of the educational systems. 
There are three of these systems—the case system, 
which teaches exclusively by the study of cases; the 


text-book system, and the lecture system. Each of 
these has its advocates; and some of the most brilliant 
of recent legal writing has been produced by the con- 


testants of the different plans. Excepting a few of 
the law schools the usual plan is a compromise, the 
text-book system predominating. In the South the 
lecture holds sway. In some schools the case system 
and the text-book system are combined ; in others 
lectures and text-books are used together, and in 
others all three of the methods are employed. 
Twoyears ago the special committee of the American 
Bar Association was requested to take the matter in 
charge and since then strong work has been done. 
Not only have the colleges increased and the standards 
of admission been improved, but there has been 
secured a general recognition of the necessity of bet- 
ter legal education for the best interests of not only 
the profession itself but the people generally. Those 
who have been members of the committee are Hon. 
Thomas M. Cooley, the distinguished legal educator 
and constitutional lawyer, who was president of the 
association when the section was formed ; the late 
Dr. William G. Hammond, a noted scholar, who was 
Chancellor of the Iowa State University, afterward 
Dean of the St. Louis Law School, and chairman of 
the committee until his death; Dr. Henry Wade 
Rogers, formerly Dean of the Faculty of the Ann 
Arbor Law School and now President of the North- 
western University ; Dr. Austin Abbott, Dean of the 
Law School of the University of the City of New 
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York ; Hon. S. E. Baldwin, son of the late Governor 
Baldwin, grandson of Roger Sherman, Professor of 
Constitutional Law at Yale, and Judge of the Court of 
Appeals of Connecticut ; Professor James B. Thayer, 
of the Harvard Law School, and George M. Sharp, 
Esq., of Baltimore, Lecturer on Insurance Law at 
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Yale, and representing the South in the movement, 
Dr. Rogers and Mr. Sharp have been on the commit- 
tee since its organization. These gentlemen, with 
Dr. Hammond until the time of his death, did the 
most of the work. Combining experience with 
scholarship, the members of the committee gave 
their time and attention to the interests of the cause. 
They made a full report on the subject to the Com- 
missioner of Education. In this they recognized that 
a longer course than two years is impracticable 
for the greater number of schools. ‘The impor- 
tance of well trained lawyers is greater now than 
at any time in history,” they say. ‘The law 
has become so complex and extensive with the 
multitude of decisions and statutes that a higher 
training is indispensable. A publishing company 
in a late advertisement offers to the bar full reports 
of 75,000 cases decided in the courts of the United 
States (State and National), since January 1, 1887. 
The difference between the law to-day and that 
of fifty years ago may be illustrated by an ob- 
servation of Professor E. J. Phelps in recent arti- 
cle on education. ‘It is easy to find single opinions 
in which more authorities are cited than were men- 
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tioned by Marshall in the whole thirty years of his 
unexampled judicial life, and briefs that contain 
more cases than Webster referred to in all the argu- 
ments that he ever delivered.’” Viewing the circum- 
stances and conditions as broadly as they could, the 
committee recommend three things in connection 
with the two years’ course: 1, That for those to 
whom a longer course of study is possible, provision 
be made in the schools for post graduate courses 
where the subject of general jurisprudence and pub- 
lic law shall be taught; 2, a system of electives in 
which students shall be required, in addition to the 


usual course in private law, to pursue at least a cer- 


tain number of subjects in public law, international 
law, the history and theory of law, comparative 
jurisprudence and the science of government; 3, 
better preliminary training, if practicable. ‘‘A large 
proportion of the schools require no entrance exami- 
nation,” says the committee, ‘‘and in none of them 
is the entrance examination equivalent to that of the 
A.B. degree in any reputable college in the country.” 

The suggestion is made by Mr. Sharp that legal 
education may in course of time become embodied in 
the plans of university extension although this prop- 
osition has not been formally discussed or considered. 
In the recent meeting of the committee a very remark- 
able paper was submitted by Mr. Smith, editor of the 
American Lawyer, wherein it was shown by tables 
combining all the cases decided last year, and classi- 


fied by States and points decided, that more than forty 
per cent. of the points turned on the question of pro- 
cedure, having no relation whatever to the merits of 
the cases, and it was singular that in this showing 
there appeared to be no difference between the Code 
and Common Law States. 

The movement has been peculiarly fortunate in 
drawing to its assistance some of the ablest lawyers 
and writers of the day. Such for instance as Judge 
Dillon, Judge Baldwin, Dr. Austin Abbott, Professor 
Keener, of Columbia ; Ex-Minister E. J. Phelps, of 
Yale ; Professor Gray, of Harvard ; Professor Wood- 
row Wilson, of Princeton ; Dr. Henry Wade Rogers 
and many others. The paper of Professor Woodrow 
Wilson on Legal Education for Undergraduates 
offers some new points and the following paragraph 
bears especially upon one phase of the subject: ‘‘ The 
method of instruction should at every step be both 
historical and comparative. No other method has 
the slightest claim to be called philosophical. For 
by the philosophy of law I do not mean its meta- 
physics ; I mean its rational explanation ; and no ex- 
planation of law can be rational which does not make 
it clear why and how law came into existence, what 
are the essential and what the accidental contrasts 
and differences between particular systems, and what 
the principles are which everywhere prevail, and 
under whatever circumstances, as if by a sort of 
radical necessity. And here let me pay my com- 
pliments in passing to the question whether 
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the law, when taught as a profession, should be 
taught by the inductive use of cases or by the deduct- 
ive use of principles already extracted from the cases 
and formulated in texts. The teaching of law as a 
profession should no more be irrational than the 
teaching of it as part of a liberal education or as a 
preparation for law studies. The case method, there- 
fore, falls short andis slavish if it stops in each in- 
stance with the first case in a series. Where did the 
courts get their principle from in the first case, if 
there was indeed neither statute nor precedent, and, 
if there was a statute, what guided them to its in- 
terior meaning? Such are the questions which reveal 
to the student, when successfully answered, the real 
genesis and significance of law. In like manner, the 
text-book method is neither philosophical nor really 
instructive unless the principles made use of are 
challenged, cross questioned and made to give a 
rational account of themselves.” 

Judge Dillon says that in his judgment “ adequate 
instruction in historical, comparative and general 
jurisprudence is an essential part..of a thorough 
course of legal education,” and he recommends ‘to 


all of the law schools of the country that such in- 
structions be made a distinct and specific branch of 
the course of required study therein.” 

Dr. Austin Abbott, in a very able paper on exist- 
ing questions of legal education, foresees a great de- 
velopment in the law of this country. He says: ‘I 
hazard nothing in predicting that American juris- 
prudence will soon be recognized as being as far in 
advance of the common law of the books as a true 
democratic commonwealth is in advance of a mon- 
archial government by edict and decree.” 

It is significant of the progress that has been made 
that the recent meeting of the section which has this. 
in charge was the largest ithas ever had. Prominent 
lawyers from all parts of the country, while deplor- 
ing the evils that must yet be corrected, gave con- 
fident reports that a constant advance would be made 
and that in every respect the profession was improv- 
ing. Better lawyers mean better laws and less liti- 
gation, fewer contentions and a wider harmony in all 
the interests of life. For this reason the question has. 
for the country at large a strong and abiding in- 
terest. 
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BY EDWARD B. HOWELL. 


T\URING the night of September 20, 1894, the 

teacher of the government school on the Pa- 
chango Indian reservation, Mrs. Mary J. Platt, was 
called to her door and struck down by the hand of an 
assassin, who then placed her body in the centre of 
the floor, covered it with stove-wood and set it afire. 
The building was burned to ashes. It was a tragic 
culmination of a tragic history. 

Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson’s novel, ‘‘ Ramona,” was 
written with a purpose. ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was 
one of the efficient causes in the overthrow of slavery. 
‘‘Ramona” was intended in like manner to right 
some of the wrongs of the Indian, and especially of 
the Indians of Southern California. But these Indians 
have been in one of the uttermost corners of the 
United States, and the accomplished authoress died 
in her prime leaving her work unfinished. The people 
of the United States are busy and interested in their 
immediate environment, and Indian agents are not 
all philanthropists,—not even all honest ; so on the 
whole, ‘‘ Ramona” has not wrought a reform. 

Old-time residents of Southern California remember 
the incident of the ejection of the Temecula Indians 
from the lands which they had long occupied and 
which they considered their own. The permission to 
occupy them had been verbal and had been given 
many years before by the Spanish signor who had 
more acres than he knew what to do with. But this 
sort of a title was not regarded as fee simple in the 


courts of the United States, and the Indians did not 
know it. So when an action in ejectment was 
brought against them in a court over the mountains 
at San Diego, and judgment was obtained against 
them by default, this simple-minded people were 
really not aware of what was taking place until the 
sheriff began to drive them from their homes. It was. 
a lawful proceeding from the standpoint of the Amer- 
ican lawyer, but from the standpoint of the Indian it 
was gross injustice. 

The story of this Indian grievance is eloquently 
told in ‘‘ Ramona.” Readers of the book will remem- 
ber how Alessandro, when at last assured of the love 
of Ramona, a love which she knew would cost her 
her home, returns to Temecula for the purpose of 
providing her a home among his own people, but 
what is his grief and astonishment to find them 
broken and scattered, and white men in possession 
of their homes. The principal fragment of the tribe, 
to the number of about two hundred, went to Pa- 
chango, a little valley six or eight miles further up in 
the mountains, where they still live. 

On a vacation tour last year into some of the by- 
ways of Southern California with a companion I 
made a visit to Pachango Valley. It was noon on a 
warm day of mid-September when our thirsty horse 
plunged into the waters of the Santa Margarita or 
Temecula River, just above the narrow portal where 
it enters Temecula Canyon on its way to the ocean. 
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AT THE HEAD OF PACHANGO’ VALLEY, MOUNT PETO MAR IN BACKGROUND. 


A ranchman with a four-horse load of wood was 
yvatering his horses on the bank. 

‘Ts this water used anywhere for irrigation?” we 
asked him. 

‘* Not now,” he replied. ‘‘The Temecula Indians 
used to take it out onto that mesa over there. The 
mounds you passed on the hill are the ruins of their 
village.” 

We looked from the fine stream of water ,running 
to waste to the parched and unproductive plain 
stretching away to the foothills, and it seemed as if 
Nature as well as the Indians had been wronged 
when the latter were driven from the land. 

Sixteen years, however, had elapsed since that un- 
fortunate day, and the government had had plenty of 
time and plenty of good land with which to repair 
the wrong done by the operation of its own laws to 
these aboriginal inhabitants, who at one time had all 
the land and all the streams for their own. As we 
drove on toward Pachango, I fully expected to find 
that generous reparation had been made. I had al- 
ways cherished an optimistic faith that the United 
States was doing the best things possible for the In- 
dian, and that wrongs of any kind only need to be 
made public to be righted. ‘ Ramona” had so thor- 
oughly advertised the wrongs of this particular tribe 
that I rather expected to find in Pachango a case 
where poetic justice had been meted out, but I was 
doomed to disappointment. 

Southern California is a beautiful land in autumn. 
Nature seems to be dreaming. The dark green of 
the chaparral along the water courses contrasts with 
the brown mesas, while the outlines of the foothills 


and more distant mountains are rendered dim and 
suggestive by the blue haze in which they are veiled. 
Here and in the hills a column of smoke ascends 
where some sheep herder is clearing the range for the 
new feed which will spring up with the coming of 
the first fall rains. But under the dreamy peace of 
this scene is concealed a terrible secret,—Nature is 
suffering for water. Everywhere it is the one great 
need. Men or animals cannot wander far from the 
known springs and water courses, for the thirsty air 
drinks the moisture out of their very blood, and if 
they cannot get water, they perish, just as the vessel 
that has boiled dry speedily goes to pieces. 

We found Pachango to be a little valley about a 
half a mile in average width, and narrowing back into 
the mountains a distance of two or three miles. The 
centre of it is occupied with the broad sandy ‘“‘wash” 
characteristic of Southern California streams. on 
either side of which is a strip of good arable land. 
In all there is about as much cultivable soil as would 
make one fair-sized ranch for an American. With 
plenty of water and high cultivation, it might be 
adequate for the population of Pachango, but the val- 
ley is waterless. 

I confess to having had a feeling of contempt for 
the Indian policy of this great government when I 
discovered that it had given a waterless reservation 
to these Indians familiar with the art of irrigation. 
It seems in the nature of a crime against them to 
thrust them back into a more primitive state of civil- 
ization and hold them there. There may be a ques- 
tion as to the wisdom of supplying Indians with food, 
but there ought to be none concérning supplying 
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them with the facilities for producing it, and cer- 
tainly in the arid West water for irrigation is the 
most important of these. 

I know it is‘objected that the Indian does not make 
the best use of land, and therefore does not deserve 
the best land. But certainly the Indian is not the 
only landholder in the country who is not making the 
highest use of the land he holds. Yet the govern- 
ment respects and protects the title both to unculti- 
vated and undercultivated lands. Indeed, perhaps 
the highest cultivation to which land is subjected in 
the United States is done by Chinese gardeners. Yet 
the landholders of the country are by no means ready 
to abdicate in favor of the Chinese. 

Everywhere in Pachango are evidences of poverty. 
The houses are rudely built of adobe or willow poles 
and are thatched with tules. Fortunately noseverer 
weather is experienced here than the chilly season of 
the winter rains. Such annual crops are raised as 
mature early in the season. 


work, such as shearing sheep, pruning orchards and 
vineyards, and gathering fruit. In this way they eke 
out a meagre living for themselves and their families. 
An equal number of white men, similarly situated, 
could hardly accomplish the feat. 


Not only is there no water for irrigation, but at the | ie 


time of our visit the domestic supply was scarce. It 


was derived from four surface wells, two of which, |~ 


including that at the government school, were so 
near dry that a single drawing would bring up only 
about two quarts of roily water. 


‘*What shall we do for water if the well goes ; 
dry?” Mrs. Platt had asked of the Indian agent on |» 


the occasion of his last visit. 

‘““Do without,” was his cheerful response, which 
goes to show that the said agent was a grim humor- 
ist. 

With such a ridiculously inadequate water supply, 
we found that the Indians lacked in personal cleanli- 
ness and suffered in health. Domestic animals also 
suffered for water. I noticed one cadaverous horse 


with a galled back that was haunting one: of the | 


wells like a ghost. The Indians owned some cattle, 
but had driven them to pasturage at Palma, some 
twenty miles away, on account of the scarcity of 
feed and water at Pachango. ‘Hence the entire tribe 
were compelled to do without milk. 5 

Surface wells are not the only possible supply for 
the valley. About two miles above the settlement is 
a canyon containing a series of springs. Thelandon 
which they are situated has been secured for the 
Indians through the disinterested kindness of ‘Dr. 
Ferrebee, a former post physician. The water is 
pure and delightfully cool, and running down it 
forms cascades over rocks and pools in the shade of 
overhanging trees. It is a supply large enough for 
the domestic use of the entire reservation if it were 
properly reservoired and piped through the sandy 
valley, but it would involve expense which the In- 
dians are unable to meet. 
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The Mission Indians are naturally a long-lived race. 
Grevoja Pa, the mother of the chief or ‘‘ capitan,” is 
nearly one hundred years old. But the tribe has not 
thriven in Pachango. During the time of their stay 
in the valley their numbers have been reduced about 
25 per cent. A pathetic sight is their little cemetery, 
dotted thickly with rude crosses marking the graves 
of children for the most part, and surrounded by a 
rough barbed wire fence. The graves were decorated 
with bits of colored glass and broken porcelain and 
other evidences of simple but affectionate care. 

On our arrival at Pachango we pitched our camp 
not far from the government schoolhouse, and speed- 
ily formed the acquaintance of Mrs. Platt, the teacher. 
We found her to be a middle-aged and matronly 
widow, who having been bereaved of husband and 
children early in married life, had given up her life 
to teaching and for three years had been teaching on 
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the Pachango reservation. At that time she was the 
only white person residing on the reservation and she 
gave us a hearty welcome as members of her own 
race. She delighted us by inviting us to dinner, for 
we were glad of a change from our own mess; and 
she bargained with me that we would have fried 
chicken if I would decapitate the fowl—a perform- 
ance for which she had an aversion. 

That meal was one long to be remembered. Our 
appetites were whetted. The chicken was done toa 
turn.. But best of all was the conversation with 
which our hostess entertained us until late in the 
night. She told us of her work, of the customs, 
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character, and hardships of the Indians, with whom 
she deeply sympathized. Prior to her coming the 
teachers had made short stays. The Indians, living 
within a few miles of the lands of which they felt 
they had been robbed by white men, were in an ugly 
mood toward all whites. While not offering violence 
to the teachers, they would come about the school- 
house at night, and make all sorts of disagreeable 
noises that were quite wearing on the nerves of the 
teachers. 

Mrs. Platt pursued a different policy with them. 
When the lamps were lit at night, she would leave 
the blinds up, and go about her tasks, paying no at- 
tention to guttural noises without, or to the dusky 
faces at the windows. Her fearlessness at length 
won the admiration of the Indians. One night the 
chief of the tribe, Capitan Mateo Pa, called on her. 

‘You no coward,” said he. ‘‘ You brave woman, 
You no afraid ?” 

“« Afraid!” answered Mrs. Platt. ‘‘ What is there 
to be afraid of ? Iam not afraid of the Indians, and 
if bad white men come here, the Indians will take 
care of me.” 

This made ‘a profound impression on Mateo. From 
that time he seemed to feel that his tribe was 
charged with the duty of protecting her. The In- 
dians ceased to molest her. At one time when the 
men were going away for outside work the capitan 
compelled one of them to stay at home to see that no 
harm came to the teacher. Mrs. Platt saw him 
looking woe begone. 

‘Why did you not go with the rest, Joaquin?” 
she asked him. 

‘“‘Capitan told me to take care of Mistra,” he 
answered. 

Mrs. Platt thereupon assured him that she could 
take care of herself, and sent him off after the rest. 

She also discovered incidentally by the talk of 
school children that on one occasion when a white 
desperado had escaped from the jail at Temecula, 
Mateo Pa brought his blankets during the night and 
slept on the porch of the schoolhouse as a guard, 

“My grandmother,” said Mrs. Platt, “‘ was the 
means of saving the village of Oxford from being 
burned by Indians in the pioneer days of New York. 
She had been kind to them when others had been 
heartless, and an Indian lad who remembered her 
kindness brought her word of the proposed attack at 
great risk to himself. When the Indians came a few 
nights later, they found the village thoroughly 
guarded. So you see,” added Mrs. Platt, pleasantly, 
“T have inherited a friendship for the Indian.” 

Mrs. Platt saw the best side of the Indian charac- 
ter. She told us of the bright little boy of Mateo Pa, 
who had died a few months before after a long siege 
ot xearlet fever. The little fellow was a great favor- 
ite with Grevoja Pa, his grandmother. Often at 
schocl he would tell his teacher some incident of her 
childhood which she had related to him. One such 
incident was concerning the building of the Pala Mis- 
sion. While the older Indians were in the chapel 


learning their vatechism, the children, Grevoja Pa 
among the rest, were making adobe bricks, and if 
they failed to make their daily quota they were pun- 
ished. 

She told us of the generosity of the Indians. How 
little Chico had been indignant when she offered him 
pay for a ewer his grandmother had sent her, and 
how Martin Verdugo, a mere lad, had supported a 
large family by his own work during the sickness of 
his step-father. She told us how old blind Bibiana 
who lived alone became eer of the idea that she 
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had seen the devil, and that he was haunting her. 
The Indians held a fiesta about her cabin for a week 
to charm the devilaway. But one of the participants 
told Mrs. Platt: ‘‘ Poor old Bibiana! She thinks she 
sees the devil. We know she does not. We go to 
please her.” 

The dealings of the agent, who lived at Los 
Angeles, with the Indians had made Mrs. Platt quite 
incensed. He had sent word forbidding the Indians 
to cut wood to sell. She had written back that the 
Indians had always been allowed to cut wood, this 
being one of their few sources of revenue ; and to for- 
bid them would only make thieves of them. They 
never cut down a large tree, but only trim off the 
branches. The agent finally was compelled to con- 
cede the privilege. 

The Indians had wanted wire to fence their fields. 
The agent sent them word to cut their posts and he 
would send the wire. The Indians had no faith in 
the promise. ‘‘Humph!” said they on receiving 
the word. ‘When he sends fencing, we will get 
posts.” 
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Mrs. Platt called a meeting of the Indians and 
argued with them for two hours -to induce them to 
get their posts ready and rely upon the promise of 
the agent. Three of them did so, but when they sent 
for the fencing the answer came from the agent, 
‘** First come, first served. There is no fencing left.” 
At the time of our visit, the cemetery was the only 
fenced field in Pachango. 

Our presence on the reservation would have been 
most unwelcome had it not been for Mrs. Platt. The 
Indians were very sullen and unapproachable. I lev- 
eled a camera at a group at some distance, but before 
I could get it fairly focused it had cleared the field as 
effectually as if it had been a gatling gun. But Mrs. 
Platt’s presence with us wrought a transformation in 
their demeanor. Even old Grevoja Pa consented to 
have her picture taken, and went into her cabin to 
‘‘dress up.” This consisted in removing the sandals 
from her feet and tying a kerchief over her head. 
We would have preferred her picture as she was at 
first, but she did not consult us as to her attire. 

The women of Pachango exhibit remarkable skill 
in needlework and basketry. I cherish among my 
treasures a basket obtained of Mrs. Platt which was 
used in their fiestas for the dead. Letters are 
wrought in the basket conveying a message to the 
dead friend. Ihad to smuggle the basket off the res- 
ervation, for the women who can do such work are 
growing old and the specimens of their work more 
and more scarce. 

Since my visit to Pachango, I have followed with 
interest the work of this noble and self-sacriiicing 
teacher. The last letter I received from her was last 
December, and is as follows: ; 

Dear Sir : 

Your letter came while I was very ill, and since I have 
been able to resume my work on the reservation there 
has been so much to do that has demanded immediate at- 
tention that I have not had time to reply to it till now, 10 
o'clock, p.m, 





THE BELL TOWER AT PALA MISSION, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Last summer the allotting agent came out and allotted 
the land to our Indians, so there is no hope now of their 
ever having anything any better. There was no mor 
land purchased. The allotment was made of the little 
valley of P.chango only. 

Since school vpened in September there have been four 
deaths on this reservation, making an average of one 
every month. Our new agent has asked to have the 
water from the springs piped to the reservation, but 
nothing has been done about it yet. 

To-day men began the work of sinking our well deeper. 
They have orders to dig till they get a sufficient supply 
of water. Until now we have suffered for water about 
as usual. 

The agent has asked to have the school building fin- 
ished, and said for me to state how [ wished to have it 
done, and I could have it so. The Indians seem tolike the 
new agent very much. 

With kind regards for yourself and family, and wish- 
ing youa Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 

Very truly yours, 
Mary J. Piatt. 


The next news that I received from Pachango was 
contained in the following telegram to the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner : 

San Drieco, September 24.—Mrs. Mary J. Platt, 
teacher at the Indian schvol on the Pachango reservation 
near Temecula, isthought to have been foully murdered 
by Indians last Thursday night, and the government 
building burned to conceal the crime. Her charred re- 
mains were found in the ruins, 

The Pachango reservation is in the southern part of 
Riverside County and is somewhat isolated, the govern- 
ment school being some six miles from the telegraph sta- 
tion at Temecula, The government building was quite a 
large structure, comprising the schoolroom and residence 
under one roof. Mrs. Mary J. Platt, a widow of about 
forty years of age, was the principal at the Pachango 
school, and on the night of t. e tragedy was alone in the 
house with her ten-year-old niece, Hattie Leslie. 

The crime committed on Thursday night bears all the 
evidences of the cunning work of Indian fiends. Mrs. 
Platt was either stunned or killed 
outright, thrown on the floor, oak 
wood piled around her and her 
body cremated, while in the next 
room the little girl slept peacefully, 
to be awakened by flames scorching 
her hand. She ran through the 
room where her aunt lay roasting 
under the burning wood, and in 
her night clothes reached the house 
of a friendly Indian. 





COMMITTED BY INDIANS. 


The statement is made openly 
that the crime was committed by 
one or more Indians, and the cir- 
cumstances are such as to warrant 
the accusation. Since the tragedy 
it has developed that some time in 
the early part of last week a young 
buck attending the Indian school at 
Perris, some distance from the Pa- 
chango school, hud been expelled 
for some breach of discipline and 





A TRAGIC SEQUEL 


returned to the Pachango reservation. To be revenged 
on the authorities he began industriously to circulate a 
report that the Indian children there were being shame- 
fully abused and half starved. This was readily believed 
by the older Indians, who had heard of goings-on at the 
school under the ex-superintendent, who recently ab- 
sconded, and the tales told by several young squaws 
who were sent home to their parents convinced the latter 
that the morality preached by the superintendent was 
no better than their own. 

On the day of the murder old Matteo Pa, the chief at 
Pachango, called on Mrs. Platt and told her what he had 
heard. He demanded the amount of the fare to Perris 
and return, saying he would go and investigate for him- 
self, and if things were as reported there would be 
trouble. Mrs. Platt tried to appease the angry chief, and 
refused his request, thinking the report groundless, and 
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not wishing to create any excitement among her own 
protégés she promised to investigate the rumor herself. 
Matteo Pa went away very angry, threatening among 
other things to have her school closed. This and the 
chief’s surly manner caused Mrs. Piatt some uneasiness, 
and she wrote to the Indian Agent, Francisco Estudillo, 
at Colton, telling him of the threat and that she was 
alarmed. She requested that if he did not hear from her 
again within three or four days to come down and settle 
matters. This letter and a telegram from Temecula an- 
nouncing the burning of the government building at 
Pachango and the finding of Mrs. Platt’s body arrived at 
Colton an hour apart. 


I will leave the reader to draw his own moral from 
this tale, but I am by no means sure that that moral 
should be the aphorism of General Sherman that 
‘* The only good Indian is a dead one.” 











CEMETERY AT PACHANGO. 
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ELECTION NIGHT IN A NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 


R. JULIAN RALPH begins the November 

Scribner’s with a graphic article under the 

above title, and we quote from his pen picture of that 
exciting journalistic juncture. 

‘‘The first news, even from close at hand, is always 
of one pattern. It consists of the returns of the 
brown-stone Republican districts, where there is only 
one vote or two to each house. It is easily counted, 
and so it is the first in hand. Along with it come cal- 
culations by the Press Association reporters—sent in 
on manifold sheets and reading like this: ‘48 dis- 
tricts, official, give Republican vote of 3,942 ; Demo- 
erat, 1,879; same districts last year gave Republican, 
8,796 ; Democratic, 2,100.’ The chief one of the men 
who is taking the city returns is a born mathemati- 
cian. He knows and loves figures, and handles them 
as Morphy played with chessmen. He employs in- 
genious, labor-saving, peculiar and personal ways of 
dealing with them, and these blind dispatches that 
rain in on him to the number of 600 or 700 during the 
night, he subjects to his logarithms and formulas 
with what looks like invulnerable patience, until— 
twenty times in the night—they tell him a growing 
and a widening story of ruin for one party and tri- 
umph for the other. At such times he seeks out each 
man engaged in similar work and says, ‘ Did I tell 
you that Maynard was running behind the Demo- 
cratic ticket? Well, he’s running 10,000 behind.’ 
Later, he made it 12,000, then 15,000, and at last 
about 20,000 behind. 

“In the mean time the office begins to fill with 
people never seen there except on election nights, and 
with men who only come when great newsis stirring. 
The latter were the New York correspondents of the 
great newspapers of the country, and of Canada and 
England. These were business-like. They whispered 
to the managing editor. They wanted figures, they 
wanted proof-sheets, they wanted the editorial utter- 
ance of the paper that was to appear next morning, 
and they wanted reasons for the turn the voting was 
taking in Brooklyn and Buffalo, where the people 
overturned the governments. Others were the 
editorial writers, among them those who only work 
in the daytime and those who never come to the office 
at all, but send their essays in by mail and messenger. 
They know little of the methods of any department 
of a newspaper except their own, and the fact was be- 
trayed in their uneasiness, their surprised look when 
they saw the main workroom brilliant, lighted as the 
streets at noon—and crowded ; with a hush upon it 
that they did not expect, suppressing their after- 


dinner tendency to talk. They noticed, too, that the 
office-boys vouchsafed them no deference, but elbowed 
them out of the way. And when they essayed to joke 
with the Washington correspondent and the Albany 
man, one of those gentlemen said ‘ Yes—yes; but I 
am busy; excuse me.’ With the editorial writers 
had come some notable public men found at the clubs 
and eager to come down and get the news—a federal 
senator, a bibulous Western editor, a judge or two, 
and a generalof the regular army. Thereisno rever- 
ence among newspaper men. They know humanity 
too well not to see beneath the mere uniforms and 
robes by which men are told apart. So, presently, 
these gentlemen withdrew to the sanctums where 
the art manager and his assistants bustled to and frdé 
among them inorder to display the bulletins out of 
the windows. But the notables endured the discom- 
fort, while one of the editors went to and fro, getting 
outlines of the exciting election from the managing 
editor.” 


FORESTS AND FOREST FIRES. 
HE Engineering Magazine for November gives 
first place to a paper by John Gifford on ‘‘ The 
Causes and Effects of Great Forest Fires.” He urges 
our need of an adequate forestry regulation which 
will ‘always produce the largest amount of useful 
forest products on the smallest area possible, with the 

least expense.” 

SOME SIDE ISSUES OF FORESTRY. 

Mr. Gifford urges that every one who owns land 
should become a forester in asmall way. He tells 
of some of the smaller uses that timber and brush can 
be put to. 

‘“We waste timber. Owing to its abundance at 
present it enters into the majority of constructions, 
while architects agree that brick and stone are not 
only better, but in the end cheaper. The govern- 
ment must do its part in setting aside and carefully 
caring for large masses of trees in places unfit for 
agriculture. The farmer must do his part, which is 
the important part, in growing a few acres of trees 
on his farm where the soil is poor, not only to furnish 
him with fuel and lumber but toshield his crops. A 
small tract of forest may yield many minor products 
by no means minor in importance to our needy farm- 
ers. Pine knots may be slivered and sold by the 
bunch in cities at a good price. Even pitch was once 
extracted from our common pitch pine. Sassafras 
and cedar yield valuable oils and a still for the proc- 
ess is not expensive. Many low waste places are fit 
for the growing of basket willows. The black oak 
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and other trees yield tannin and dye. At one time 
in south Jersey the gathering of sumac leaves for 
tanning was an important industry. For many years 
the sumac has been cultivated in Sicily. The woods 
of many trees are fitted for special uses ; the bilsted 
for market baskets, the persimmon (the only northern 
representative of the ebony family) for shuttles, 
white cedar for hollow-ware, maples for sugar, pine 
slabs for paper, holly for fancy articles, or the chest- 
nut and walnut, which need little care and yield hand- 
some returns. From a forestry standpoint under- 
brush is of value. Let the farmer grow the huckle- 
berry, laurel for rustic work, or many other shrubs 
which will increase his income, and at the same time 
preserve forest conditions on a small part of his land. 
Unity in this respect on the part of the farmers will 
support many small industries in every locality, and 
then the forests will become evenly distributed in 
small well-cared-for patches over all the country. 
This is the true solution of the forest fire problem.” 


HOW FIRES ARE STARTED. 


The writer gives four principal ways in which these 
destructive conflagrations are started. 

‘* Forest fires are started in four ways: incendiaries, 
careless individuals, locomotives, and lightning. By 
far the most serious sources of origin are the criminal 
dastards who purposely set them, since they select 
the} proper place at the proper time. By means of 
fire wood thieves hide their tracks, and many people 
out of revenge fire an enemy’s wood. Years ago 
charcoal burners set fire to woods in order to buy the 
charred wood cheaply since it was then fit only for 


charcoal.” 
THE DESTRUCTION WROUGHT. 


The annihilation brought by the fiercer fires need 
not be explained. But the regular burnings due to 
carelessness, etc., are destructive, too, in a lesser 
degree. 

‘Fire is very destructive to cranberry bogs and 


cedarswamps. It is necessary to dig deep trenches 
in order to check its headway, because it burns deep 
into the peat and appears here and there in unexpected 
places several feet away. The bed of a cedar swamp 
consists of several feet of humus. The bottom is 
covered with logs, ferns and spongy mosses. The 
principal moss is spahagnum, which is collected and 
baled for nurserymen. Itis used in packing plants 
for shipment, owing to its ability to hold moisture. 
Let me emphasize the value of this moss. Although 
almost indispensable to the florist, its collection ought 
to be prohibited at least to a certain extent. Noted 
for its ability to retain moisture, it can undergo an 
extreme amount of dessication and still recover. In 
these swamps streams divide into many streamlets 
which percolate throughout this mass of material. 
The foliage of the cedar is so dense that the sun only 
feebly penetrates. Rain is retained, and instead of 
rushing in a flood to the sea or rapidly evaporating is 
restrained and gradually distributed. Cedar forests 
are, therefore, natural reservoirs of water, effecting a 
natural irrigation ; but the owners of them, for fear- 
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of fires, cut the trees in a sappy state when fit only 
for an inferior grade of shingles and laths, or even 
hop poles and rails. An uncertain water supply is, 
of course, ‘the result, since all the rivers of south 
Jersey rise in swamps and bogs within its own 
borders. 

‘Young timber is usually killed above ground by 
fire. Large timber often apparently recovers, but it 
is always more or less affected. Its vitality is re- 
duced so that insects invade and devour it, and 
charred wood is always of less value because dis- 
agreeable to handle. From the stump of burnt or 
cut oak many scions spring. These were used for 
hoop-poles a few years ago, but now, owing to the 
substitution of kegs for barrels and iron for wooden 
hoops, there is practically no demand. The butts are 
often gathered, however, for umbrella handles. Some 
trees can endure more heat than others. The fittest 
in that respect survive, while other more valuable 
species perish. The pines are rapidly disappearing, 
and if fires continue there will be nothing whatever 
left to hold these sands but low scrub oak and other 
brush.” 


GENERAL OLIVER 0. HOWARD. 


PROPOS of the retirement of General Howard, 
U.S. A., on November 8, the November 
Chautauquan contains an interview with the General 
reported by Herbert Johnston, who thus prefaces the 
account of his conversation with General Howard : 
‘‘By the limit of age Major-General Oliver Otis 
Howard retires from the United States army on No- 
vember 8, his sixty-fourth birthday, after forty-four 
years of active military service. His personal history 
and military record are unique and full of interest. 
At eleven he was a poor boy struggling for an educa- 
tion ; at nineteen a college graduate ; at twenty-four 
a graduate of the West Point Military Academy and 
a lieutenant in the army of the United States; later 
he became a leader in twenty-two battles ; was under 
fire and a participant in almost as many engage- 
ments, counting his campaigns with the Indians, as 
Fighting Phil Sheridan, all the while rapidly win- 
ning distinction and promotion. General Howard 
retires from active service in the regular army stand- 
ing next in rank to the commanding general, but one 
step removed from the highest command in the mili- 
tary service of the United States.” 


AS A CADET AT WEST POINT. 


General Howard had the unusual experience of 
entering West Point after graduation from college 
(Bowdoin). Mr. Johnston asked him how he got on 
as a **Plebe.” (He was nineteen when he entered 
the Military Academy.) 

“As I went in September I was not regarded ex- 
actly as a Plebe, but they called me a ‘Sep.’ All the 
time I was a cadet I was called ‘Sep’ Howard. This 
is the usual custom with cadets who enter the acad- 
emy in September.” 

“‘T presume you did not altogether escape that 
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menial part of the service expected of every new 
cadet ?” 

“Well,” said the General, “I think there was 
never any menial part. The older classes ‘sometimes 
made a new cadet bring water a little more than he 
should for his turn; for example, there would be 
four cadets in a tent, and if the fourth one in hap- 
pened to be what they called a fourth-class man, or 
the ‘Plebe,’ the others would say, ‘Come, Plebe, get 
us a pail of water.’ Generally, the Plebe, to please 
them, would go off and get the water. I do not 
know whether all did it or not. But I never had any 
experience of the kind.” 


© 
THE BATTLES HE HAS FOUGHT. 


*¢In how many battles did you engage during the 
war, General?” : 

‘“‘Twenty-two sizable battles all together,” said 
General Howard. ‘Bull Run was the first sizable 
battle in which I took part. I was then a colonel 
commanding a brigade of New England troops in 
General Heintzelman’s division.” 

‘“‘Upon mention of this, his first notable battle, I 
remembered that it was for gallantry and courage in 
this engagement that he was made a brigadier 
general of volunteers. That was in September, 1861, 
and from this time forward his promotions came 
rapidly. In 1862 he served in the Virginia Peninsular 
Campaign, during which he lost his right arm. 

‘‘Referring to this period he said: ‘At the battle 
of Fair Oaks, the first day of June, 1862, while leading 
a charge with part of my brigade across the enemy’s 
line, I was wounded twice, first by a ball through my 
forearm, afterward another struck my elbow and 
lodged up near the shoulder, breaking the bone pretty 
badly. That was about half past ten in the morning. 
At the field hospital about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, after a consultation by several physicians, the 
arm was amputated and buried there in Virginia 


soil.’” 
A GOD-FEARING SOLDIER. 


“Ts there not something of a prejudice among 
soldiers against the Christian in the military 
service?” 

‘* Oh, no,” said General Howard ; ‘‘ on the contrary, 
the soldiers, all things being equal, relied more upon 
the man who feared God and tried to keep His com- 
mandments. A man might be a professing Christian 
and yet bea weak, sniveling, good-for-nothing fellow 
—and they considered all such as hypocrites ; but the 
man who loved and feared God did his duty better, 


kept his gun cleaner, and minded his own business ° 


more, and did every duty with self-sacrifice and fear- 
lessness. Because aman was a Christian he lost no 
credit either with his company or with his com- 
mander. And, then, you know, that in alarge force 
like ours in the field, large numbers of them were 
Christian men. Sometimes whole companies, from 
the commander of the company to the last private, 
came out right from our Sunday-schools and churches 
—even ministers were commanders.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S FIRST BOOK. 


N the November McClure’s Mr. Kipling makes 
two pages of what will be delicious reading to 
his admirers, on ‘“‘ My First Book.” He draws a con- 
vulsingly witty picture of the periodical conception 
and birth of those verses in the Indian newspaper 
office where he was employed as sub-editor. ‘* Bad 
as they were, I burned twice as many as were pub- 
lished, and of the survivors at least two-thirds were 
cut down at the last moment. Nothing can be 
wholly beautiful that is not useful, and therefore my 
verses were made to ease off the perpetual strife be- 
tween the manager extending his advertisements and 
my chief fighting for his reading matter. They were 
born to be sacrificed. Rukn-Din, the foreman of our 
side, approved of them immensely, for he was a Mus- 
lim of culture. He would say: ‘ Your poetry very 
good, sir; just coming proper length to-day. You 
giving more soon? One-third column just proper. 
Always can take on third page.’ . 

‘* Mahmoud, who set them up, had an unpleasant 
way of referring to anew lyric as ‘ Ek aur chiz’— 
one more thing—which I never liked. The job side, 
too, were unsympathetic, because I used to raid into 
their type for private proofs with Old English and 
Gothic headlines. Even a Hindoo does not like to 
find the serifs of his f’s cut away to make long s’s. 

‘*And in this manner, week by week, my verses 
came to be printed in the paper.” 

It was quite the fashion for the young officers and 
reporters and civil servants in the great Indian Em- 
pire to take a little canter on Pegasus now and then, 
and the campfire lights gave good setting for these 
lays, accompanied by the plunk of a banjo. People 
wrote to Kipling that he ought to publish his verses 
ina book. ‘A real book was out of the question, 
but I knew that Rukn-Din and the office plant were 
at my disposal at a price, if I did not use the office 
time. Also, I had handled in the previous year a 
couple of small books, of which I was part owner, 
and had lost nothing. So there was built a sort of a 
book, a lean oblong docket, wire-stitched, to imitate 
a D.O. Government envelope, printed on one side 
only, bound in brown paper, and secured with red 
tape. It was addressed to all heads of departments 
and all Government officials, and among a pile of 
papers would have deceived a clerk of twenty years’ 
service. Of these ‘books’ we made some hundreds, 
and as there was no necessity for advertising, my 
public being to my hand, I took reply-postcards, 
printed the news of the birth of the book on one side, 
the blank order-form on the other, and posted them 
up and down the empire from Aden to Singapore, 
and from Quetta to Colombo. There was no trade 
discount, no reckoning twelves as thirteens, no com- 
mission, and no credit of any kind whatever. The 
money came back in poor but honest rupees and was 
transferred from the publisher, the left-hand pocket, 
direct to the author, the right-hand pocket. Every 
copy sold in a few weeks, and the ratio of expenses to 
profits, as I remember it, has since prevented my in- 
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juring my health by sympathizing with publishers 
who talk of their risks and advertisements.” 


CONAN DOYLE AND ROBERT BARR. 


R. ROBERT BARR gets a vast amount of fun 
out of his ‘‘real conversation” with Conan 
Doyle, which is published in the November Me- 
Clure’s. Skipping Mr. Barr’s facetiousness, we 
quote from Dr. Doyle’s explanation of his view that 
the critics he would choose would be ‘‘his fellow 
workers or schoolboys. <A fellow author knows the 
difficulties I have to contend with, and he appreciates 
the effect I am trying to attain; his criticism, even 
if severe, would be helpful and intelligent. A 
schoolboy, on the other hand, seems to give his ver- 
dict on a book by intuition, but he rarely makes a 
mistake. See how the schoolboys of the world have 
made ‘Treasure Island’ their own. Of course, I 
would not expect an accurate estimate of ‘ Robert 
Elsmere’ from a schoolboy. 

‘‘ Barr. I suppose an author would hardly like to 
slate another author’s work—publicly. Besides, he 
would be compelled, as a matter of self-prctection, to 
keep up the pretense that there is such a thing as lit- 
erature in England at the present moment. But 
there is Mr. Howells who has no English axe to 
grind, and he, from the calm, serene, unprejudiced 
atmosphere of New York, frankly admits that litera- 
ture in England is a thing of the past, and that the 
authors of to-day do not understand even the rudi- 
ments of their business. Of course, you agree with 
him? 

‘‘ Doyle. I think there never was a time when 
there wasa better promise. There are at least a dozen 
men and women who have made a deep mark, and 
who are still young. No one can say how far they 
may go. Some of them are sure to develop, for the 
past shows us that fiction is an art which improves 
up to the age of fifty or so. With fuller knowledge 
of life comes greater power in describing it. 

‘“ Barr. A dozen! You always were a generous 
man, Doyle. Who are thetalented twelve, so that I 
may cable to Howells. 

‘* Doyle. There are more than a dozen—Barrie, 
Kipling, Mrs. Olive Schreiner, Sarah Grand, Miss 
Harradan, Gilbert Parker, Quiller-Couch, Hall Caine, 
Stevenson, Stanley Weyman, Anthony Hope, Crock- 
ett, Rider Haggard, Jerome, Zangwill, Clark Russell, 
George Moore—many of them under thirty and few 
of them much over it. There are others, of course. 
These names just happen to occur to me. 


MR. DOYLE’S NOTION OF ART IN FICTION. 


‘* Doyle. We talk so much about art that we tend 
to forget what this art was ever invented for. It was 
to amuse mankind—to help the sick and the dull and 
the weary. if Scott and Dickens have done this for 
mnillions, they have done well by their art. 

** Barr. You don’t think, then, that the object of 
all fiction is to draw life as it is? 

“Doyle. Where would Gulliver and Don Quixote 
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and Dante and Goethe be if that were so? No; the 
object of fiction is to interest, and the best fiction is 
that which interests most. If you can interest by 
drawing life as it is, by all means do so. But there 
is no reason why you should object to your neighbor 
using other means, 

‘‘ Barr. You do not approve of the theological 
novel then ? 

‘* Doyle. Oh, yes! I do, if it is made interesting. 
I think the age of fiction is coming—the age when re- 
ligious and social and political changes will all be 
effected by means of the novelist. Look, within re- 
cent years, how much has been done by such books 
as ‘ Looking Backward’ or ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ Every- 
body is educated now, but comparatively few are 
very educated. - To get an idea to penetrate to the 
masses of the people you must put fiction round it, 
like sugar round a pill. Nostatesman and no ecclesi- 
astic will have the influence on public opinion which 
the novelist of the future will have. If he has strong 
convictions, he will have wonderful facilities for im- 
pressing them on others. Still his first business will 
always be to interest. If he can’t get his sugar right, 
people will refuse his pill.” 


LORD KELVIN ON JOULE. 
A Scientific Honeymoon. 


GLOWING appreciation of James Prescott 
Joule, prefaced by a fine portrait, is contributed ~ 
to Cassier’s by Lord Kelvin. We get an interesting 
glimpse of the friendship of two great men of science, 
its origin and character. Says the writer: ‘‘I can 
never forget the British Association at Oxford in the 
year 1847, when in one of the sections I heard a paper 
read by a very unassuming young man who betrayed 
no consciousness in his manner that he had a great 
idea to unfold. I was tremendously struck with the 
paper. I at first thought that it could not be true, 
because it was different from Carnot’s theory, and 
immediately after the reading of the paper I had a 
few words of conversation with the author, James 
Joule, which was the beginning of our forty years’ 
acquaintance and friendship. 

‘* Then and there in the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, 
we parted, both of us, I am sure, feeling that we had 
much more to say to one another and much matter 
for reflection in what we had talked over that evening. 
But what was my surprise a fortnight later when, 
walking down the valley of Chamounix, I saw in the 
distance a young man walking up the road toward 
me and carrying in his hand something which looked 
like a stick, but which he was using neither as an 
Alpenstock nor asa walking stick. It was Joule with 
a long thermometer in his hand, which he would not 
trust by itself in the char-a-bane coming slowly up 
the hill behind him, lest it should get broken. But 
there, comfortably and safely seated on the char- 
a-bane, was his bride—the sympathetic companion 
and sharer in his work of after years. He had not 
told me in Section A or in the Radcliffe Library that 
he was going to be married in three days, but now, 
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in the valley of Chamounix, he introduced me to his 
young wife. We appointed to meet again a fortnight 
later at Martigny, to make experiments on the heat 
of a waterfall (Sallanches) with that themometer ; and 
afterward we met again and again and again, and 
from that time, indeed, remained close friends till the 
end of Joule’s life.” 


WHAT WAS SHAKESPEARE LIKE? 


R. ALEXANDER CARGILL contributes to 

the Strand a copiously illustrated paper en- 

titled ‘*The Likenesses of Shakespeare.” We pro- 
duce here his picture of the Stratford bust and of 
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THE STRATFORD BUST, 


the ‘‘ Becker” mask, which appear to be the only 
authentic likenesses which exist. Mr. Cargill repro- 
duces the following portraits : The Droeshout print, 
the Chandos portrait, the Jansen portrait, the Felton 
head, the Hilliard miniature, the Auriol miniature, the 
Dunford likeness, Zoust’s portrait, Gilliland’s portrait, 
the Zincke likeness, and the portrait by Zucchero. The 
portraits differ so much that they might easily be 
passed off as being likenesses of different individuals. 
Most of them have not even a family resemblance. 
Mr. Cargill, speaking of the bust, says : ‘* It is believed 
that when Shakespeare died, on April 25, 1616, ex- 
actly fifty-two years of age, a castof his features was 
taken—by whom is not known, though the name of 
the sculptor of the bust, Gerard or Gerald Johnson, a 
Hollander, has been suggested. Johnson has been 
credited with having done his part of the work well, 
since, before 1ts erection in the chancel of the church, 
the bust was probably approved by Shakespeare’s re- 
lations as a good likeness, and deemed worthy of its 
conspicuous position and of the man it represented.” 
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THE BECKER MASK. 

Mr. Cargill then gives the following account of the 
Becker mask: ‘In the year 1849 there was discov- 
ered at Mayence what proved to be a genuine though 
gruesome relic of Shakespeare, and claimed to be set 
almost side by side in value and interest with the 
Stratford bust itself. This relic was declared to be 
nothing less than the mask of the face and features 
of the poet taken after his death in April, 1616. As 
nothing was ever known as to what befell the mask 
after Gerard Johnson had manipulated it in the 
preparation of the bust—assuming it had been in his 
hands for that purpose—the finding of such an ex- 
traordinary relic created widespread interest, not 
only throughout England and Europe, but in Amer- 
ica, where also there were those who were ready to 
believe in its story with sincere trust. 

‘¢The gentleman into whose possession this curios- 
ity came was named Ludwig Becker, who, writing in 
1850, gave so entertaining an account of it as to in- 
duce Mr. Page, a well-known artist of New York, to 
visit Germany and there examine this famous relic 
for himself. After a prolonged scrutiny of the mask, 














THE DEATH MASK OF SHAKESPEARE, 


Kesselstadt collection, from which the bust at Stratford was 
modelled. 


Mr. Page declared his firm belief in its bona fides, 
and thereupon made from it a very interesting set of 
models of the features of Shakespeare, which, at the 
time, attracted great attention.” 

So far Mr. Cargill. We are, however, able to sup- 


plement his paper by later information communicated 
Lord Ronald devoted 


to us by Lord Ronald Gower. 
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THE BEST LIKENESS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


(From Lord Ronald Gower’s original model for the Shakespeare monument at Stratford.) 
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ten years to the erection of the Shakespeare memorial 
which he presented to the town of Stratford-on-Avon, 
and in the course of those years he naturally devoted 
much time to the study of all the portraits and busts 
of Shakespeare that are extant. He paid careful at- 
tention to the Becker mask arid had carefully com- 
pared it with the Shakespeare bust. He said that by 
the Bertillion system of measurement there could be 
no doubt whatever that the bust was practically 
modeled from the mask. The measurements were 
minutely exact and he had, therefore, without hesi- 
tation selected the bust and the mask for his Shakes- 
peare, which in many respects is the finest which has 
yet been produced. Lord Ronald Gower has recently 
had communications with the owner of the mask in 
order to see whether he would part with it for a con- 
sideration, Lord Ronald’s intention being, if possible, 
to secure it for the museum at Stratford. The owner, 
however, refused to part with it for a less sum than 
$50,000. The mask therefore remains in Germany, 
waiting the appearance of some millionaire to carry 
off this famous trophy. 


HUGH PRICE HUGHES’ FIRST SERMON. 


HERE is avery characte isticpaper in the Young 
Man from the pen of Mr. Price Hughes, in 
which the Welsh Methodist Boanerges of the West 
London Mission describes his first sermon. He 
preached it when he was a boy of fourteen at board- 
ing school at the Mumbles near Swansea. It is char- 
acteristic of the man that as soon as he was converted 
he was impressed with a deep conviction that he was 
called to the Christian ministry. Mr. Hughes says 
that while in the early years of his Christian life he 
had many doubts and misgivings with regard to the 
reality of his own conversion he never had the least 
uncertainty with respect to his call to the ministry : 
‘* When that call came I wrote to my father a letters 
brief and direct as schoolboy letters often are, stating 
that I was convinced it was the will of God that I 
should become a Methodist preacher. To this-my 
father replied in terms equally laconic, that he would 
rather that I should be a Methodist preacher than 
Lord Chancellor of England. That reference arose 
from the fact that I was then intended for the legal 
profession.” 

Mr. Hughes’ first sermon was preached on the 
ground floor of a small cottage on a hill sideon a Wed- 
nesday evening. He not only preached the sermon, 
but paid for the hire of this room from his own scanty 
pocket money. The congregation, he thinks, con- 
sisted of six or seven persons, some of whom were 
extremely dilapidated old sailors, who accompanied 
their movements with audible groans indicative of 
p inful rheumatism. He selected as his first text, 
* It is a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation 
that Christ Jesvys came into the world to save sin- 
ners.”” He wrote the sermon out, committed it to 
memory, and recited it. It lasted twenty minutes, 
and contained the sum and substance of everything 
which he has preached since. 
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THE “CENTURY’S” NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
Opinions of a Scientific Biographer. 
HE November Century, as might have been ex- 
pected, gives first place to the initial chapter 
of its long heralded ‘‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
by Professor William M. Sloane, and the most at- 
tractive portrait of the Emperor, one taken while he 
was a lieutenant of artillery, forms the frontispiece 
of the magazine. In Professor Sloane’s short preface 
to the biography, he clears away the ground in his 
reminder that there has been no satisfactory life of 
Napoleon hitherto printed, with the partial exception 
of the short popular biography by Fournier, the 
Austrian scholar. The present author avows his in- 
tention of making the biography a history of the 
man and his times rather than a more personally 
emphasized ‘‘ life,” which would depend more on the 
picturesque and salient characteristics of Napoleon’s 
career and character. The biographer prefers this 
scientific task to ‘an attempt at mere psychological 
dissection of an enigmatical nature about which 
little is known, in spite of the fullness of our infor- 
mation.” As to the original sources of this informa- 
tion, Professor Sloane assures us that the work before 
him is founded on the investigations of an earnest 
band of historical students, who have been ransacking 
the European archives and family papers during 
twenty-five years. Needless to say, the Century has 
provided illustrations whose workmanship could not 
be excelled in magazine methods. These fine engrav- 
ings and drawings will add much to the readable in- 
terest of Professor Sloane’s work. 
PROF. SLOANE’S ATTITUDE. 


We have been long accustomed to expect an atti- 
tude toward Napoleon either decidedly friendly or 
the reverse in any writing of which he is the subject 
—an attitude determined by the author’s tempera- 
ment, or ethics, or religion, or nationality, or all of 
them. Professor Sloane is naturally but little 
tempted to assume any attitude except that of the 
scientific historian, and yet so universally interesting 
is the personal character of Napoleon that it is per- 
haps worth while to quote a paragraph from this 
first chapter, in which the writer’s point of view as 
to this phase of the subject is suggested. Concerning 
a letter written when Napoleon was fourteen years 
old, Professor Sloane says: ‘‘ The tone of Napoleon is 
extraordinary. Opening with a little sketch of Lucien 
such as any elder brother might draw of a younger, 
he proceeds to an analysis of Joseph both searching 
and thorough, explaining with a fullness of reasoning 
and illustration how much more advantageous from 
the worldly point of view both for Joseph and the 
family would be a career in the Church: ‘ the bishop 
of Autun would bestow a fat living on him and he 
was sure of becoming a bishop.’ Asan obiter dictum 
it contains a curious expression of contempt for in- 
fantry as an arm, the origin of which feeling is by 
no means clear. There is an utter absence of loose 
talk, or enthusiasm, or even allusion to principle and 
sentiment. It is the work of a cold, calculating and 
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dictatorial nature. There is a poetical quotation in it, 
very apt, but very badly spelled, and while the ex- 
pression throughout is fair it is by no means such as 
might be expected from a person capable of such 
thought, who had been studying French for three 
years and using it exclusively in daily life.” 


PRINCE BISMARCK AT HOME. 


R. W. H. DAWSON, in the Young Man, de- 
scribes a visit which he recently paid to 
Friedrichsruhe. How long ago it was is not stated, 
but he seems to have had a good time, although it is 
to be hoped that he took fuller notes of the Prince’s 
conversation than those which he gives to the read- 
ers of the Young Man. All the members of the 
Prince’s family were present. Bismarck sat at the 
table in a long black cloak, closed at the neck with a 
white tie fastened in a bow in the old style. The 
official stiffness of his bearing was unbent, and he 
seems to have been genial and communicative as he 
sat between his two great hounds, which sat one on 
his right and: the other on his left. He was the 
autocrat of his own breakfast table, for everyone 
" present seemed anxious to listen and to learn. Mr. 
Dawson thinks that they were repaid, for his conver- 
sation is simply a succession of sententious utter- 
ances. Mr. Dawson had often wondered whether or not 
Bismarck had gone to the school of Oliver Cromwell, 
especially as an orator, for Bismarck’s speeches have 
a great similarity to the pointed, abrupt speeches of 
Cromwell. Bismarck, however, told him that he 
had never read any of Cromwell’s speeches, or any of 
Carlyle’s books except those relating to Prussia. 
Talking of English literature, Bismarck said that in 
his youth he had spent his fancy upon Byron and 
then had sobered down to Thomas Moore. The con- 
versation lasted for several hours. 


AN AFTER BREAKFAST TALK. 


After breakfast the family withdrew, and Bismarck 
and Mr. Dawson talked freely upon many subjects, 
from the position of England in Egypt to old age pen- 
sion schemes: ‘‘ While expressing himself as dissat- 
isfied with the principle of universal suffrage, upon 
which the German Imperial Parliament is elected, 
he admitted that the constitutional arrangements in 
vogue in the various German states are transitional. 
‘Doubtless,’ he said, ‘we shall have to go through 
the same stages which you in England have passed 
through—though with variations and modifications 
incidental to time and place. But in any case it will 
be a slow process, and no one can foresee the di- 
rection which developments will take.’ 

‘* So the conversation went on, and time sped more 
quickly than the visitor liked. But as Bismarck sat 
there, talking affably in his hospitable room, large 
pipe in hand, with the mild afternoon sunshine com- 
ing through the windows, he looked the very beau 
ideal of the veteran thinker and fighter, who, having 
done a life’s hard work, has earned rest and is enjoy- 
ing it.” 


‘winner with a blue ribbon. 


THE GERMAN EMPRESS AT HOME. 
The Patron Saint of the Three K’s. 


66 Y dear one may not be the loveliest woman 

in the world, but she certainly has the 
most beautiful arms,” so wrote the present German 
Emperor to his mother when he was in the first bliss 
of courting his ‘‘ briar rose” as he called Augusta 
Victoria of Schleswig Holstein, whom he afterward 
made his wife. The Kaiser was only twenty years 
of age when he wooed and won his wife with scant 
regard for the wishes of his grandfather. She is 
@ woman—according to Mr. Arthur Warren, the 
author of the sketch in the Woman at Home from 
which these quotations are made—who entirely ful- 
fills the Kaiser’s ideal of what a woman should be. 
William II has no patience with the new woman or 
any of the emancipated of her sex. He has declared 
more than once that he prefers a wife who can make 
jam to one who can discuss a constitution. The Em- 
press fills that bill exactly ; she can make jam, and 
cares nothing whatever about political constitutions. 
Another saying of the Emperdr’s is, that he could 
wish nothing better for the welfare of his nation 
than that the girls of Germany should follow the 
example of the Empress and devote their lives, as she 
does, to the cultivation of the three K’s—Kirche, 
Kinder and Kiiche. 


A MODEL HAUSFRAU. 


A very pretty story is told by Mr. Warren as to 
the first meeting of the Imperial pair. Tne Duke, 
then a young man of twenty, was shooting at Prin- 
kenau, her father’s shooting box. One day he lost 
his way in the park, and came upon a rustic rose- 
covered summer-house, where a pretty girl of his 
own age was sleeping in a hammock. He did not 
disturb her, but went on his way, thinking of a little 
German poem known as the ‘“‘ Briar Rose.” Later in 
the day he met the girl in the castle, and saying, ‘‘ Here 
is my briar rose again,”’ he introduced himself, and fell 
in love off-hand. They were married on his twenty- 
first birthday. Since that time she has set herself to 
realize the German ideal of a devoted hausfrau. She 
goes to bed at half-past ten, and rises at six. She 
begins the day by making her husband’s coffee. 
They dine at one, and take a simple supper at eight. 
The Empress is now the mother of six boys and one 
girl, and looks after them assiduously both at work 
and at play. The boys are passionately fond of pony 
racing. They ride ponies given them by the Sultan, 
and their mother officiates as judge, decorating the 
The boys learned to fish 
when they were at Felixstowe, and pursue the sport 
of angling with great eagerness. They also like 
cycling, but their great delight at present is in a 
miniature fort which has been erected in the palace 
gardens for their amusement. They have many pets, 
the favorites, after the ponies, being small dogs, 
some of whom on one occasion entered the Emperor’s 
study and tore to pieces the best part of a treaty, and 
rent a rescript which was waiting the Imperial sig- 
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nature. The eldest boy, the Crown Prince, is a lit- 


tle bit of an enfant terrible: ‘‘One day the little 


Crown Prince was being laboriously catechised by 
the chaplain, who continually impressed upon him 
the doctrine that all men are sinners. ‘ Well!’ ex- 
claimed the boy impatiently, being wearied of these 
admonitions, ‘father may be a sinner, but I know 
mother isn’t!’ It was the same lad who said to the 
Emperor on the day after Bismarck’s dismissal : 
‘Father, they say that you will now tell the people 
what to do all by yourself. You'll enjoy that, won't 
you?’ The conversation was not prolonged.” The 
little princes are dressed English fashion, and taught 
English games and sports. They speak English ex- 
ceedingly well. 
GOWNS, HATS, AND ALL THAT. 

The Empress is said to prefer English gowns to 
German ones. Although she wears very modest low- 
cut gowns, some priests recently made a commotion in 
Berlin by commanding the members of their congre- 
gations to remove from their dwellings all portraits 
of the Empress in low-necked dress, conduct on their 
part which greatly roused the ire of the Kaiser. Mr. 
Warren gives a pleasant picture of life in the royal 
palace: ‘‘ When the Emperor is away from home he 
makes a point of sending daily messages and gifts to 
his wife and children. Whenever he attends a ban- 
quet he will select a plateful of bon-bons to send 
home to the boys, and a box of flowers for the Em- 
press. If he goes on a yachting or a naval cruise he 
sends a messenger ashore in the launch at the first 
practical point each day, with a telegram or a letter 
for the home circle. 

‘“‘The Empress Augusta Victoria, being a model 
housewife, can mend and sew, and knit and darn, and 
bake and brew as well as any woman in the empire. 
Of course she has done very little of that sort of thing 
since her marriage, but before that these things were 
part of her systematic training. Oftenin her maiden 
days she made her gowns:and trimmed her hats, and 
they say at Court that even now she takes the whole 
charge of the Emperor’s linen, replaces his lost but- 
tons and mends his socks. They say that English 
socks are most in favor with the family, and the story 
has long been current that Prince Henry, the Em- 
peror’s brother, being reproved by his wife with an 
unpatriotic partiality for English-made hosiery, ex- 
claimed: ‘ Patriotism is all very well, my dear, but 
it must not be allowed to dye one’s legs.’ The British 
haberdashers may glean from this tribute some con- 
solation for depressed trade.” 


HER PHILANTHROPY. 

Every Monday night the Empress gathers round 
her a group of young ladies belonging to the Court 
families, and they do needlework for the poor. Her 
servants are devoted to her, and one of the few artic- 
ulate utterances of Her Majesty which are on record 
relates to the servant girl question: ‘‘‘To my mind, 
the unsatisfactory condition of our servants is due to 
the fact that their mistresses fail to take sufficient in- 
terest in their welfare. The chief complaints of do- 


mestic servants are that they have too many hours of 
work and too little personal freedom. Butif we were 
to allow them more freedom, we might expose them 
to serious temptation. We should, therefore, do all 
in our power to make our servants’ leisure hours as 
attractive as possible within doors, particularly by 
giving them nice cheerful bedrooms, which, I fear, is 
often far from being the case. I sincerely hope that 
architects will bear thisin mind when designing houses. 
Besides, we ought in various parts of the town to 
establish Homes for Servants where they can meet of 
an evening, and more particularly on Sunday after- 
noons, in order to discuss subjects of common interest, 
and, if possible, receive. instruction in their domestic 
duties. But the chief question with regard to our 
female servants is their moral character, for who can 
exercise greater influence on our young children than 
servants who are daily in their company ?’” 

Mr. Warren concludes his paper by telling us that 
every night an hour before going to bed the Empress 
enters up her diary. Noone is allowed to read it ex- 
cept the Emperor, and it is always kept in a safe. 
That book ought to supply much information for 
future historians. The last word in the article is a 


statement that as Queen Victoria always gives away ° 


Indian shawls, the German Empress gives clocks, 
sublimely indifferent to the ill-natured jokes which 
the French are sure to crack over the national pen- 
chant for these useful timekeepers. 


DOLLS OF FAMOUS WOMEN. 
NCOURAGED by the success with which they 
drew the Queen out on the subject of her dolls, 
the Strand Magazine publishes another paper on the 
same subject by Frances H. Low. Her article, which 
is entitled ‘‘ Distinguished Women and Their Dolls,” 
is illustrated with many portraits and autographs. 
The first place is given to the Empress Frederick, 
who when a child is said to have been exceedingly 
fond of dolls and of making their clothes, especially 
for small ones. 

After the Empress comes Lady Martin, Mrs. 
Ritchie, and Mrs. Mona Caird. It is curious to 
note that in Mona’s doll house family the two elder 
daughters were always receiving proposals of mar- 
riage which they discussed in the most businesslike 
spirit. But although proposals were frequent, she 
never married her dolls, the girl having apparently 
decided that marriage was too great a risk for her to 
peril the happiness of her manikin family. Miss Jean 
Ingelow is of opinion that a wooden doll, even one 
with joints, is not capable of attracting real love, but 





_ that is because Miss Ingelow was spoiled by having 


wax dolls from infancy. Mrs. Fawcett declared that 
she adored dolls, so also did her daughter the emi- 
nent mathematician. Mrs. Stanley tells a long story 
about her dolls, whom she used to manufacture out 
of paper. Madame Albani never possessed a real doll 
all her life. Miss Braddon says that dolls and doll 
houses were her dream of bliss, and that until she 
was in her teens her amusements alternated between 
literary composition and doll dressmaking. 
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PROFESSOR VON HELMHOLTZ AND BRUGSCH 
PASHA. 
N September Germany lost two of her famous 
sons. Professor von Helmholtz was a well-known 
figure in the domain of science, and Brugsch Pasha 
was a distinguished Egyptologist. The Magazin fir 
Litteratur of September 15, and the Revue Scientifique 
of September 22 print obituary notices of Helmholtz ; 
but though only a day elapsed between the deaths of 
the two men, there is curiously enough very little 
about Brugsch. 
THE SCIENTIST. 


Three years ago, when Helmholtz attained his 
seventieth birthday, the German Emperor sent him 
along telegram of congratulation and compliment, 
and at the same time conferred upon him the titles 
of Privy Councillor and Excellency. A sketch of his 
career has already been given in the REVIEW OF RE- 
views (December, 1891), so that there is no need to 
repeat it here. Scientists and others are under a 
deep obligation to him for his researches in anatomy, 
physiology, and physics, but perhaps he will be best 
known by his “‘ Sensations of Tone as a Physiological 
Basis for the Theory of Music.” He was, in fact, de- 
voted to music and to Wagner, and though he soon 
put an end to his music lessons by throwing the 
music-book or piano-stool at his teacher, he retained 
his love for the art to the end of his life. When a 
student he stumbled upon Gliick’s works and was so 
fascinated with ‘‘ Armide” that he was induced to 
return to the piano. A good concert or opera gave 
him the greatest pleasure, but it was in the theatre 
he found the most perfect release from his studies, 


THE EGYPTOLOGIST. 


_ Professor Brugsch was born at Berlin, 1827. It 

was at Berlin, too, that he received his early educa- 
tion, and before he left the gymnasium he had pub- 
lished several treatises on the language and _ hiero- 
glyphical characters used by the ancient Egyptians. 
These publications were regarded as such valuable 
contributions to the subject of Egyptology that Hum- 
boldt and King Frederick William IV liberally sup- 
ported the boy in his future studies. His first scien- 
tific journey to Egypt was made in 1853 at the expense 
of the king, and there he met M. Mariette. Return- 
ing to Berlin in 1854, he was made keeper of the 
Egyptian Museum, and he wrote accounts of his 
sojourn among the monuments of Egypt. Other 
visits to the Nile were made in 1857 and 1858, and 
also fully described. 

He made a tour through Persia in 1860, and re- 
turned home to publish an account of it in the fol- 
lowing year. He was Prussian Consul at Cairo from 
1864 to 1868, when”he was appointed to the post of 
Professor of Egyptology at Géttingen. In 1870, the 
Khedive offered him the direction of the School of 
Egyptology at Cairo. His later travels have been in 
Syria, Persia and Egypt, and in 1886 he settled in 
Berlin. His last book was ‘‘ My Life and My Wan- 
derings.” 
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MENDELSSOHN AND SCHUMANN. 
An Artistic Parallel. 


HE music article of the month is a sort of artis- 

tic parallel, with personal reminiscences, of 

Mendelssohn and Shumann, by W. J. von Wasielew- 

ski. It is published in the Deutsche Revue, and will 

do much to dispel the foolish but rather prevalent 

idea that enmity and jealousy existed between these 
two composers. 

A highly productive mind in any department of 
knowledge, says the writer, rarely stands alone in his 
age. Michelangelo and Raphael, Bach and Handel, 
Mozart and Beethoven, Goethe and Schiller, are con- 
spicuous examples. What one seems to lack the other 
may often be said to supply. Similarly with Schu- 
mann and Mendelssohn. Schumann created from 
the inmost depths of his soul, whereas Mendelssohn, 
inclining to Goethe’s idea of art, made his music a 
reflex of a beautiful and fascinating reality. 

A HINT TO PADEREWSKI. 

Their music bore a certain resemblance to their 
outward appearance. Mendelssohn was a finely-built, 
graceful figure. His bodily movements, as well as 
the expression on his face, were full of life. Every- 
thing tended to make him personally engaging and 
attractive. He was dearly loved and greatly honored, 
especially by ladies, and he could say to them what 
would certainly be taken amiss from the ordinary 
conductor. Once, when rehearsing for a concert, he 
told a soprano near him how wrong she was singing, 
and the lady in question made it her boast that she 
had been personally addressed by Mendelssohn. An- 
other lady pursued him for an autograph, till he at 
last gave way, and wrote in her album some words 
from Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation”: ‘‘ And God created great 
whales,” without giving the slightest offense. 

A GREAT SILENT MAN. 


There was something decidedly distinguished about 
the bearing of Schumann, but his outward disposition 
was of a very different nature from that of Mendels- 
sohn. He had generally very little to say. Only 
with very intimate friends was he ever talkative, and 
then he was rarely happy in his manner of saying 
things. He expressed himself in rhapsodical sort of 
sentences, and thus disclosed something of the great 
soul-life which is so beautifully and so powerfully 
revealed in his music. But even in intimate circles 
he was often silent, yet conscious of all that transpired. 
He was evidently aware of this passive interest in 
what took place around him, for he wrote to a friend, 
‘*T scarcely ever speak, but more in the evening, and 
most to the piano.” 

But when Schumann did chance to come out of 
himself his face assumed an animated air, and his 
smile was most winning. Still, he spoke in a monot- 
onous manner and in broken sentences, rather aloud 
to himself, but what he did say showed that he was 
following all that was going on. He looked good- 
natured, for his soul-life was not perceptible on his 
face, except for brief moments only, and people 
would have doubts as to the impression things were 
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making on his mind. There seemed, so to speak, a 
veil over his eyes. He walked slowly, and in the 
house he would sometimes walk to and fro on tiptoe, 
as though he must not disturb the silence which held 
sway in himself. 

THE COMPOSERS AS TEACHERS. 


It was at the Leipzig Conservatorium in 1848 to 
1845, that Herr Wasielewski had so many opportuni- 
ties of observing the two musicians in their capacity 
of teacher. Even at the lessons, Schumann was 
silent, only now and then volunteering a remark. 
Under these circumstances, it will be understood 
how almost impossible it was for him to communi- 
cate his great knowledge of his art to others. Men- 
delssohn, on the other hand, had therare gift of lead- 
ing young artists in the right way. He knew the 
right moment to correct and admonish, and never re- 
ferred to anything but the matter in hand. Every 
word of his thus had a golden value. 

Mendelssohn gave composition lessons twicea week, 
and always appeared so punctually that the pupils 
would be in the class room awaiting him before the 
sound of the bell. Then they looked out of the win- 
dow to discover from his walk what humor he might 
bein. He corrected the exercises in the class, and 
showed each one how this or that might be done 
better, and when he found a mistake similar to one 
he had seen before, he would go to the piano and re- 
produce the old mistake. As a conductor Mendels- 
sohn was equally successful. He seemed to inspire as 
well as control the forces under his baton. Schumann 
was less fortunate in this respect, but Mendelssohn 
had had experience in conducting from the age of 
twenty-four, whereas Schumann was thirty-seven 
before he could be said to have taken the baton into 
his hand. He had, however, conducted his ** Paradise 
and the Peri” some years before at Leipzig. 


AS COMPOSERS. 
In the matter of composition Schumann was vastly 
superior to Mendelssohn in many respects. He shows 
greater depth of feeling, a richer imagination, and a 
more poetic element, but he seems to have been 
slower-to put his musical thoughts on paper. When 
Mendelssohn was called to Leipzig in 1835, he had 
already composed several important works. Schu- 
mann at that time was still in his storm and stress 
period. His mind was full of ideas, but he had not 
begun to utter them. It was about then that he 
wrote toa friend that he had learnt more counter- 
point from Jean Paul than from his music teachers. 
He also wrote to his sister-in-law : ‘‘ Mendelssohn is 
the man I look up to as toa high mountain. He isa 
real god, and no day passes without his giving utter- 
ance to some thoughts which one could wrap up in 
gold.” And to a musical contemporary he wrote : 
‘‘ Mendelssohn is the best musician the world has at 
this moment.” 
AS FRIENDS. 
Later as Schumann became more intimate with 
Mendelssohn, and had opportunities to exchange ideas 
on art questions with him, he writes to Clara Wieck, 
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under date April 18, 1838: ‘*‘ [have not gone much to 
Mendelssohn ; rather he has come tome. Heis still 
the most eminent man I have met.” There was no 
rivalry or jealousy between the two composers. Each 
recognized fully the other’s high musical genius, but 
the objective clearness, the freshness, the grace of 
Mendelssohn’s work procured him speedy and uni- 
versal recognition, whereas Schumann’s deeper and 
more poetic music required much longer time to make 
its way. 


BAYREUTH. 


AYREUTH and the Wagner Festival have many 

articles devoted tothemin the Gesellschaft, the 

Freie Biihne,the Gartenlaube, and other German 

magazines. Mr. William Ashton Ellis writes on the 

same subject in the Meister, and the Countess of Gal- 

loway records her impressions in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

In Music, Mr. William Morton Payne gives an ac- 
count of how Bayreuth came to be the center of the 
Wagnerian world, and describes the plan of con- 
struction of the famous temple of art in that old 
Bavarian town. 


ITS HISTORICAL SETTING. 


‘Twenty years ago,” says Mr. Payne, ‘‘ The name 
of Bayreuth would have brought with it few and un- 
important associations. The student of literature 
would have remembered it as the place near which 
Jean Paul was born, and in which he passed the clos- 
ing yearsof his life. To the student of history, it 
might have recalled the line of margraves who lived 
there until their extinction as an independent court 
in 1769. To the traveler who might have wandered 
through Franconia and paused for a day to examine 
the monuments of Bayreuth the name would have 
brought to mind the statute of Jean Paul, of the mar- 
grave Christian Ernst, and of King Maximilian II, 
and perhaps the old castle dating, in portions, from 
the fifteenth century. Notvery much, altogether, to 
awaken the interest or excite theimagination. When 
we hear the name to-day we forget all of these things 
and think only of the building upon the hillside 
where the great art of Germany and of the modern 
world has its home, and finds the ideal conditions of 
its existence at hand. Of the musical world, atleast, 
Bayreuth is, upon its festival occasion, the central 
point, as Jerusalem is the central point of Dante’s 
world ; it is the Mecca to which lovers of music make 
their pilgrimage with Moslem devotion during the 
season of the great representatations of the music- 
dramas of Richard Wagner. 

‘* Setting aside the wider analogies of political and 
religious life, there is hardly to be found in the mod- 
ern world any parallel to this concourse of people 
from all the points of the compass, assembled for the 
contemplation of works of ideal art, and finding in 
this common interest acommon bond of sympathy. 
It is of nothing so suggestive as of an Athenian 
tragic festival, when, from all parts of Greece, men 
came together to behold, in rapturous awe 
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‘How Klutaimnestra hated, what the pride 
Of Iokasté, why Medeia clove 
Nature asunder.’ 


We must not be too literal. To-day the place of fes- 
tival is not Attica but Bavaria, the men and women 
are not ancients youthful with the youth of the 
world, but the true ancients of modern thought- 
wearied centuries ; yet the hills are there, and the 
fields of grain, and there, in a language which even 
the Barbarian may comprehend, the passions and the 
aspirations of humanity find again their supreme ex- 


pression. 
THE ROYAL PATRON. 


‘‘ Whatever the follies of the young King of Ba- 
varia, whose life, darkened by the shadows of immi- 
nent insanity, came to an unnatural end a few years 
ago, he was, at least, as a patron of the arts, a worthy 
continuator of his line. Louis II was faithful to the 
tradition established by his two predecessors, and 
there is little reason to think that, unaided by his 
munificence, the composer whose genius he fostered 
would have been able to carry out his ambitious de- 
sign of creating a national art and providing it with 
a permanent home. From an early period of his 
career, Wagner chafed under the limitations imposed 
by the conditions of the operatic stage as then exist- 
ing in Europe, and there slowly grew up in his mind 
the ideal which was eventually to be realized at Bay- 
reuth. The realization of this ideal seemed for a 
long time to be exceedingly remote, although some 
encouragement was offered by the spontaneous forma- 
tion at various points of ‘Richard Wagner Unions,’ 
having as their object the advancement of the views 
of the master as to the fitting presentation of the 
music-drama and as to the course which the music of 
the future ought to take. But a rapidly growing in- 
terest on the part of lovers of musicall over the world, 
aided by the royal patronage of the music-loving 
King, gave substance nearly a quarter of a century 
ago to the long cherished dream, and the members 
of ‘Wagner Unions’ and others interested in the enter- 
prise were invited to come to Bayreuth for the twenty- 
second of May, 1872, to assist in laying the cornerstone 
of the new theatre. Bayreuth had been selected the 
year before as a suitable place in which to erect the 
temple of the new art, the site had been given by the 
town authorities, the money had been provided for 
the building, and the plans had, not without much 
difficulty and expenditure of anxious thought, been 
prepared. To compensate visitors for their journey 
to this remote place and to provide something more 
than a ceremony for their delectation, Wagner had 
arranged for a performance of the ninth symphony of 
Beethoven—the cornerstone of the German music— 
conducted by himself and executed by the best or- 
chestra and chorus that the Fatherland could offer. 

‘“‘Upon the occasion of this eeremony an address 
was made by Wagner, setting forth the objects to- 
ward which all the aims of his life had been di- 
rected, stating the architectural problems which had 
been involved in making the plans for the new 
theatre, and defining the significance of the move- 
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ment whose first fruits were thus tangibly presented 
to the world. From this memorable occasion in the 
history of art is to be dated the material realization of 
one of the most ambitious undertakings of modern 
times. To the ‘airy nothings’ of the great com- 
poser’s imagination had been at last given a ‘local 
habitation and a name.’ From this time onward the 
name of ‘ Bayreuth’ bore an added significance as the 
symbol of a new renaissance, of the regeneration of 
an ideal lost to the actual world.since the age of 
Pericles. Of this festival occasion Wagner writes 
with pardonable exultation in such words as these: 
‘Who might escape a sense of wonder and admira- 
tion upon taking his place, on this twenty-second 
of May, 1872, in the very building (the old Opera 
House of Bayreuth) where once the margrave and 
his guests, Frederick the Great himself at their head, 
assembled to witness the representation of ballet, 
Italian opera or French comedy, and upon hearing 
produced upon this very stage, by German musicians 
come together to the festival from all parts of the 
Fatherland, the mighty harmonies of the Ninth 
Symphony? When from the station where once the 
laced court trumpeters stood, and blew their blasts of 
servile greeting to the princely guests of a dependent 
court, a chorus of inspired German singers now 
greeted the assembled audience with the “ seib wm- 
schlungen Millionen””—for whom were not the tones 
then fraught with some vision of the near triumph of 
the German intellect ?’ 


THE TEMPLE OF ART. 


** At this point we may fittingly consider the archi- 
tectural peculiarities of the edifice whose corner- 
stone was laid under such auspicious circumstances, 
The entire structure of the building may be said to 
be determined by a single necessity—that of conceal- 
ing the orchestra from the view of the audience. 
Previous to the actual preparation of plans for the 
building, Wagner had recognized the necessity and 
so often written about it that it was one of the best 
known Wagnerian ideas. To eliminate this disturb- 
ing element was the task to which the architect set 
himself, and a little thought will show what modifi- 
cation of conventional arrangements was thus en- 
tailed. The only possible way of entirely concealing 
the orchestra from the audience while leaving it, or 
the leader, at least, in view of the singers, was obvi- 
ously to place it ina pit sunk below the level of stage 


‘hnd auditorium. But this arrangement as obviously 


precluded the entire system of balconies and ranked 
boxes universal in European theatres, for it was im 
possible that any of the spectators should occupy 
very elevated positions without seeing into the orches- 
tral pit. There was thus necessitated the substitu- 
tion, for the conventional arrangement, of the ar- 
rangement of seats in amphitheatrical rows, each of 
which should be sufficiently elevated above those in 
front to enable its occupants to have an unobstructed 
view of the stage, while the number of these rows 
would be limited only by the distance beyond which 
distinct vision was impossible. The auditorium is 
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not large, having a total seating capacity of only 
1,344, but it may safely be said that it is the best in 
the world for the purpose for which it was built. In 
the front of the auditorium, in addition to the pro- 
scenium proper, a second proscenium was designed 
by the architect for the purpose of more effectually 
concealing the orchestra and more completely sepa- 
rating the real from the ideal. Between these two 
proscenia, of course, the orchestral performers are 
hidden, but to an occupant of one of the seats there 
is only visible what Wagner called the mystical gulf 
which produced the illusion of an increased distance 
between actors and spectators, and in consequence of 
which the figures upon the stage seem to have more 
than the stature of mortals. Wagner had in these 
words eloquently described the effect of the arrange- 
ment thus indicated: ‘The spectator finds himself, 
as soon as he has taken his seat, in what may be called 
a theatre in the true sense of the word—that is, in a 
place designed solely for observation, the very posi- 
tion of his seat turning his gaze in the right direc- 
tion.’ 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE AUDITORIUM. 


‘‘One other problem of importance in the construc- 
tion of the auditorium—that presented by the lateral 
walls—had to find a fitting solution. Owing to their 
forward convergence, the effect of flat walls would 
have been very disagreeable to the eye, and it was 
necessary to devise some effective, and, at the same 
time. some comparatively inexpensive substitute. 
This difficulty was very happily met by the introduc- 
tion of ranked coinmns, terminating the rows of seats 
upon either side, and concealing the flat walls behind. 
These columns are so disposed that, together with 
the seats which are flanked by them, they continue 
the system of perspective which begins with the pro- 
scenia, and produce an admirably harmonious effect. 

‘‘ Wagner himself describes the theatre as ‘a con- 
glomerate formed by attaching two buildings, of the 
greatest possible dissimilarity of form and size, one 
to the other,’ and frankly admits that it is, exter- 
nally, without artistic harmony or beauty. The edi- 
fice was always regarded by him as merely provis- 
ional; as a sort of standing object lesson for the 
presentation of the essential problems involved in 
theatre building. The utmost care was devoted to 
its internal arrangements, and outward shape was 
left to accommodate itself to internal conditions as 
best it might. He believed that, the problem once 
given this visible shape it would, in a way, work itself 
out; that music would gradually evolve, by pressure 
of the conditions thus presented, a suitable archi- 
tectural style for itself and thus give a new meaning 
to the myth of Amphion.” 





Gesellschaft gives a sketch of E. Humperdinck, 
whose children’s opera, ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel,” has 
made his name famous. There is also a study of the 
opera, which seems to be founded on a Grimm fairy 
tale, has leading motives, witch scenes, and other 
things to attract. 
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AMERICAN INFLUENCE OVER ENGLAND. 


N the November Atlantic, Mr. J. M. Ludlow 
makes a sensible and striking article on the large 
subject of ‘‘ The Growth of American Influence over 
England.” He is an Englishman, and avowedly 
writes from the Briton’s point of view. While it is 
difficult to quote from even so brief a résumé as his 
of this important historical growth, he is especially 
worth reading, from very different reasons, at two or 
three particular points. For instance, in his implied 
estimate of Longfellow’s work, it is worth while to 
know that a fairminded and discerning Englishman 
tizinks as follows: 

‘‘Longfellow’s influence, on the other hand, was 
very great, chiefly indeed over the young and the 
imperfectly educated, whose bad taste especially 
gloated over the two most absurd of his pieces, that 
‘Psalm of Life’? which finds sublimity in leaving 
footsteps on sand, like a gull or a crab, to be washed 
out by the next tide, and that ‘‘ Excelsior” which 
calls upon us to admire an idiot climbing the Alps at 
night with a banner in his hand. Later on, indeed, 
‘“‘Hiawatha” convinced the more educated that 
Longfellow really had added something to the_per- 
manent literature of the world.” 

Of the 100,000 copies of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” that 
were sold in England, Mr. Ludlow says: ‘It was 
everywhere. Nosingle English novel had ever had 
such a success. It reached every unossified human 
heart.” He gives Hawthorne the credit, in spite of 
Cooper’s popularity, of having first ‘‘raised the 
American novel into the category of works of art.” 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS IN ENGLAND. 


Most good Americans are aware that the English 
read our illustrated magazines and generally ac- 
knowledge their superiority. But it is surprising to 
hear Mr. Ludlow’s testimony of the far reaching in- 
fluence exerted by American newspapers, which 
would not be credited, at first thought, with such 
far-carrying powers. He traces the growth of the 
English habit of subscribing to the new world news- 
papers to the custom of emigrants of sending over 
copies of the same to their friends and relatives in 
the old country. 

‘‘In the autumn of 1851 I traveled, mostly on foot, 
through a large portion of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, mixing chiefly 
with workingmen, and in many cases being received 
at their homes. I was amazed at the large diffusion of 
American newspapers. I was told that in the factory 
districts there were nearly as many American papers 
as English sold to workingmen; that there was 
scarcely an operative’s home where at least a copy of 
one was not to be found. And as these came almost 
solely from the North, the foundation was laid of 
that marvelous sympathy of our manufacturing pop- 
ulation with the North in the American war for the 
Union—a steadfast sympathy, based upon knowledge 
and combined with true insight—which held in check 
not only the Southern proclivities of our aristocratic 
and moneyed classes, but the indifference and self 
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interest of that portion of our working population 
which was not so directly connected with America.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF FAMOUS AMERICANS. 


Among personalities, very naturally Lowell is 
given the most important share. Franklin’s is well 
known. Of Lowell, Mr. Ludlow says, ‘‘I do not re- 
member half a dozen of our public men who were so 
absolutely welcome wherever they might go. 

The American minister among us holds hence- 
forth—unless he chooses to repudiate it—a very differ- 
ent position from that of any other representative.” 
Phillips Brooks is the name of power among our re- 
ligious leaders, that of Henry Ward Beecher repre- 
senting, in Mr. Ludlow’s opinion, ‘‘ merely transient 
popularity,” and a separate paragraph is given to 
Henry George, whose ‘‘ teaching represents now an 
element in popular English thought which has to be 
seriously reckoned with.” 


THE IDOL OF LIBERTY SOMEWHAT SHATTERED. 


“But England does not look up to America. The 
period of corruption in politics which followed the 
triumph of the North was a terrible cause of disillu- 
sion to many. The feeling is now more one of 
equality, of brotherhood. No Englishman, I think, 
would hesitate or feel pained to admit that this or 
that is better done in America than in England. But 
[ doubt if there be any one who does not feel con- 
vinced that many things are better done still in the 
old country than in the new. No one now rejoices 
when misfortune overtakes America. But the pas- 
sionate admiration for her as the great champion of 
democracy, which once existed in a portion of our 
working class, subsists, I think, no longer ; nay, what 
remains of it is outside of that class.” 


THERE IS BUT ONE ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


«The best literature of the two countries is hence- 
forth one. Every American work of merit is sure of 
republication in England; some are republished 
which scarcely deserve it. Marion Crawford, W. D. 
Howells and Henry James, Frank Stockton and Mark 
Twain, Elizabeth Phelps and Kate Wiggin, are as 
widely read among us as any English authors of 
fiction. Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson (the order of 
names is that of their popularity, not of their merit), 
are to be found in the library of almost every English 
home.” 

THE GROWTH OF THE FUTURE. 


Mr. Ludlow intimates that the old country has had 
a little too much “influence” from the new in the 
matter of business methods and that Albion might 
have dispensed with the importation of trusts. He 
concludes : 

‘In the mean while both countries have much to 
do, England as well as America, in raising the stand- 
ard of political life, of commercial morality ; 
America more than England in making the law 
strong and respected. She must depose Judge Lynch 
for good.” 
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NAVAL NEEDS OF THE PACIFIC. 


HE Overland Monthly has an article by Mr. 
Irving M. Scott, the shipbuilder, which sets 
forth the necessity, from an American point of view, 
of guarding more carefully the great ocean to the 
westward. Mr. Scott calls attention to the fact that 
the leading naval powers of the world — England, 
France, Germany and Russia—have already secured 
strategic points on the Pacific for permanent occu- 
pancy, while Japan must in future be reckoned with 
as an effective sea power, China is not destitute of 
modern ideas in naval warfare, and Chile has shown 
skill and courage on the sea. 

Alluding to the great distances between coaling 
stations on the Pacific, Mr. Scott reasons as follows : 
‘There can be no difference in opinion that in case 
of serious trouble requiring active effort, the distances 
on the Pacific require not only a ship with speed and 
coal capacity, but one which can fight at its arrival, 
and of such battery power as to bea fair match for 
any possible antagonist. The varied points to guard 
would require at least one of these ships in Japan, 
one in China, one at Australia, one in Central Amer- 
ica, one on the sea-coast or at San Francisco, one at 
Puget Sound, and one south, at Chile. These would 
make a formidable squadron used collectively, or 
efficient ships in detail. They should be in size, power 
and armament, as nearly of one type as possible, to 
insure a common and uniform knowledge of the 
power in the ships when used in fleets.” 


STRONG POINTS IN OUR NEW NAVY. 


Mr. Scott then proceeds to show in some detail the 
fitness of each class of ships now owned by our gov- 
ernment for Pacific service. ‘‘To convoy the battle 
ships and inform them what friends or foes are to be 
expected, armored cruisers of the Brooklyn type rep- 
resent the combined opinion of naval architects, and 
are able to meet all possible requirements,—their size 
being one of the factors most liable to change, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the bureaus constructing them. 

‘“* As toswift destroyers of commerce, America is in 
the lead with the Columbia or Minneapolis type, 
which have a theoretical radius of action of 24,000 
miles at moderate speed, with the heretofore unat- 
tained speed of twenty-three knots, which at present 
isin advance of any demands. 

‘*For unarmored cruisers, there is the Olympia 
type, with a large battery of 5-inch rapid firing guns, 
a speed of twenty-two knots, and high free board, 
combining large radius of action, great speed, a for- 
midable battery, and a length of hull and draught of 
water that enable her to enter the small and shallow 
harbors prevalent on the Pacific. 

‘‘For harbor defense purposes, the Monterey, a 
double-turreted monitor, seems to fill the require- 
ments ; while for the shallow rivers, sounds, and 
bays, gun-boats of light draught, medium speed, and 
fair battery, are required to enable the successful pa- 
trolling of the shallow waters of our coasts, 

‘¢ The shallow, crooked, and narrow rivers of China 
require a special cruiser to maintain the position that 
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the United States has always held in that country. 
The Navy Department has recognized the importance 
of this, and two boats, designed especially to meet that 
want, are now under course of construction. 

‘“‘While there are other special services that will 
have to be met by special designs, the above is a gen- 
eral outline of what the emergencies of to-day require. 
While it is very desirable, from the point of discipline, 
to have the various classes described of uniform de- 
sign, continual improvements and changes in the de- 
vices used require modifications in every ship, in 
adopting the latest and best attainable, and this pre- 
vents entire uniformity.” 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE SALOON. 


HE Most Rev. John Ireland, Archbishop of 
St. Paul, who for thirty years has led the move- 
ment for temperance within the Catholic Church of 
the United States, discusses, in the North American 
Review, the recent decision of Monsignor Satolli sus- 
taining the edict of the Bishop of Columbus against 
liquor dealers. Coming from one who stands very 
close to the Apostolic Delegate, the article has espe- 
cial value, and the Archbishop does not hesitate to 
say that Monsignor Satolli did not sustain the decis- 
ion of a lower court merely on the grounds of giving 
to a Bishop comfort and support. ‘In upholding 
Bishop Watterson’s decree,” says Archbishop Ireland, 
‘¢ Monsignor Satolli necessarily judges, with him, that 
the saloon in America is a nuisance so baneful and 
malodorous that the Church, for her own honor and 
in pursuance of her mission to propagate good morals 
and to save souls, must make plain her disapproval 
of it.” 

Archbishop Ireland goes on to say that ‘‘ the Bishop 
of Columbus does not refuse to saloon-keepers or 
liquor dealers, as such, the sacraments of the Church. 
The refusal of sacraments is one of the last penalties 
inflicted by the Church upon her members. The 
threat of this penalty is seldom made to classes of 
men; it is reserved, rather, for the individual, in 
retribution of his own personal acts. In the tribunal 
of penance the saloon-keeper is held responsible for 
what he personally does, and notfor what his class 
do. Outside this tribunal, in foro externo, he may 
more easily be made to suffer from the shame which 
belongs to his fellows. ; 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH NOT IN LEAGUE WITH 
LIQUOR DEALERS. 

‘““The Catholic Church does not assert that the 
moderate and legitimate use of intoxicating drinks 
is a moral evil, orsin. Neither does she assert that the 
manufacture and the sale of intoxicating liquors are 
of themselves moral evils, or sins. All this is clear 
and undoubted. But there are other and important 
aspects of her teaching and practice which the Cath- 
olic Church will not, and cannot, have us overlook. 
In her eyes intemperance is a sin, heinous and soul- 
wrecking, whose victims shall not possess the king- 
dom of Heaven. For intemperance she has a particu- 
lar hatred, accounting it a capital sin, the prolific 
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parent of innumerable sins. Intemperance is a ma- 
lignant form of the sensual indulgence against which 
the Church, as the religion of the Crucified One, the 
religion of evangelical counsels and evangelical self- 
denial, is obliged to declare relentless war. The sub- 
jugation of sense, the triumph of soul over body, 
which come through abstinence and disciplinary self- 
sacrifice, are throughout her whole history the pre- 
dominant features in the holiness gf her saints and 
heroes, whom she holds up to us as models. Intem- 
perance is, on the contrary, the triumph of sense over 
soul. In its strong moods it completely annuls the 
action of the soul; in its weaker ones it stirs passion 
and arms it for victory. The Catholic Church re- 
nounces her own life and principles when she ceases 
to combat with all her might intemperance, its causes 
and alliances. The American saloon is her foe: be- 
tween her and the saloon there can be no truce. 


A POOR MAN’S CHURCH. 


“The peculiar circumstances into which the 
Catholic Church in America has been thrown create 
aspecial obligation for her to make the country un- 
derstand that she is opposed to the saloon. 
A large proportion of the intemperate and of the liquor 
dealers and saloon-keepers of the country profess 
membership in the Catholic Church. The lamenta- 
ble fact has its explanation. The Catholic Church 
has a numerous membership among the poorer 
classes of population. The servant and the laborer, 
the occupants of the tenement house and the cheap 
hotel, are very often Catholics. They are immigrants 
from foreign countries where poverty was their 
portion, and they do not accumulate wealth immedi- 
ately on reaching our shores. The Church is not 
ashamed to own them ; it is a divine mark of Christ's 
Church to preach the Gospel to the poor, yet, it is 
plain, their lot subjects them tostrong temptations to 
intemperance. . . . When the poor man, who 
has his own dreams of independence, seeks to go ‘ into 
business,’ one sort of business is within his reach, the 
saloon. But little capital is needed for the enterprise, 
and that is willingly loaned to him by the brewer, the 
distiller, or the ward politician, each of whom will 
gain in money, or votes, a hundred-fold for the in- 
vestment. Some consideration is due, also, to the 
previous conditions and social habits of immigrants, 
and we must judge them somewhat from the stand- 
point of their own history andideas. Catholic immi- 
grants came from Ireland, or from countries of south- 
ern and central Europe. Irishmen bring with them 
a natural temperament and customs begotten of ages 
of political thralldom, which incline them to the use 
of strong drinks and saloon-keeping ; but for all this 
the Church, assuredly, can be made to bear no re- 
sponsibility. 

THE SALOON-KEEPER AND THE CHURCH. 


‘“*Tmmigrants from the continent of Europe had been © 


drinking beer and wine as Americans drink tea and 
coffee ; they had lived amid beer gardens and cafés, 
which, to say the least, are very different from our 
saloon. Arriving in America they demand beer and 
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wine, alongside of which they find in our saloons the 
more baneful alcoholic potions. Some among them 
will minister to the tastes of the others, and a substi- 
tute for the beer garden and the café is opened, which 
from the influence of environment rapidly puts on all 
the aspects of the full-fledged American saloon. Im- 
migrants and their immediate descendants grow 
slowly into our American ideas, and with difficulty 
understand the trend of public opinion, or perceive 
the evil workings of our American saloon. 

‘* We shall not deny that, as the natural result of 
these facts and conditions, the Church suffered. 
Saloon-keepers made themselves the centres of groups 
of their countrymen, whom they guided in the novel 
road of American politics, and whom they sought to 
guide, also, in religious affairs. They were officials 
in church societies, marshals in church processions, 
chairmen in church meetings. They contributed 
liberally—as a matter of business—to church works, 
and paid rent for prominent pews. The public opin- 
ion of Catholics toward intemperance and the saloon 
was to a degree perverted, and things were done and 
allowed which appear at first sight inexplicable to 
persons more conversant with American ideas and 
practices. At times clergymen feared to offend the 


potent saloon-keeper ; they softened the tone of de- 
nunciation when treating of intemperance ; if total 
abstinence was mentioned, emphasis was laid on the 
peril of running into the Manichean heresy—that 
liquor in itself is morally bad. At church fairs and 
picnics liquor was sold ; religious societies at their 
annual outings kept their own bar and paid high trib- 


ute to it; at certain church fairs punch bowls were 
voted to the most popular saloon-keepers ; Catholic 
papers admitted into their advertising columns paid 
notices of saloons and liquor stores, and,in one instance, 
a brewery invaded the grounds of a monastery. What 
was all this but an encouragement to patronize the 
saloon? And the saloon was patronized with a venge- 
ance,and intemperance among Catholics was grow- 
ing apace. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH A FOE TO THE SALOON. 


‘‘The Catholic Church in America was compelled, 
for her own honor and in loyalty to her mission, to 
set herself right before the country on the saloon 
question. She did so energetically in the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore ; she has done so no 
less energetically this present year, through the 
Bishop of Columbus and the Apostolic Delegate. 
The mind of the Church is manifest. Individual 
Catholics, Catholic societies, may follow the Church, 
or they may adhere to their own counsels and oppose 
her. But from the doings of such as these the 
Church will fear no reproach ; she stands on record 
as the determined foe of the American saloon.” 

According to Archbishop Ireland, therefore, the ac- 
tion of Bishop Watterson and of Monsignor Satolli 
makes no general law for the Catholic Church in 
America; but it forms Catholic public opinion for 
the whole country, and public opinion, as every one 
knows, is often more powerful than law. 
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GIVE THE INDIAN A CHANCE. 


N the North American Review, Senator Kyle, of 
South Dakota, furnishes some very practical sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the condition of our 
Indians. What they need most of all, he contends, 
is an opportunity to do for themselves: ‘‘ We pur- 
chased last year as rations for all tribes about 30,000,- 
000 pounds of beef. These cattle are largely furnished 
under contract by white people. The Indians take 
naturally to stock raising, and there is no reason why 
they should not provide all the cattle used at the 
agencies. Our reservations are covered with luxuriant 
grass, and millions of acres go to waste annually. 
Let the government buy good marketable cattle—not 
scrub grades—and furnish them to the Indians ; and 
in a few years every man of them will feel a pride as 
he looks at his herd and will contribute the beef now 
purchased from the whites. Thousands of cattle are 
now raised successfully by the Indians on the reser- 
vations, and there is no reason why this business can- 
not be made a great success. 

‘The Indians are furnished a great many articles, 
such as hardware, medical supplies, household uten- 
sils, medicines, glassware, groceries, etc., which 
must necessarily be supplied from abroad ; but they 
should be encouraged to manufacture, though in 
crude form and perhaps at greater expense, all arti- 
cles used upon the farm. The training-schools have 
given the Indians tailors, wagon makers, shoe- 
makers, harness makers, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
millers, painters, etc. These young men are nearly 
all idle, except as they do odd jobs around the agen- 
cies. During the past year the government bought 
and supplied to the Indians 51,188 pounds of leather, 
1,271 ploughs, 941 sets of harness, 7,965 dozen pairs 
of socks, 16,000 shawls, 6,728,900 pounds of flour, 
29,777,100 pounds of beef, and 646,370 pounds of 
bacon. 

ENCOURAGE THE INDIAN TO DO FOR HIMSELF. 


** All these necessaries can be produced by the In- 
dians upon the reservations. On some reservations 
underneath the ground is stored the finest artesian 
water power in the world. On the east side of the 
Missouri River, in the Dakotas, artesian wells are 
running factories and flouring-mills. A good well 
will furnish power for sewing-machines, knitting- 
factories, turning lathes, wagon factories, and flour- 
ing-mills. With a good superintendent I think the 
Indian young men and women will prove excellent 
workmen. Cattle hides now bring the Indians 60 
cents apiece. They are natural tanners. Why not 
establish tanneries and consume the hides of the 
millions of beeves slaughtered annually on the reser- 
vations? Utilize the leather thus made in the manu- 
facture of shoes and harness. The material for 
wagons is furnished all small dealers to-day partly 
finished ; hubs, spokes, felloes, and axle being sawed 
in the rough. Why not furnish such material to In- 
dians and employ all wheelwrights and blacksmiths ? 
An Indian is not particular as to the style of his 
clothing. Why not furnish substantial kinds of cloth 
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to the agencies, and employ all the young men and 
women who have learned the tailor’s trade? The 
same should be done in the manufacture of flour, 
socks, stockings, hats and caps, and many agricult- 
ural implements. So far as the trades have been 
prosecuted by the Indians they have shown them- 
selves apt learners and willing workers. In fact they 
take to manufacturing naturally. The moccasins, 
beadwork, worked baskets, buckskin clothing, or- 
namented bridles, bows and arrows made by them all 
show natural taste and skill and fine workmanship. 
From the training-schools are shown samples of 
shoes, clothing, and harness equal to similar articles 
produced by white workmen. Indian agents also 
testify as to the ability shown in the trades. 

‘‘ These matters are of great importance to the de- 
velopment of this badly treated and uncivilized race 
of people. Industrial education must go hand in 
hand with the school, establishing the habits of labor 
and stimulating an ambition for accumulating prop- 
erty. One generation of vigorous humane policy on 
the part of the government will bring the Indians not 
only to self-support, but to citizenship. The factors 
in the solution are: 1, A belief that the Indian can be 
civilized ; 2, a well-defined policy ; and, 3, the divorce- 
ment of the entire Indian question from politics. We 
have dealt with them cruelly and with no well-settled 
purpose to civilize them; but there is yet time to 
make amends, and save to the country the credit of 
having conquered yet preserved and civilized a most 
interesting race of people.” 


MAKING THIEVES IN THE METROPOLIS. 


R. JACOB A. RIIS, who has made such care- 

ful studies of the sociological conditions of 

the great cities, has a very interesting paper in the 
November Century with the title ‘‘The Making of 
Thieves in New York.” Mr. Riis has that rare and 
invaluable qualification of the student in the lower 
social conditions of being able to look on the people 
before him with human sympathy and understanding. 
He has very strong words of objection and criticism 
concerning the two principal institutions in New York 
City to which the lighter offenders among the town 
boys are sent—the Juvenile Asylum and the Protect- 
ory. Both, he says, are prisons. ‘I have my own 
ideas about boys who never wished to go fishing— 
school or no school—on a sunshiny day, when the 
birds were singing and the fish were jumping in the 
stream: I think they can’t amount to much. I know 
I wished to when I was a boy, and I see to it that my 
little lads get a day off once in a while, in remem- 
brance of it, as an insurance against that sort of thing. 
Of course I don’t encourage truancy. I say ‘ wished 
to go’ purposely. All the more credit to them if they 
didn’t go. What I protest against is the notion that 
a boy who plays hookey should be put in jail with 
thieves, and kept there as if he were a dangerous 
criminal. That is what we do in New York, so far 
as we do anything with him beyond exercising a very 
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weak sort of moral suasion. A worse outrage was 
never perpetrated upon defenseless childhood.” 
TWO REMEDIES IN THIEF TRAINING. 

Mr. Riis wants, first of all, to stop the custom of 
sending truant boys to corrupting prisons. He sug- 
gests that boys who won’t go to school should be put 
in the hands of the Children’s Aid Society. He also 
thinks well of the proposed plan to set aside two or 
three special schools for children who are prone to 
play hookey. ‘‘ There is another plan that is worth 
trying while we are about it. The long summer va- 
cation makes idlers of too many city boys. The 
street has nothing to fill up their time except loafing. 
The Fresh Air Fund holiday reaches only a small pro- 
portion of them. The rest have to stay where they 
are. Nothing would fill up that gap so well as drill 
of some sort. Nothing would so cut the ground from 
under the feet of the tough. The gangis nothing but 


the genius for organization in our boysrun wild. A — 


scheme for organizing the public school children into 
a great military body has been broached. Why not 
extend it to the long vacation, and make a real vaca- 
tion of this for the boys who need it most by drilling 
them in camp? The public schools of Paris send 
their pupils to the sea shore for a week or a fortnight. 
We turn ours loose in the street for two months at a 
time. The man who first organizes them into an 
army, and marches them off to the mountains to 
camp under military rule in July or August, will 
come near to solving the problem, I think, by making 
truant schools superfluous and by clearing our police 
courts of child thieves.” 
AN INCREASE IN CHILD CRIMINALS. 

‘There has surely been of late a very great and 
significant increase in the number of child criminals 
that are brought to our police courts. There are 
more of them, and they are much younger than they 
used to be, and they are vastly ‘tougher.’ Their 
manner shows plainly that the street has been their 
teacher, and that they have been apt pupils. Its 
method is simple, and varies in Hell’s Kitchen and 
in Jewtown only in the opportunities offered. To 
begin with, the boy idler in the street during school 
hours is there in defiance of law, whether the fault 
is his own or not, and he knows it. He is in the at- 
titude of opposition, the normal attitude of the street. 
The policeman is his enemy, and the policeman stands 
for the established order of things. Thus the ground- 
work is laid for whatever mischief comes along. It 
is not long in coming, rarely longer than the dinner- 
hour of the first day. The boy is hungry. He wants 
something to eat. A boy’s hunger is not like a man’s, 
which can be appeased with promises. He wants 
something at once. If he is playing hookey, he does 
not want to go home to get it. Anyway, there is no 
need to do so. The street can show him an easier 
way. A grocer’s stand is handy, or a pie wagon. 
Better still, a soda-water wagon ; the bottle is worth 
so much cash at the junk shop. The driver’s back is 
turned ; the boy ‘swipes’ one. It is not a very great 
crime, but it is the stepping stone to many greater.” 
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THE MUNICIPALITY AND URBAN TRANSIT. 


N the November Cosmopolitan Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter goes to certain English and Continental 
cities to look for examples which shall be of value to 
us in the consideration of the worth of city railway 
franchises and the management of the lines. He has 
a very sufficient text, of course, in the scandal of the 
New York elevated railways, in which franchises 
worth, according to the admission of the favored 
parties, $50,000,000 were actually given away. 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF ENGLISH TRAMWAYS. 


The management of the tramways in Great Britain 
is largely dictated by the General Tramways act of 
1870. In accordance with the provisions of this and 
subsequent enactments ‘the public authorities are 
given full power to enforce certain conditions as to 
construction of tracks, fixing the rates of fare, speci- 
fying the number of trips to be made, etc. Under 
the general act, tramways may be constructed either 
by the local authorities, or by individuals or private 
corporations with the consent of the local authori- 
ties. In case, however, a municipality builds a 
tramway, or takes it over as provided for by the law, 
it cannot operate it, but must lease it to some person 
or corporation for a period of not more than twenty- 
one years. A tramway. built by private enterprise 
may be purchased by the municipality after it has 
been in operation twenty-one years. Notwithstand- 
ing the provision of the general act, requiring the 
leasing of a publicly owned tramway to private 
parties, the principle of public operation is recog- 
nized in Great Britain, and in one instance has been 
successfully carried into practice. 

‘“‘The tramways in nearly all European cities, ow- 
ing to the strict regulations imposed, never offer the 
slightest obstruction to the passage of vehicles, Pass- 
ers-by are, therefore, deprived of the entertaining 
spectacle of the wrenching off of carriage wheels in 
the perilous passage across the car tracks, which they 
so frequently enjoy in American cities. 

‘‘In many cities and towns of Great Britain the 
local authorities have the free use of the tramways be- 
tween midnight and six o’clock in the morning, for 
transporting garbage, road material, etc. This often 
saves the trouble and expense of much heavy truck- 
ing through the streets.” 

In Glasgow the city has a privilege of operating its 
lines, and only last July it assumed their manage- 
ment. The lines in that city have a length of 31 
miles, and were built by the city at a cost of about 
$1,750,000. It is probable that under municipal con- 
trol the employees will be granted shorter hours, and 
at the same time there will be lower fares. In all, 
out of 155 tramways in Great Britain, 27 are owned 
by the local authorities. 


URBAN TRANSIT ON THE CONTINENT. 


In Paris there isa yearly revenue from the Omni- 
bus and Tramway Company, which supplies most of 
the transit of the city, amounting to $550,000, and of 
the two other street railway companies, the city re- 
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ceives from one $300 a year for each car, and from the 
other $150. 

The tremendous street railway system in Berlin is 
operated by a stock company, and serves admirably a 
city of nearly 2,000,000 inhabitants. Its tracks will 
revert to the city in 1911, on the expiration of its con- 
cession. Owing to the careful control that the urban 
authorities maintain over the details of the manage- 
ment of Die Grosse Berliner Pferde-Eisenbahn-Act- 
ien-Gessellschaft, Mr. Baxter tells us, in 1890 the 
city derived a revenue of nearly $250,000 from its 
percentage of the company’s gross receipts. 

**In addition, the company has to pay taxes, like 
any other industrial enterprise. The city has the right 
to regulate the fares and the number and frequency of 
trips. The president of the company told Mr. Os- 
borne Howes, Jr., of the Boston Rapid Transit Com- 
mission, that the municipal authorities could make 
him run his cars every three minutes throughout the 
night, by simply ordering him to do so, and a failure to 
comply would lead to the imposition of large fines. 
The rates of fare, as in most European cities, are ac- 
cording to distance traveled, and range from 21¢ to 
716 cents, so that persons traveling a mile or so can 
do it very cheaply. Seventy-five per cent. of the fares 
are for the lowest rate. The American system of a 
uniform fare of 5 cents, whatever the distance, has 
the advantage, however, of inducing the diffusion of 
population over the suburban districts. The Berlin 
company, notwithstanding its heavy obligations to 
the municipality, pays annual dividends of 1244 per 
cent., besides accumulating a sinking-fund, which, 
when the concession expires, will result in paying the 
shareholders double the par value of their shares.” 


THE BERLIN STADT-BAHN, 


This horse railway system is supplemented by the 
steam rapid transit railway, the Stadt-Bahn ; its track 
line is nearly nine miles long, and is described as the 
finest street railway in the world. This was begun 
by private enterprise, but was finished by the gov- 
ernment, and is now its property. It cost nearly 
$2,000,000 a mile, and is now, in direct returns, pay- 
ing a profit. It will save a day in mobilizing the 
army, and by its use express trains from the most 
distant points of Germany or Europe are brought 
into the heart of Berlin. It is compared in one way 
with our New York elevated: The New Yorker 
traveling over the elevated railways once a day, each 
way, to and from his business, pays the company 
over $30 a year; but there are many who are obliged 
to pass several times a day, back and forth, and their 
expenses for fares amount easily to $60 and $100 a 
year, while the Berliner who travels the average 
distance on a season ticket may go back and forth to 
an unlimited extent for $4.50 a year, paid to the state 


government, 
IN THE ANTIPODES. 


In Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, the 
tramway system was built by the state government. 


It is the custom in Australia for the state to find the 
money for cities and towns to establish such local serv- 
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ices as tramways, water works, etc. Victoria, Mel- 
bourne and eleven other municipalities decided to 
build their own tramways. They exercise a system 
of strict public control over the private corporations, 
and at the end of a given term will become owners 
of the lines without payment of a cent. 

THE OUTLOOK IN AMERICA. 

Mr. Baxter’s analysis of the several foreign experi- 
ments which we have suggested, together with the 
entirely successful American experience in the case 
of the railway line between New York and Brooklyn 
over the big bridge, leads him to advocate enthusias- 
tically the public ownership and operation of city 
railways in the United States. He regards the 
Brooklyn Bridge railway as a final answer to the ob- 
jection of growing corruption with growing responsi- 
bilities ; for he says, could there be a worse field in 
which to make any such tentative change than on 
Manhattan Island ? 


THE UNITY OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


HE Educational Review tor October contains 
President Eliot’s address before the American 
Institute of Instruction in July last. The chief prin- 
ciples and objects of educational reform, President 
Eliot enumerates as follows: Promotion of indi- 
vidual instruction, disciplinary training, election of 
studies, cultivation of self-control, specialization of 
teaching, and right principles of educational organi- 
zation. These principles, he says, have a common in- 
terest for all teachers, whether connected with col- 
leges, academies, or elementary schools. 

““Tf IT were asked to mention the best part of the 
contribution which the Committee of Ten have made 
to the progress of American education, I should say 
that their general method of work was the best part— 
the method of investigation and discussion by subject 
of instruction—teachers and experts from all sorts of 
colleges and universities and from all sorts of schools, 
public, private, and endowed, taking part in both in- 
vestigation and discussion. The committee’s method 
of work emphasizes the community of interest at all 
grades, and the fact that experience at every grade is 
valuable for suggestion and counsel at all other 
grades. To my thinking, the present artificial and 
arbitrary distinctions between elementary schools and 
secondary schools, or between grammar schools and 
high schools, have no philosophical foundation, and 
are likely to be profoundly modified, if they do not 
altogether pass away. In the same sense, I believe 
that the formal distinction between college work and 
university work is likely to disappear, although the 
distinotion between liberal education and technical 
or professional education is sure to endure. I have 
never vet seen in any college or university a method of 
instruction which was too good for an elementary or 
a secondary school. When it isa question how best to 
teach a given subject, the chances are that college or 
scientitic school teachers of that subject can help 
school teachers, and that school teachers can help coi- 
lege teachers. Moreover, it is important that each 
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should know what the other does, I have observed, 
too, that, even when neither party is ready to venture 
on affirmative counsel, each is pretty well prepared to 
tell the other what not to do. Such negative counsel 
is often very useful. 

‘*On the whole, the greatest promise of usefulness 
which I see in the Report of the Committee of Ten 
lies in its obvious tendency to promote co-operation 
among school and college teachers and all other per- 
sons intelligently interested in education, for the ad- 
vancement of well-marked and comprehensive educa- 
tional reforms.” 


REASONS WHY THE REPUBLIC MAY ENDURE. 


RESIDENT ELIOT'S article in the October 
Forum on ‘‘Some Reasons Why the American 
Republic May Endure,” comes as if in direct response 
to the alarm sounded by Professor Von Holst in the 
Journal of Political Economy for September. Pro- 
fessor Von Holst demonstrated at great length the 
instability of our social organization, concluding that 
if his reasoning were true, there was little hope for 
us asarepublic. President Eliot, in the face of the 
fact that the republics of Greece, Rome, Italy and 
two French republics have failed, and Mexico and 
the republics of Central and South America are inse- 
cure and ineffective governments, finds very good 
reasons for believing that the American republic will 
endure. After reviewing the lives of these other re- 
publics, and pointing out that they teach us that great 
public powers, splendid arts, noble literature, wide- 
spread commerceand exalted religious sentiment, can- 
not of themselves avail to secure the continuance of 
states, and furthermore, that we can place but little 
reliance on diffused physical well being as a source of 
public security, he then tells us why the American 
republic may live, though the evidence drawn from 
history is not favorable to the real permanence of 

any republic. 

TOLERATION IN RELIGION. 


He finds reason for his belief in the intellectual and 
moral causes which are comparatively new in the 
world, or at least which have much fuller play in re- 
cent than in older times. The first moral cause of 
permanence of which the American republic has the 
advantage, he declares to be the principle of tolera- 
tion in religion, which has very recently been put in 
practice in a few favored regions, and notably in 
the United States. ‘‘On one of the tablets of the 
Water-gate at Chicago was written this sentence: 
‘ Toleration in religion the best fruit of the last four 
centuries.’ This statement is no exaggeration, but the 
literal truth. Toleration in religion is absolutely the 
best fruit of all the struggles, labors, and sorrows of 
the civilized nations during the last four centuries. 
The real acceptance of this principle cannot be carried 
back more than fifty years. Even now itis not ac- 
cepted everywhere,—far from it ; but it is accepted 
in the United States more widely and completely 
than in any other country, and here lies one of the 
chief hopes for the permanence of our institutions. 
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We are delivered from one of the worst terrors and 
horrors of the past. What suffering our race has en- 
dured from religious wars, persecutions, and extermi- 
nations! From these woes, and from all apprehen- 
sion of them, the people of the American Republic 
are delivered. We owe to this principle, however, 
much more than deliverance from evils; forit isa 
positive promoter of good-will and mutual respect 
among men and of friendly intercourse «unem- 
barrassed by religious distinctions. That this benefi- 
cent principle has freer play here than it has ever had 
elsewhere gives one firm ground for believing that 
our republic may attain a permanence never before 


attained.” 
UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 


‘A second moral force which makes for the per- 
manence of our institutions, is universal education. 
This is a new force in the world, not in action in any 
land before this century. None of the republics 
which have died have had anything more than a 
small educated class. The masses of their people 
grew up and lived in crassest ignorance. The great 
change in regard to the education of the people which 
the present century has witnessed is not confined to 
mere primary instruction. That primary instruction 
is of course the most widely diffused and imparts to 
the masses the art of reading, which is the principal 
vehicle for the subsequent cultivation of the intelli- 
gence. Beyond this primary instruction about 5 per 
cent. of all the children in the United States receive 
the more elaborate training of secondary schools and 
normal schools. Of this 5 per cent. a fair proportion 
attend colleges and universities. This attainment of 
secondary, or higher, instruction by one child in 
twenty in the United States is quite as novel a social 
fact as the attainment of primary instruction by the 
other nineteen. Universal suffrage prolongs in the 
United States the effect of universal education ; for 
it stimulates all citizens throughout their lives to re- 
flect on problems outside the narrow circle of their 
private interests and occupations, to read about pub- 
lic questions, to discuss public characters and to hold 
themselves ready in some degree to give a rational 
account of their political faith. The duties of re- 
publican citizenship, rightly discharged, constitute in 
themselves a prolonged education, which effectively 
supplements the work of schools and colleges.” 


BETTER DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 


A third reason for believing that our institution 
will endure he finds in the fact that a better family 
life prevails among our people than was known to 
any of the republics which have perished, or, indeed, 
to any earlier century. The family, not the individ- 
ual, is the tap root of the state, and whatever tends 
to secure the family tends to secure the state. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 


Pursuing the idea that the promotion of diffused 
happiness promotes governmental stability, President 
Eliot next observes that certain means of public 
happiness have recently been liberally provided at 


public expense, with great intelligence and deliberate 
design. Public parks and play grounds have been 
constructed and maintained, and opportunities there- 
by have been given to the multitude for the enjoy- 
ment of fresh air and natural beauty. By the 
combination of private endowments with public 
appropriations, free libraries and museums of natural 
history and fine arts have also been provided. All 
this good work is an evidence of the disposition of the 
democracy to provide means of public cultivation and 
enjoyment and thus to effect security. 


PUBLICITY, 


Another new and effective bulwark of the state ix 
to be found in the extreme publicity with which all 
American activities are carried on. ‘* Many people 
are in the habit of complaining bitterly of the in- 
trusion of the newspaper reporter into every nook 
and corner of the state, and even into the privacy of 
home; but in this extreme publicity is really to be 
found a new means of social, industrial and govern- 
mental reform and progress. As Emerson said, 
‘Light is the best policeman.’ There are many ex- 
aggerations, perversions and inaccuracies in this 
publicity ; but on the whole it is a beneficent and a 
new agency for the promotion of the public welfare. 
Such publicity has become possible partly through 
man’s new power over nature, as seen in the innu- 
merable applications of heat and electricity, and 
partly through the universal capacity to read. For 
almost all social, industrial and political evils pub- 
licity gives the best hope of reasonable remedy. 
Publicity exposes not only wickedness, but also 
folly and bad judgment. It makes crime and po- 
litical corruption more difficult and far less at- 
tractive. The forger, burglar and corruptionist need 
secrecy for two reasons: 1, That they may succeed 
in their crimes; and, 2, that they may enjoy the 
fruits of their wickedness. The most callous sin- 
ner finds it hard to enjoy the product of his sin if he 
knows that everybody knows how he came by it. No 
good cause ever suffered from publicity; no bad 
cause but instinctively avoids it. So new is this 
force in the world that many people do not yet trust 
it, or perceive its immense utility. 

CORPORATION SERVICE. 

President Eliot then sets forth at length tie advan- 
tages of the ‘‘ corporation” to the stability of the 
state. ‘Although a few charitable, trading and 
manufacturing corporations were of earlier origin,— 
some of which have become famous,—the great de- 
velopment of corporate powers and functions has all 
taken place within fifty years, since the application 
of the principle of limited liability. Thousands upon 
thousands of corporations are now organized in the 
United States and are actively carrying on a great 
variety of industrial and social operations. Millions 
of Americans get their livings and pass their lives in 
the service of these corporations. Asa rule, the em- 
ployes of corporations receive wages or salaries, and 
have no further interest in the business. We are so 
familiar with this state of things that we do not 
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realize its absolute novelty. It has practically been 
created within the lifetimes of persons who are not 
yet old. In the service of corporations there is seldom 
any element of personal devotion, such as existed in 
other times between subject and sovereign, or be- 
tween retainer and feudal chief ; but there is a large 
element of fidelity and loyalty, which is becoming of 
greater and greater importance in the formation of 
the national character. A considerable portion of all 
the business, charity and education carried on in the 
United States is well conducted by the faithful and 
loyal servants of corporations, as every one will 
plainly see, so soon as he takes account of his own 
contacts in daily life with the work of corporations, 
and compares them with his contacts with the work 
of individuals or -partnerships. This corporation 
service affords a new discipline for masses of people, 
and it is a discipline of the highest value toward 
inducing stability and durability in governmental in- 
stitutions.” 


GREATER HOPEFULNESS OF MANKIND. 


In recent times serious changes have taken place in 
regard to the highest hopes, aspirations and ideals of 
mankind. The ideal conceptions have been slowly 
wrought out in the minds of students, philosophers 
and poets, and have been cherished by the few; but 
suddenly, within the past two generations, they have 
found acceptance with multitudes of men. This sud- 
den acceptance is the combined result of the rapid 
progress of scientific knowledge during the last fifty 
years, and of the general ability of the people to read. 
These changes of expectation, aspiration and faith 
are, of course, only moral forces ; but they are forces 
which, President Eliot declares, greatly affect the sum 
of human happiness, and therefore the stability of the 
republic. ‘“‘ As hasalready been repeatedly intimated 
the stability of governments depends largely on the 
just answer to the question—Do they provide the 
necessary conditions of happy human life? The first 
change of expectation which claims attention is the 
changed sentiment of the people toward what is new 
and therefore untried. The American people as a 
rule approach a new object, a new theory, or a new 
practice, with a degree of hope and confidence which 
no other people exhibits. The unknown is to the 
savage terrible ; the dark has been dreadful, and evil 
has always been imagined of it ; many highly civil- 
ized people have an aversion to things novel ; but for 
us Americans so many new things have proved to be 
good things, that we no longer look on what is novel 
with suspicion and distrust. Our continent is new, 
and has proved to be rich ; our machinery is new, and 
has proved to be useful ; our laws are many of them 
new, but they have proved helpful. The people have 
traversed many wilds and wastes, but have passed 
them with safety, and found good in the unexplored 
and unknown. The untried is therefore for us no 
longer terrible, or, at least, to be suspected. Hope 
and expectation of good spring in our hearts, as never 
before in the hearts ef former generations or in earlier 


” 


ages. 





A BROADER RELIGION. 


‘* Finally,” says President Eliot, ‘‘the object of 
religion and the aim of its ministers have become 
wonderfully different, since the American republic 
was established, from what they were in ancient or 
medizval times, or even down to the opening of this 
century. The religions of the ancient world had 
very little to do with morality. They were propitia- 
tory and protective. The Christian religion and its 
ministers for the last 1,500 years were chiefly con- 
cerned with the conciliation of an offended God, the 
provision of securities for individual happiness in a 
future life ; these securities being attainable by per- 
sons whose mode of lite in this world had been of 
questionable or even vicious quality, and the offering 
of joys in another world as consolation or compensa- 
tion for sufferings or evils in this. Since the begin- 
ning of this century a revolution has occurred, which 
has been felt in almost every branch of the Christian 
church and in almost every Christian nation, but has 
had a broad sweep in the United States. The pri- 
mary objects of religion and its ministers in our day 
and country are more and more to soften and elevate 
the characters and lives of men in this world, and to 
ameliorate the common lot. The improvement of 
character and conduct in the individual, in society, 
and in the state during this present life is now be- 
coming the principal aim of many churches and their 
ministers. The progressive churches are all of this 
mind; and even the most conservative —like the 
Roman Catholic and the Presbyterian—plainly exhibit 
this tendency. By the multitude of the unchurched 
also it is generally understood that there is no angry 
God to propitiate, and that the only way to take 
securities for the morrow, whether in life or in death, 
is to do well the duties of to-day. Religion, by de- 
voting itself to the elevation of human character, 
becomes a prop and stay of free institutions, be- 
cause these rest ultimately on the character of the 
citizen.” 

To sum up: ‘ These are some of the new principles 
and forces which make for the permanence of the 
republic: Toleration in religion; general educa- 
tion; better domestic relations; attention to the 
means of public health and pleasure; publicity ; cor- 
poration service; increased mutual dependence of 
man on man, and therewith a growing sense of broth- 
erhood and unity ; the greater hopefulness and cheer- 
fulness of men’s outlook on man, the earth, the uni- 
verse and God; and finally, the changing objects and 
methods of religion and its institutions. It is the 
working of these principles and forces, often unrec- 
ognized, which has carried the republic safely 
through many moral difficulties and dangers during 
the past thirty years. These things, and not its size 
and wealth, make us love our country. These things, 
we believe, will give the American republic long 
life. These bulwarks of the commonwealth will 
prove all the stronger and more lasting, because 
Women as well as men can work on them, and help 
to transmit them, ever broader and firmer, from gen- 
eration to generation.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


CONTENTMENT IN AMERICAN LIFE. 

os HOSE who think that it would be easy for 

our industrial discontent to ripen into social 
revolution have not taken account of the largest 
element in our national polity, the people outside of 
the great cities.” This is the proposition laid down 
at the beginning of a suggestive article by ‘‘ Octave 
Thanet” (Miss Alice French) in the October Forum. 

Miss French describes particularly ‘‘ The Contented 
Masses’ as she knows them in Iowa; but much of 
her account applies equally well to other parts of the 
country. The provinces, she says, are not yet pre- 
pared to upset the present industrial scheme on the 
chance that a few agitators may instantly provide a 
better. 

‘* There is one distinct advantage that the provincial 
workingman enjoys; he counts for more as an indi- 
vidual. Besides the physical helps of better air and 
cheaper living, he has the indefinite but steady work- 
ing help of respect from the other classes. The work- 
ingman in the city is flattered by the politicians and 
the newspapers; but he is not respected. In the 
country, John Smithers, the best foreman in the shop, 
is consulted by the head of the firm, has his wages 
paid when he is ill, knows every one on his street, 
and is asked to run for alderman, not as alabor candi- 
date, but as the best man of his party. In the prov- 
inces, the workingman is a man and a citizen before 
he is a workingman ; in the cities he is fast growing 
to be a workingman, not only first, but last. . . . 

‘*The workingman’s best opportunity in the prov- 
inces is this fluidity of conditions. Not only does it 
make an Arabian Nights’ elevation possible to the 
poorest ; it has a farther-reaching, more subtly-per- 
vasive power; it mingles all classes together, and 
creates that indescribable atmosphere of human 
friendliness which is the deepest spiritual charm of 
the West. An intimate acquaintance with less- 
favored lives is the surest cement of society ; perhaps 
that is why its structure stands firmest in the quiet 
Western provinces. For this open-handed willing- 
ness to touch other lots and ‘‘ help those who cannot 
help again,” this feeling that nothing human is for- 
eign to any mun or woman, and the divine hopeful- 
ness that accompanies it, are as Western as our prai- 
ries and our sky. 

** And that is why we of the West, in spite of all 
her crude and violent faults (so patiently and per- 
spicuously explained to us by our true friends of the 
East), love her and believein her. Thelittle segment 
of the West that I have tried to describe is not in 
Altruria ; it is in Iowa, andit is quite content with its 
geography. It is founded on the rights of the indi- 
vidual rather than those of the community ; it has no 
sympathy with socialistic dreams ; it is just a West- 
ern town of honest, hard-working, kindly, decently 
selfish men and women who are not working for the 
golden age of brotherhood, but to provide for their 
families ; yet nowhere do I know of any place where 
there is less friction between the classes, or where all 
classes help each other more along our rough and 
checkered road,” 


DR. ELY AND SOCIALISM. 


NE finds it difficult to understand, on reading 
Professor Richard T. Ely’s article in the Octo- 
ber Forum, how it was possible for a Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in one of our most enlightened 
States to have so misinterpreted Dr. Ely’s teachings 
as to proclaim them “socialistic ” and ‘“‘ anarchistic,” 
and, what is more surprising, to have aroused by 
these charges a sentiment against the good Professor, 
resulting in his trial for economic heresy. In view 
of the great publicity given to Superintendent Wells’ 
indictment of Professor Ely, we present, first, the 
report of the Committee of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, appointed to investigate the 
charges : 
THE REPORT OF THE REGENTS’ COMMITTEE. 


‘We find that Dr. Ely did not at his own house or 
elsewhere either entertain or consult with a walking 
delegate who came from Kansas City somewhat more 
than a year ago to counsel and assist the Democrat 
Printing Company strikers, and he neither directly 
nor indirectly advised, aided nor abetted this strike. 
The other strike referred to in the letter of Superin- 
tendent Wells is one which occurred in the printing 
office of Tracy, Gibbs & Co., of this city. Dr. Ely 
neither directly nor indirectly advised, aided nor 
abetted this strike ; he did not ‘demand of the pro- 
prietors of the establishment tuat their office should 
be made a union office,’ nor did he ‘threaten to take 
his printing away from this office if it were not made 
a union office.’ This company continued to do his 
printing as long as he was the secretary of the associ- 
ation for which it was done. Dr. Ely did not assert 
in conversation with one of the proprietors of this 
office that ‘ where a skilled workman was needed a 
dirty, dissipated, unmarried, unreliable and unskilled 
tramp, if a union man, should be employed in prefer- 
ence to an industrious, skillful, trustworthy, non- 
union man who is the head of a family ;’ neither did 
he state that ‘the latter would have no ground of 
complaint, as he could easily remove the objection to 
him by joining the union ;’ nor that ‘ conscientious 
scruples against joining the union would prove the 
individual to be a crank.’ 

‘‘ We further find that there is no foundation in 
fact for the charge that ‘Professor Ely, director 
of the school of economics, believes in strikes and 
boycotts, justifying and encouraging the one while 
practicing the other ;’ or the charge that ‘he is an 
individual who can say to citizens and taxpayers 
‘‘ stand and deliver or down goes your business,” or to 
laboring men ‘join the union or starve with your 
families ;”’ or the charge that ‘ Professor Ely, di- 
rector of the school of economics, differs from Ely, 
the socialist, only in the adroit and covert method of 
his advocacy,’ or the charge that ‘a careful reading 
of his books will discover essentially the same prin- 
ciples, but masked by glittering generalities and 
mystical and metaphysical statements, susceptible of 
various interpretations according as a too literal in- 
terpretation might seem for the time likely to work 
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discomfort or loss to the writer,’ or the charge that 
‘his books are studiously indefinite or ambiguous,’ or 
that ‘they abound in sanctimonious or pious cant, 
or ‘pander to the prohibitionist,’ or ‘ ostentatiously 
sympathize with all who are in distress,’ or that ‘ the 
careful student will discover their utopian or per- 
nicious doctrines,’ or that ‘their general -acceptance 
would furnish a seeming moral justification or any 
justification for attacks upon life or property.’ 

“¢ And, finally, we find that the charge that ‘ a sort 
of moral justification for attacks upon life and prop- 
erty is supported by the teaching or the practice of 
the University of Wisconsin’ is absolutely false. The 
university is supported by thelaw; it teaches and 
practices submission to the law. All of its teachings 
and all of its practices are hostile to anarchy, disorder 
and violation of the law. The spirit of its teaching 
and practice is well illustrated in the baccalaureate 
address delivered by President Charles Kendall Adams 
at its last commencement. 

‘In his sweeping charges against the teachings and 
practices of the university Superintendent Wells may 
have had reference only to the teachings and practices 
of Dr. Ely, but his language in the letter published 
certainly appears to give them a much wider signifi- 
cance. We have been unable to find any teachings 


or practice of Dr. Ely justifying attacks upon life or 
property, but we do find that he has repeatedly and 
in the strongest language admonished against both.” 


HIS OWN STATEMENT OF HIS VIEWS. 


To what extent Dr. Ely’s teachings may be regarded 
as ‘*‘socialistic” or ‘‘ anarchistic,” the reader himself 
may determine from the following paragraphs we 
select from the Professor’s article in the Forum : 

‘*A still more fundamental question is that sug- 
gested by the word ‘socialism,’ which is something 
so radically different from my general thought, that 
the competitive field of industry—that is, in the main, 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce—is suita- 
ble for private effort, and the field of monopoly for 
public activity, that only shallow thinkers can con- 
found the two. Socialism, however, is not so much 
a single question as a series of questions, vast and 
intricate. Socialism is indeed a philosophy of so- 
ciety supported by many very able men. I have 
held and still hold that the study of socialism is most 
useful, and that on several accounts. First of all, it 
gives us a standpoint from which to survey existing 
institutions, and enables us to understand them and 
weigh in the balance their merits and demerits. It 
is a general principle that indirect methods, both in 
science and industry, are speedier and more effective 
than direct methods. A critical study of socialism 
not only interests a student in the study of present 
society, but gives an aid in this study which it is dif- 
ficult to find elsewhere. This is a position which was 
taken long ago by John Stuart Mill, and subsequent 
experience has only confirmed what he stated when 
he expressed the opinion ‘that the intellectual and 
moral grounds of socialism deserve the most atten- 
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tive study, as affording in many cases the guiding 
principles of the improvements necessary to give the 
present economic system of society its best chance.’ 

‘Socialism has also been a force which has stimu- 
lated the consciences of many and transformed bene- 
ficially the lives of not afew. Again, socialism has 
furnished a needed corrective to certain anarchistic 
tendencies in our life. 


OBJECTIONS TO SOCIALISM. 


‘*On the other hand, the agitation of socialism as it 
has been too frequently conducted has tended to an un- 
due exaltation of manual toil, a depreciation of the 
brain work which alone can render mere physical ex- 
ertion fruitful, and to class separation and hatred, and 
has at times turned away the attention of the masses 
from true remedies for evils which afflict them. The 
difficulties in the way of socialism seem to me to be 
insuperable. First of all there is the difficulty in the 
way of the organization of agriculture, which has 
never yet been squarely faced by socialists. Then, 
socialism once organized, there remains difficulty in 
securing that distribution of annual income which 
would give general satisfaction and at the same time 
promote progress. There is reason to apprehend that 
under socialism those pursuits upon which the prog- 
ress of civilization depends would not be amply sup- 
ported, and that the result of socialism would thus 
be a non-progressive society. If this is true, then the 
masses would ultimately suffer, even if we admit that 
their condition at first would be improved. 

“Finally, itis my opinion that the concentration 
of dissatisfaction under socialism would be revolu- 
tionary in character. As I have stated in my recent 
work on ‘Socialism and Social Reform,’ ‘the out- 
come of socialism then, it is to be apprehended, 
would be such an amount of dissatisfaction that one 
of two things would happen : either socialism would 
result in a series of revolutions, reducing countries 
like England and the United States to the condition 
of the South American republics and rendering prog- 
ress impossible ; or the dissatisfaction would cause a 
complete overthrow of socialism and a return to the 
discredited social order.’ 


ANARCHISM CONDEMNED. 


‘‘T have stated my views in regard to anarchy so 
often and so emphatically that it is difficult for me 
to do more than to repeat what I have said elsewhere. 
Anarchy comprises the sum and substance of all evils 
of a social nature. Every step in the direction of 
anarchy isa calamity. The propaganda of anarchy 
is a terrible evil, leading to disturbance and insurrec- 
tion. The evils which flow from anarchy or even 
the propaganda of anarchy are not incidental, but 
proceed from the very nature of the doctrine. Prog- 
ress depends upon obedience to law and constituted 
authorities and anarchy in its very nature is rebellion. 
Anarchy is lawlessness elaborated into a social phi- 
losophy and anything more diametrically opposed to 
my own social philosophy is to me scarcely con- 
ceivable.” 





LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE FAMILY OF THE FUTURE. 


ARY S. GILLILAND, writing in the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics upon ‘‘ Women in 
the Community and the Family,” discusses the ques- 
tion as to whether or not it is possible for a woman to 
combine public ambition with the responsibilities of 
maternity. She thinks that with a reorganized and 
simplified family life all mothers might devote a 
larger amount of time an@ infinitely more care to their 
babies, while at the same time they took their fair 
share of public and social work. At present family 
life, she maintains, is not organized on rational prin- 
ciples. Twenty years of the best years of a married 
woman’s life are absorbed in the minutize of family 
life. The care of many children exhausts her. It 
would be well, therefore, she thinks, that the man 
should take a greater share in the rearing and training 
of thechild. It would surely be a more manly and 
suitable thing for a man to amuse his own children, 
or even to put them to bed, while his wife went out 
to work or amusement, than that the man should 
always take the outside work and amusement and the 
woman always see to the children. 


A REARRANGEMENT OF THE HOME LIFE, 


This, however, is not all that Mrs. Gilliland pro- 
poses. Shesays: ‘‘ Besides, we want to arrange the 
home life so that it shall not debar women from 
public life. And just at present her husband is about 
the only person who can co-operate with a married 
woman toward this end. This will not be always so. 
Things will be easier for both men and women when 
family life is less isolated, when it is more simple, 
and arranged on a more co-operative basis. 

‘“‘The family of the future will not, I trust, set 
itself down within four narrow walls and seek to be 
sufficient unto itself within them. We shall try, I 
hope, what co-operative dwellings can do. In such 
dwellings there might be suites of rooms, larger and 
smaller, to suit the needs of single men and women, 
or of married people and their children. These suites 
would provide their inmates with the privacy of the 
present home, but would avoid the exclusiveness of 
the present-day flat. There would be a common 
drawing-room, a common dining-room, managed as 
such rooms are managed in a good hotel to-day. The 
service of the whole would be managed from a com- 
mon centre, cutting off at one blow the greatest do- 
mestic worry of a modern woman’s life, and encour- 
aging the organizing of the work by skilled experts, 
which it needs. There might be a large, airy, sunny, 
common nursery, presided over by trained kinder- 
garten nurses. The skilled education of the children 
might go on from the earliest years. Think of the 
superiority of such nurseries and such care over the 
nurseries and the care possible to the children of the 
vast majority, even, of the middle classes. Think of 
the fine common library there might be ; think of the 
fine solid building of good design ; think of howa 
few commonly held works of art, of the first order, 
might replace the trumpery decorations of the pres- 
ent-day individualistically arrayed establishment ; 
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think of the good and wholesome and well-cooked 
and varied food which might, at less cost, replace the 
burnt mutton-chops and muddy coffee of the suburban 
villa. 

‘When the boys and girls of a family grow up, 
each having been educated to the best possible advan- 
tage, and each having been fitted to earn his or her 
own livelihood, each might move out to a private set 
of rooms in the same building (if their work admitted 
of their living there), thus securing that independence 
and privacy which young women need as much as 
young men, and which both need to ask from their 
families as much as from the public. Think of the 
bigger, wholesomer family feeling that would grow 
up in such a community. How men and women 
wonld grow up knowing each other with an intimacy 
and freedom unknown to us. Think of the immense 
benefit to old people and to those who have the.care 
of the aged.” 


IS A GREAT WAR IN PROSPECT? 


N the October number of the Deutsche Revue 
‘“‘Germanicus” has an alarmist article entitled 
‘*Ts a Great War in Prospect?” 


A FRENCH ATTACK ON ENGLAND. 


“‘Germanicus” writes as one having knowledge of 
the political affairs of England and the other Euro- 
pean powers. After ageneral notice of France in her 
relations to her neighbors on the Continent, he turns 
his attention to England, and deals at some length 


with the possibility of a French attack on that coun- 
try, for, he says, France hates the English more than 
she hates the Germans or the Italians, and the reasons 
of this growing hatred toward England are stated as 
her occupation of Egypt in particular and her oppo- 
sition to French colonial expansion generally. He 


adds: ‘‘ We will not go so far as to say that the men 
now in power in Paris are bent on war with England, 
but the step from offensive public utterances and 
resolute action, regardless of the interests of others, 
to actual conflict is often far from long, and no war 
would be so popular in France as one with England, 
especially as there are good reasons for entertaining a 
hope of victory.” 
ENGLAND WITHOUT AN ALLY. 


Then follows a vivid description of England’s po- 
sition in the event of an enemy succeeding in inter- 
cepting her food imports and it is for this very end 
that the swift cruisers of both France and Russia are 
intended! In the case of a war with France ‘“‘ Ger- 
manicus” further decides that England will have no 
ally, for, he continues: ‘‘When I was in London 
recently I was repeatedly asked, with some anxiety, 
what attitude the Triple Alliance would be likely to 
take up in such a case. I answered, ‘Probably one 
of absolute neutrality. Germany uhdoubtedly would 
not lift her little finger to defend the interests of Eng- 
land.’ 

‘* My questioners then invariably expressed regret 
at the shortsightedness of such a policy, since the 
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Triple Alliance would be defenseless against a vic- 
torious France allied with Russia. I replied that this 
prospect had no terrors for us, as we believed that we 
should be perfectly able to defend ourselves against 
both our neighbors. It is, on the other hand, by no 
means certain that France would stand alone in a 
war with England. Russia may rest assured that 
neither Germany nor Austria-Hungary would draw 
the sword against her, provided she did not offer 
violence to Roumania or Bulgaria, or stretched out 
her hand to seize Constantinople. For this reason she 
will do neither the one nor the other.” 


RUSSIA UNREADY. 


Referring to Russia, ‘‘ Germanicus ” considers there 
is no immediate danger there, for the following 
reasons : Only one-third of her army is as yet equipped 
with the small-bore rifle and the other two-thirds 
will not have the weapon till 1896. The Russian 
soldier is extremely brave, but the officers are poor 
and the administration corrupt. The finances, too, 
are in a bad way and therefore the Czar desires peace 
for a twofold reason—his natural aversion to war 
and the true state of the revenue. At the same time 
“‘Germanicus” treats the Czar as a nonentity in the 
present situation, only telling him that his Bulgarian 
policy was a failure. 


ENGLAND’S CHANCES OF SUCCESS. 


But Russia might join France against England, 
and threaten England in Asia. Italy, however, 
would be prevented from allying herself to England 
by the Triple Alliance. ‘‘Germanicus” thus sums 
up his reflections : ‘‘ A great war of the Continental 
powers among themselves appears very improbable, 
and possible only as a result of incidents that cannot 
now be foreseen. But a war between France and 
Russia on the one hand and England on the other 
seems to us, not indeed imminent, or, at present, 
even probable, but, nevertheless, possible, since a con- 
flict of interests really exists between them, and 
France and Russia would have the greater chances of 
victory. Disraeli, it is true, declared, in November, 
1875, before the Russo-Turkish war, that England’s 
resources, should she be forced into war, were prac- 
tically inexhaustible ; but the real question is whether 
she would have time to make use of them. 

“* The economic prosperity of France since 1871 has 
shown what resources she has at her disposal, and 
yet, after six months of war, Thiers had to admit to 
the National Assembly at Bordeaux that ‘la France 
reconnait quelle n’a plus d@ Armée.’ At sea the con- 
ditions will be the same. The decisive battles will 
be fought by the great fleets in European waters. 
Two defeats in the Mediterranean would break the 
power of England in that quarter, and even if they 
were all, would overthrow her dominion in Egypt, 
and annihilate her trade with the Mediterranean ports 
and through the Suez Canal. 

‘* It isimpossible to foresee whether the present war 
between Japan and China will lead to consequences 
so far reaching. The war is certain to be protracted, 
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and it is likely that the European powers will inter- 
vene when the antagonists are exhausted. Then, 
however, the interests of England, which once, for the 
sake of peace, gave up Port Hamilton, but which can 
hardly tolerate the acquisition by Russia of a footing 
in Corea, will be called in question.” 





THE OUTLOOK IN MADAGASCAR. 


N anonymous writer signing himself Vazaha, 
who has resided in the Madagascar capital, dis- 
cusses in the Fortnightly Review the probable out- 
come of the present quarrel between the French and 
the Hovas. He thinks that as Madagascar has no 
money, it will be impossible for them to resist the 
French demands, unjustifiable though they be. The 
Hova chiefs have got to fight,or be massacred by 
their own people, but no one knows better than them- 
selves that they have nochance of successfully resist- 
ing the French advance. The earliest time at whicha 
French expedition could be landed at Madagascar is in 
March, buteven then the hurricane season would ren- 
derit wiser to postpone any attempt at landing until the 
beginning of April. From Tamatave to the capital is 
220 miles, from Mojunga it is about 300. On the whole, 
he thinks the Hovas will reject the French ultimatum, 
and he thus forecasts the probable course of events : 
‘“*The combined ambition, greed, and amour propre 
of the French will then render a campaign necessary, 
in the prosecution of which, and whatever season is 
selected, I expect that at least a hundred men will be 
slain by malarial fever for every one laid low by a 
Malagasy bullet. If the affair is not exactly a mili- 
tary promenade, the total defeat of the Hova power 
is inevitable. In fact, unless extraordinary blunder- 
ing takes place, three months after the landing should 
suffice to plant the tricolor on the turrets of the Sil- 
ver Palace. It may be that the Queen and Court will 
retreat toward the south, the capital being inde- 
fensible from an attacking army. This would 
facilitate the placing of a puppet prince upon the 
throne. And as pecuniary and dynastic reasons will 
probably prevail to prevent a force being dispatched 
trom the Imerina plateau to oppose the invaders en 
route, it is not unlikely that the constant news of 
their advance will cause panic and lead to political 
troubles, probably revolution, at the capital. It is 
even ‘ quite on the cards’ that the campaign will re- 
sult in a bloodless ‘ walk-over.’ 

‘*The question which most concerns ourselves is 
what the victors will do with the island when 
they have got it. Its dimensions are greater than 
those of France itself; but the population of about 
5,000,000 is scattered and split up into numerous 
tribes, with marked racial and other characteristics. 
One of them, the most powerful and most intelligent, 
will certainly remain sullen, if not hostile, for some 
time to come; few of them are industrious, most of 
them are predatory, and all are miserably poor.’ The 
climate.is atrocious in the lowlands, and the soil gen- 
erally unfruitful on the uplands. The reported dis- 
coveries of gold, about which we heard so much a 
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year or two ago, have not attained the importance 
that was claimed for them.” 

On the whole, it is hard to say whether the dis- 
advantages do not outweigh the benefits to be enjoyed 
by the conquerors of this curious and interesting 
country. 


THE PRINCE OF MONTENEGRO. 


N the Pall Mall Magazine there is an interesting 
article by Mr. Legh, M.P., describing his recent 
visit to Montenegro. The report which he gives of 
his conversation with the redoubtable warrior-prince 
of the Black Mountain is very amusing. Mr. Legh 
says : ‘In common with some other persons who oc- 
cupy despotic positions, Prince Nicholas professes 
that he is animated by strong Liberal principles, and 
he entertains an especial admiration for Mr. Glad- 
stone. Once, when expatiating to me upon the sub- 
ject of his orthodox Liberalism, I ventured to ask the 
explanation of what appeared to me a slight inconsist- 
ency. How wasit that many among the most heavily 
chained prisoners at Cettinge appeared to be in dur- 
ance because they professed themselves to be Liber- 
als? His Highness was quite prepared with his ex- 
planation. 

“¢¢T am a Liberal,’ he replied, ‘and there is no ob- 
jection to personal rulers and potentates being Liber- 
als; but all properly conducted subjects should be 
Conservatives, and I intend that mine shall, at all 


events.’ 
“‘ Not altogether in vain, I thought, had he studied 


the idiosyncrasies of the object of his political admira- 
tion. 
‘¢ AN AUTHORITY ON ENGLISH POLITICS.” 


“All great men have their failings, and Prince 
Nicholas’ little weakness is that he imagines himself 
an authority upon British politics. 

‘¢* Why are you not in favor of Home Rule?’ he 
inquired of me upon another occasion. ‘I cannot 
understand any one objecting to it.’ 

““¢ You have, Sir,’ I replied, ‘in the Podgoritza 
district and elsewhere a large number of Mussulman- 
Albanian subjects. If these people agitated for sep- 
aration, what would you do?’ 

“<< Tf they agitated !’ exclaimed his Highness, in a 
tone of stupefaction: ‘if any subject of mine agi- 
tated for anything at all I would very soon show him 
who was master here !’ 

‘“‘One day, when various foreign representatives 
and high officials were present, Mr. Gladstone again 
formed the topic of conversation. 

«**T have but one thing to reproach that illustrions 
man with,’ remarked the prince in an oracular man- 
ner. Every one listened intently, for it was felt that 
an important declaration was coming. ‘ Yes,’ he 
continued, ‘ Mr. Gladstone has now been a very long 
time in office, and has done nothing yet to discover 
Jack the Ripper.’ 

‘‘ Prince Nicholas was kind enough to invite me to 
agcompany him on a sporting expedition into the in- 
terior of the country. The fear of the Whips was, 
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however, before my eyes, and I was obliged to plead 
the necessity of a return to parliamentary duties, 
with a view to voting against the Home Rule bill. 

‘*** Why should that prevent you?’ was the hospit- 
able reply; ‘I will write to Mr. Gladstone, and obtain 
special permission for you to stay.’ 

‘** Nothing, in fact, could exceed the civility and 
friendliness of Prince Nicholas. Long may he reign 
and prosper—a model to autocrats all over the uni- 
verse.” 


THE NEW SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 
N Blackwood’s Magazine, Mr. W. B. Harris gives 
an account of what actually happened at the 
accession of thenew Sultan of Morocco. Half the re- 
ports which have been publishec hitherto, he says, 
have been purely imaginary. Mr. Harris traveled to 
the late Sultan’s camp from Morocco disguised, and 
was there ten days studying the situation. The 
march across the desert and over the Atlas seemed to 
have made the Sultan an old man. His army had 
dwindled to a horde of half-starved men and animals. 
No sooner had he arrived at his capital than the ar- 
rival of the Spanish embassy led him to undertake 
an expedition against the Raff tribes, but before he 
reached Rabat he was dead. Mr. Harris says there is 
no regular custom or law as to the succession. All 
that is necessary is that the new Sultan should be a 
relation of the old one, and the advisers and power- 
ful shereefs choose the relative whom they think 
most suitable to fill the place. The late Sultan had 
indicated a Strong desire to be succeeded by his 
favorite son. 
THE NEW SULTAN’S MOTHER. 

“*Mulai Abdul Aziz is the son of a Circassian wife 
of Mulai el Hassen, a lady of great intelligence and 
remarkable ability, who, though no longer in her 
first youth, was able to maintain to the day of his 
death a most singular and no doubt beneficial influ- 
ence over Mulai el Hassen. Her European extraction 
and her education abroad, her general knowledge of 
the world, and her opportunities for watching the 
Court intrigues, rendered her of more service to the 
late Sultan than any of his viziers. She accompanied 
him always upon his long and tedious marches, and 
there can be no doubt that even in his dealings with 
the European Powers her advice was always asked 
and generally taken by the Sultan. The affection 
Mulai el Hassen bestowed upon her was also shared 
by her son, Mulai Abdul Aziz, who, with the tender 
anxiety of both an affectionate father and mother, 
was brought up in a far more satisfactory manner 
than is general with the sons of Moorish potentates. 
While his elder brothers were left to run wild and to 
lead lives of cruelty and vice, Abdul Aziz was the 
constant companion of his parents, who, both intent 
that he should one day be Sultan of Morocco, lost no 
opportunity of educating him.” 


THE OLD SULTAN’S DEATH. 


The old Sultan died on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, June 6. Only one of his followers was present, 
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and his son and heir was some eight days distant. If 
his death were known the army would probably 
break up, and the tribes would attack the camp. It 
was therefore decided to keep the death a strict 
secret, and carry the corpse on to Rabat as if it had 
been alive. ‘‘ A hurried meeting of the viziers was 
called; an oath of secrecy taken; the drums were 
beaten forastart to be made ; and, to every one’s aston- 
ishment and surprise, orders were given for amove, the 
reason affirmed being that the Sultan had sufficiently 
recovered to travel. The palanquin which always ac- 
companied his Majesty was taken into the inclosure ; 
the Sultan’s body was placed within, the doors closed, 
and, amidst the obeisances and acclamations of the 
camp, all that remained of Mulai el Hassen set out 
for Rabat. Not a soul knew of the Sultan’s death 
except the viziers and a few of the slaves and tent- 
pitchers, whose mouths were sealed, knowing that 
death would ensue if they told. 

“‘The Sultan was a boy, separated from his ministers 
and viziers by along distance, in traversing which 
they ran a great danger of being plundered and mur- 
dered. Had such an event occured, and Mulai Abdul 
Aziz’s supporters been killed, his reign must have 
terminated at once, for the treasury would have fallen 
into other hands, and another Sultan been proclaimed. 
With all possible speed the army marched toward the 
coast, bearing their now loathsome burden of the 
Sultan’s body with them. There was a terrible 
mockery in the whole thing—the decomposing corpse 
borne in royal state with the Shereefian banners 
waving before it, with the spear-bearers on either 
side.” 

A ROYAL DECEPTION. 


An early start was made. The Sultan was carried 
in the usual position. Tribespeople were allowed to 
kiss the palanquin, and a halt was made to enable his 
Majesty to take his breakfast. Food was taken into 
his tent and brought out again as if it had been tasted 
by the Sultan. A military band played outside his 
tent, and all the usual customs were observed as if he 
had been alive. But the sun was too hot for the de- 
ception to be kept for any time, and the following 
day it was announced that the Sultan was dead. The 
news fell like a thunderbolt on the camp, which was 
at once split up into a hundred different parties. 
Each tribe collected its forces and camped together, 
while the army proceeded by forced marches to 
Rabat. A time of terrible suspense followed. When 
Rabat was made, a hole was made in the town wall, 
and the Sultan’s corpse, which was in such a condi- 
tion as to render a public funeral impossible, was 
laid to rest in the mosque. The new Sultan was pro- 
claimed, and there was no insurrection. This was 
chiefly due to the fact that the harvests had to be 
gathered in at the time, and the necessity for caring 
for the fruits of the earth prevented the otherwise 
inevitable outbreak of domestic feuds. Mr. Harris 
then describes in detail the events of the following 
days, prolonging his story until the entry of the new 
Sultan into Fez on July 21. 











OF REVIEWS. 


A PLEA FOR JOHN CHINAMAN. 


R. EDMUND MITCHELL publishes in the 
Nineteenth Century an article upon ‘The 
Chinaman Abroad.” Mr. Mitchell is evidently of 
opinion that the Chinese are the salt of the earth. 
Seldom has the heathen Chinee found a more enthu- 
siastic and uncompromising champion. 





HATED NOT FOR VICES BUT FOR VIRTUES. 


His paper, in fact, is little more than a demonstra- 
tion that the Chinese are hated more for their virtues 
than their vices, and in their vices even they compare 
very favorably with the English-speaking populations 
in the midst of which they dwell. He says: ‘‘ My 
plea for the Chinaman in new countries such as Cali- 
fornia or Queensland amounts to this—that for the 
development of these regions his presence in certain 
force cannot but prove one of the grandest factors 
conducing to success. His total exclusion is a most 
short-sighted and mistaken line of policy; his de- 
portation is little less than a national crime, for 1% 
puts back the clock of progress and renders useless a 
large amount of necessary and arduous pioneer work. 
Furthermore, I say unhesitatingly that both the Aus- 
tralian colonies and the Western States of America 
could take thousands more Chinamen than they at 
present have, to the advantage of the whole com- 
munity in each and every case.” 

CHINESE GAMBLING. 

After minimizing the evils of the use of opium, 
and declaring that Chinese gambling does not ap- 
proach in mischief to that of our racecourses, or the 
ordinary American gambling hell, he mentions a 
curious circumstance in extenuation of the Chinese 
addiction to games of chance: ‘ Untiring industry, 
patience and perseverance, extreme thrift, the inborn 
habit and faculty of saving a little day by day, how- 
ever scanty his earnings—these are the very quali- 
ties that have turned against him the hands of men 
belonging to a less industrious, less frugal, and less 
provident race. The Chinaman, although proverbi- 
ally meek and mild, is a man of dauntless courage 
and unflinching fortitude. The Chinaman abroad 
invariably provides for his own poor, and his games 
are voluntarily and cheerfully taxed for the purposes 
of charity. Can his Caucasian detractors in Amer- 
ica and Australia say the same thing of their gam- 
bling saloons and race meetings ?” 

He then draws a picture of a Chinaman creating 
an oasis in the great wilderness of Australia, and a 
companion picture of another Chinaman washing the 
tailing in a gold field : ‘‘ Where the Caucasian has 
admitted himself to be played out, the Mongolian is 
saving gold! Here is an alchemist who can find the 
precious metal in the dirt-wash from the battery in 
which every appliance that money can purchase and 
man’s ingenuity devise is in operation.” 

THE CHINESE AS COOKS. 

The accusation that Chinese are blacklegs and 
undersell white labor is a favorite excuse for the 
attacks which are made upon him, but when Chinese 
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are employed as cooks in hotels they are paid the 
same wages as white cooks, but that circumstance in 
no way lessens the antipathy with which they are re- 
garded. Mr. Mitchell says: ‘‘ Their great disqualifi 

cation in the eyes of their enemies lies in the fact that 
they make their employers’ interests identical with 
their own. ‘John’ the cook is absolutely reliable 

He never goes on strike for an eight-hours’ day, and 
never by any chance touches a drop of liquor. Yet 
many a hotel in the colonies has been burned to the 
ground for no other reason than that the owner em- 
ployed a Chinese cook. The disabilities of the Jews 
in medieval Europe sink into nothingness when com- 
pared with the disabilities of the Chinese in modern 
Australia. 

AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIAN CHIVALRY. 

‘‘ Occasionally we get a glimpse of what the race 
might achieve were these disabilities removed. Thus 
in Melbourne, two or three years ago, a Chinese boy 
in attendance at the premier high school in the city 
beat every one in the senior class, and came out first 
in Latin, Greek, French, mathematics, English litera- 
ture and each and every subject in the curriculum. 
But he was the son of a christianized Chinese mis- 
sionary and so had avenues opened to him that are 
barred to all other Chinese children in the land. The 
average working Chinaman, as I have shown, has to 
bear the burden of contumely and has to live the life 
of the leper outside the gates. Yet he braces himself 
to the cruel and unequal struggle and in the end 
achieves a quiet triumph in the face of every diffi- 


culty. Has chivalry died out among the Caucasian 
race that honor should be denied to such achieve- 
ment?” 


“THE YANKEES OF SOUTH AMERICA.” 
N the course of the last few months we have re- 
viewed in this department articles setting forth 
the resources of Brazil, Bolivia, Argentina and Colum- 
bia. To this list of South American Republics we 
can now add Chili, drawing our information from an 
article by Courtenay De Kalb, in the Engineering 
Magazine. Since the revolution of 1890-91 Chili has, 
we are told, entered upon a new era of industrial de- 
velopment. The newly constituted authorities, as- 
suming the responsibilities of government with a 
national debt amounting to nearly $55,000,000, com- 
mitted themselves to a policy of protection, and of 
subsidies to special enterprises ; and it is to the adop- 
tion of this policy Mr. De Kalb attributes the new 
impulse to industrial enterprise. 
THE RISE OF PROTECTION IN CHILI. 

‘There is no doubt that the principle of protective 
tariffs has taken a firm hold upon the minds of the 
Chilians. Protectionist clubs have been formed, the 
Society for the Promotion of Manufacturing has lent 
its powerful influence to the cause, the Union of 
Artisans, the Society for the Protection of Mechanic 
Arts of Valparaiso, and other similar organizations 
have taken the field, and the most important news- 
papers of the country have followed their lead. For- 
tunately there is already a fair nucleus around which 
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to build up industries of importance. There are no 
less than one hundred soap factories in Chili ; a native 
bottle factory has been in operation at Lota for several 
years ; and now the manufacture of illuminated glass 
has been undertaken. Woolen mills are established 
near Santiago and at Tomé; a tobacco factory in 
Valparaiso is running with a force of 120 employes; 
and there are other plants for the manufacture 
of cardboard, paper, bricks, earthenware pipes, 
enameled iron ware, cement and chemicals. The 
only nail factory in South America is in operation at 
Chillan. There is a small sugar refinery at Vifia del 
Mar, and sugar mills are found on several estates. 
Almost all the blasting powder used in Chili is pro- 
duced in native factories employing the nitrate of 
soda of the country, and every important hacienda in 
the agricultural districts possesses a flour mill as part 
of its equipment. Many of the latter are of the 
modern roller type. Ice factories at Santiago and 
Valparaiso have proved successful, one in connection 
with the brewery and factory for carbonated bever- 
ages in Santiago having three machines of the Raydt 
and the R. Pictet systems, with a total capacity of 
two and a half tons an hour. 

‘*TIn addition to these all the chief centers, such as 
Santiago, Valparaiso, Caldera and Carrizal, possess 
large workshops, foundries, machine shops and saw 
mills. In the workshops in Valparaiso locomotives, 
steam pumps, Root blowers and other machines have 
been made from iron and steel imported from the 
United States and Europe. In consequence of this 
the Society for the Protection of Mechanic Arts in 
that city has demanded that in future all locomotives 
and cars for the Chilian government railroads shall 
be of home construction. 


THE GROWTH OF INDUSTRIES. 


“A noteworthy manifestation of the growing 
sentiment in favor of a high protective tariff was 
made at the session of the Commission of Industrial 
Instruction in 1893, when representatives of all the 
principal trades insisted that not only was competi- 
tion with imported goods impossible under the exist- 
ing tariff, but that, under the prevailing conditions, 
there was lacking that stimulus which was necessary 
to call into existence a sufficient number of skilled 
workmen to meet the local.demand for repairs and 
occasional jobs. For example, workers in tin plate 
are entirely unfamiliar with the use of modern ma- 
chinery and tools. The same is true of the cabinet- 
makers, and in all branches of industry it is almost 
impossible to find master workmen, competent to 
serveasforemen. The establishment of night schools 
for manual training was strongly advocated by all, 
but it was pointed out that, while these would be 
certain to enroll large numbers of students, both 
young and old, if there should be some certainty of 
promotion of industry by protection, the opportunity 
would just as certainly be neglected if no such in- 
ducement of permanent employment were held out. 

‘¢ Sixty per cent. of the coal used in gas making in 
Chili comes from Australia, the remainder being 
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from the native lignite mines, excepting a small 
quantity of cannel coal from England employed to 
augment the illuminating power of the gas. 

“Chili is particularly rich in deposits of iron-ores, 
but no attempt has been made to utilize them for 
other purposes than fluxes. More than 4,000 tons of 
iron-ore are produced annually from the San Crist6- 
bal mine and shipped from the port to Coquimbo to 
Antofagasta to be used in the smelting of silver ores. 

‘The Mining and Metallurgical Exhibition, opened 
in Santiago in September of this year, is another 
venture of the government, intended both to stimu- 
late mineral production on the part of the Chilians 
by economical methods, and to elicit ideas for the 
fostering of such enterprises. The Pavilion of Chili 
at the Paris exposition of 1889 has been erected in 
the grounds of the Agricultural Institute at Santiago 
for the electrical department of this exhibition, and 
three other buildings have been provided for metal- 
lurgical appliances, motive-power plants, hoisting 
and ore-dressing machinery, and chemical processes. 
In addition to these a German firm has erected a com- 
plete sulphuric-acid plant, with a capacity of 2,000 
pounds daily. Applications for space have been made 
by twenty-five firins in the United States, ten in Eng- 
land, and thirty-four in Germany. 

‘* Tt is not improbable that this exhibition will en- 
courage many new ventures in Chili. There is no 


little native capital, which has already accomplished 
important results, and it is natural to expect that the 
initiative in large expansions of the mining industry 


must be taken by the Chilians themselves. The dif- 
ficulties of transportation and labor have been a 
great obstacle to investments by foreigners, and these 
difficulties are best overcome by those born in the 
country. The coal-mines are owned and operated 
by Chilians, and nearly all the lesser industries are 
controlled wholly or in part by them. They are also 
large owners of the stock of the Huanchaca of Boli- 
via Silver Mines Company, which in 1892 produced 
more than 6,000,000 ounces of silver. 


NEED OF RAILWAYS, 


‘‘The Chilians are fully aware of the need of im- 
provement in means of transportation if any growth 
of industry is to be accomplished. The State now 
owns and operates 686 miles of railroad, and private 
lines bring up the total to 1,847 miles. There are 
under construction an additional 448 miles, and a 
new railroad law has been passed rendering it as easy 
for future railroad companies to obtain charters, 
with full powers to acquire right of way, as for or- 
dinary commercial companies to effect their organi- 
zation. This plan is expected to stimulate the build- 
ing of small lines to serve the interests of agricult- 
ural communities and smaller manufacturing and 
mining enterprises. Attention is also bestowed upon 
the common roads. The official records show 41,920 
miles of public highways, and 24,800 miles of muni- 
cipal roads, now open in the republic. These are 
mostly in an execrable condition, but in 1892 $550,000 
were expended upon their improvement, and $450,000 


were appropriated for this purpose in 1893. The sey- 
enty-eight navigable water courses, aggregating 2,852 
miles in length, are being improved and added to. 
Fourteen bridges of various kinds were built by the 
State in 1892, and five more are being constructed or 
are under contract to be built. 

‘‘From this very imperfect review it will appear 
that Chili has already made substantial progress, 
earning a fair right to the title of the ‘ Yankees of 
South America,’ which her people often claim for 
themselves. But the growth of her urban population 
has been utterly disproportionate to the development 
of her resources, and the present striking activity 
in all quarters tending to a development of technical 
industries is a hopeful and healthful sign, showing 
that the people realize their weakness and their dan- 
ger, and at the same time perceive clearly what 
remedy to apply. If they cannot find work as pro- 
ducers of raw materials, they must find work as ar- 
tisans.” 


THE FRENCH HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


N the Revue des Deux Mondes the Vicomte de 
Vogiié, under the title of ‘‘ Parliamentary Ex- 
plorations,” describes, in a fashion which has pro- 
voked considerable comment, the French Chamber cf 
to-day. He begins by pointing out that the great 
square building on the left bank of the Seine was 
once the home of Francoise de Bourbon, daugh- 
ter of Louis XIV and Madame de la Valliére, and the 
Chamber of Deputies itself he compares aptly enough 
to a theatre. The most striking thing about the 
large hall, according to M. de Vogiié, is the fact that 
there are no visible windows, and therefore no com- 
munication with what goes on outside or with the 
fresh air, what light there is penetrating through a 
dim skylight placed in the roof. 

As for the Right and Left, the words are now 
merely symbolical, the Deputies sitting much where 
they like ; but strangely enough, when an orator gets 
up to speak, he still, when he wishes to address the 
Radicals, turns to the left, and when speaking to the 
Conservatives, to the right. According to this any- 
thing but reverent critic, when a French parliament- 
ary orator addresses, say, the Socialists, he has to 
squint to produce the desired effect. If certain im- 
portant days are excepted, the French Parliament is 
rarely more than half full, and low-toned conversa- 
tion goes on quite freely while some special subject is 
under discussion. 

The couloirs, as they are called, answer to the 
American “lobbies,” and are in reality not corridors, 
but three large halls overlooking the inner court of 
the building. The continual tramping up and down 
reminds M. de Vogiié of the exercise hall of a prison. 
The Deputies do all their correspondence in the Salles 
de Conferences on a low, horse-shoe table, laden with 
paper and pens. In the same room is to be found 
the newspaper-table, where ‘‘members consult the 
press much as a woman consults her mirror.” The 
couloirs are the true centre of French parliamentary 
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life; there the Deputy is really at ease, and adopts 
quite another manner to that which he adopts when 
he is in the House itself. The Salon de la Paix is, 
curiously enough, the hall where the journalists lie 
in wait for the members, and this salon is next to the 
kitchen. The library, which boasts of a fine ceiling, 
painted by Delacroix, is only frequented by those who 
wish to look up a reference or consult a file. But the 
apartment is generally a peaceful and deserted spot, 
for the average Frenchman prefers to do his intel- 
lectual work.at home. 

M. de Vogiié was much struck by the fashion in 
which the very same men who were attacking one 
another violently a few moments before, would after- 
ward meet in the couloirs as friends and comrades. 
There are a few exceptions to this rule, but on the 
whole the French Député seems to be a forgiving 
animal. According to the writer, the French Cham- 
ber is in reality a theatre, where every actor plays 
his réle to the gallery, and the couloirs represent the 
green-room. Once or twice an attempt was made to 
hold night sittings; but the government quickly put 
an end to the project, knowing well that no Cabinet 
would survive long under such exciting and fatiguing 
conditions. 


THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION. 


N the Canadian Magazine for September, Mr. 
Edward Meek gives a very good description of 

the origin, growth and workings of the constitution 
of our neighbor on the North. By an act of the Par- 
liament of Great Britain, which came into force on 
July 1, 1867, four of the British provinces in North 
America, Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, were, at their own request, united 
together under one parliamentary government. The 
united provinces were named the ‘‘ Dominion of Can- 
ada.” Subsequently the provisions of the British 
North American act of 1867, with certain unimpor- 
tant changes, were made applicable to the other prov- 
inces of British North America, and now the whole 
of the British possessions in the northern part of the 
continent, with the exception of Newfoundland, have 
been confederated and consolidated under the legis- 
lative and administrative control of the parliament- 
ary government located at Ottawa, composed of a 
House of Commons, a Senate, and a Governor- 
General, and styled the Parliament of Canada. The 
intention of the British North American act was to 
carry into effect the desire of the provinces to be 
federally united into one Dominion, with a constitu- 
tion similar in principle to the constitution of the 
United Kingdom. It provides that ‘‘the executive 
government of and over Canada is vested in the 
Queen,” and is to be carried on by the Governor- 
General in the name of the Queen, with the aid and 
advice of a Council, to be chosen by the Governor- 
General, and styled the Queen’s Privy Council for 
Canada. There is, however, says Mr. Meek, this 
difference: ‘‘The powers, authorities and functions 


exercised by the Governor-General are limited by the 
various statutes, imperial and colonial, relating to 
that office, and by written instructions from the Im- 
perial Government.” 

When the British North American act was passed, 
the sovereign in England exercised a real potential 
influence in the government of England, both legis- 
lative and executive. The Premier and the ministry 
obeyed the will and executed the commands of the 
sovereign. ‘‘ To-day the conditions are reversed. 
The Premier and his Cabinet, supported by the 
House of Commons, are absolute and undisputed 
rulers.” The parliamentary government, as it to-day 
exists in England, is, we are told by Mr. Meek; in 
reality the parliamentary government established in 
the Dominion of Canada under the British North 


American act. ‘‘Yet any one reading the British 


North American act, and unacquainted with the 
actual modus operandi of modern parliamentary 
government, would be misled, and would form a 
very erroneous idea of its working in Canada. He 
would imagine that the Governor-General of Canada 
and the Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces had a 
great deal to do in governing the country. In fact, he 
would almost suppose that the governments are 
actually carried on by these officials in the name of 
the Queen. Practically these functionaries have very 
little power. . 


THE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA COMPARED. 


After discussing at length the Canadian constitu- 
tion, showing wherein it agrees with and differs from 
that of the United Kingdom, Mr. Meek then draws 
a comparison between the constitutions of the United 
States and Canada, which comparison as well serves 
to suggest the workings of the Canadian constitution. 

‘*In its Federal aspect, the Canadian constitution 
bears some resemblance to the constitution of the 
United States ; it also resembles the American con- 
stitution in that it restricts the powers of legislation 
and government, both Federal and Provincial, within 
certain limits ; and in the fact that notwithstanding 
the power of disallowance possessed by the Imperial 
Government over Dominion legislation, and by the 
Dominion Government over Provincial legislation, 
the courts of the provinces, the Supreme Court of the 
Dominion, and lastly, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, must decide on the constitutionality 
of all acts, both of the Federal Parliament and the 
Provincial Legislatures, when their validity is ques- 
tioned in actions, or a case is submitted.” 


SOME WIDE DIFFERENCES. 


In other respects the differences are very wide. 

‘*The Government of Canada is Cabinet Govern- 
ment, the same asin England. The Government of 
the United States is Presidential Government. 

‘‘In Canada the legislative and executive powers 
are combined, and are performed by the same 
officials, the same as in England. In the United 
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States, the legislative and executive powers are 
separated and performed by different sets of officials, 
the legislative by Congress, and the administrative by 
the President and his Cabinet. 

**In Canada, the powers of parliament are supreme 
and unlimited, the same as in England. In the 
United States, the legislative and executive powers 
are circumscribed and limited by written consti- 
tutions. 

‘In Canada, all the legislation must be enacted by 
parliament,*the same as in England. In the United 
States, constitutional legislation, and much other 
legislation, is enacted by plebiscitary vote ; in other 
words, directly by the votes of the people. 

‘‘In Canada, the residuum of the legislative and 
executive powers is in the Federal Government. In 
the United States, the residuum of legislative and 
executive powers is in the State governments, or in 
the people. 

‘‘In Canada, the Queen’s representative has no veto 
power. In the United States, a real veto power is 
lodged in the President. 

‘‘TIn Canada, the power of disallowance actively ex- 
ercised by the Dominion Government over Provincial 
legislation has a tendency to preserve uniformity, to 
promote unity, and to prevent erratic laws. In the 
United States, no such power exists. Only unconsti- 
tutional legislation can be declared wltra vires. 

‘“*In Canada, the criminal law and procedure in 
criminal matiers is under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Parliament. In the United States it is di- 
vided between the Federal and State Governments 
and Courts, according as the offense may be a viola- 
tion of Federal or State law. 

‘“‘In Canada, the constitution can be amended 
either by the Imperial, Dominion or Provincial Parlia- 
ments. In the United States the Federal constitu- 
tion can be amended only by the concurrence of three- 
fourths of the States, and the State constitution 
ouly by the votes of the people. 


THE CANADIAN AND AMERICAN SENATES, 


‘The Canadian Senate is differently constituted 
from the American Senate. The Senate in Canada 
is not a House of Lords, nor is it an hereditary 
House ; it was not created to represent, nor does it 
represent, the Provinces or Provincial rights. In the 
United States the happy idea was hit upon of con- 
stituting a second chamber, by empowering each of 
the State corporations to choose an equal number 
of persons to represent them. 

“‘In the United States the political complexion of 
the Senate is continually undergoing change by the 
constantly recurring elections and deadlocks are over- 
come by elections or not at all. But in Canada, the 
Canadian Senators are appointed for life, their num- 
ber being limited by the Confederation act. But 
deadlocks are as often blessings as otherwise and this 
defect in the Canadian system, if it can be called a 
defect, is not likely ever to be serious. 

‘‘ There are some strong considerations in favor of 
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the Canadian method of constituting an Upper House 
as contrasted with that of the American Senate. 

‘“‘The American Senators are chosen for limited 
periods and they expect to be re-elected. They, there- 
fore, retain their party connection and are influenced 
by it. The Canadian Senators being appointed for 
life, their party connection should cease with their 
appointment. They have nothing more to gain or 
expect from parties, hence they are more likely to 
become non-partisan and judicial in their treatment 
of legislation than American Senators, and they are 
not influenced by class feelings or prejudices, as the 
members of the House of Lords are liable to be. The 
Canadian Senate, thus constituted and possessing 
similar powers to those possessed by the British 
House of Lords, should exercise a salutary influence 
and check upon legislation. 

‘* Upon the whole, I think the Canadian constitu- 
tion, by introducing the Federal principle, thus giv- 
ing local self-government to each of the provinces, is 
more suitable to a nation composed of different races 
and extending over a wide ar a, than a legislative 
union would be ; and by adopting the Parliamentary 
system, combining the legislative and executive 
functions in a Cabinet, the Government escapes the 
paralysis caused by conflicting departments, and its 
action is more direct and vigorous than in systems 
where the legislative and executive powers are sep- 
arated and jealously kept distinct from each other. 
For example, if a tariff bill had been amended by the 
Canadian Senate as the Wilson bill was by the United 
States Senate, the Premier, instead of accepting the 
amendments, could have dissolved the House and 
appealed to the country, thus submitting the ques- 
tions in difference to the arbitrament of the electorate. 
Such a course cannot be resorted to under the Ameri- 
can constitution ; all parties remain in office for the 
stated periods for which they were elected ; there is 
no fear of dissolution before their eyes. I mention 
this as a striking illustration of one of the principal 
differences between Cabinet Government and Presi- 
dential Government.” 


A Bit of Comment. 


We are favored with the following bit of comment 
on Mr. Meek’s article by Nicholas Flood Davin, 
Q.C.M.P., a prominent editor in the Northwest 
territory, who takes exception to Mr. Meek’s implied 
statement that in Canada, as well as in England, ‘the 
government, both legislative and administrative, is 
really conducted and carried on by a council, or com- 
mittee, of the Houses of Parliament, called the Cabi- 
net or Ministry, and this committee is chosen by the 
House of Commons.” ‘Of course,” says Mr. Davin, 
‘‘in England the Cabinet is not chosen by the House 
of Commons. The Leader of the preponderant party 
has the task committed to him of forming a Govern- 
ment. As a rule he selects men according to their 
weight in the House. In Canada the Leader of the 
party having a majority in the House of Commonsis 
entrusted by the Governor-General with the task of 
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forming a ministry. So far the analogy is complete. 
The principle, however, on which he chooses his col- 
leagues is wholly different from that on which his 
English prototype acts. Weight in the House so far 
from being the sole consideration is not the first, and, 
as a rule, is strictly secondary. Certain geographical 
considerations come in. There must be a certain 
number from nearly every Province, and in the case 
of Quebec and Ontario, the claims of East and West 
and of districts have to be considered. Then there 
must be one or more Orangemen in the Cabinet, 
there must be one or more Catholics to balance this, 
or these, then there must be a leading Temperance 
man. 

‘*Canada has no leisure class. Moreover, when 
the electors in a constituency have to choose a man 
to send to Parliament the first condition they insist 
on is that he shall belong to their locality. This must 
necessarily limit the number of fitly instructed men 
in the House of Commons. 

‘From the members of that House nine-tenths of 
the ministry must be taken. Thus we have a prin- 
ciple at work among the electors which combined 
with the caucus and the efforts of the ward politician 
gives a force tending ever more to a minimum of 
ability in the Representative. When the Prime 
Minister is confronted with the job of choosing col- 
leagues he is hampered by the considerations set out 
above. As a consequence no ministry, whatever 


party is in, is a fair expression of the intellectual 
power of the party, or the thought and culture of the 
country, and since 1867, both under Reform and Con- 


servative régimes, men have been in the ministry who 
would have suggested the use made by Mr. Disraeli 
of Pope’s famous couplet, regarding ‘‘ flies in amber.” 
The effect, is, first, to inflame ambitions in cunning 
mediocrities or crass inferiorities, and secondly, to 
direct the mind of aspiring politicians not to those 
labors which fit men to wisely rule states but to be- 
coming the heads or acknowledged representatives of 
organizations, or bodies, or interests. 

“Tt is easier to see the evils of this system—evils 
which to my knowledge, my friend and Leader, the 
late Sir John Macdonald deplored or affected to de- 
plore when they were brought up.in conversation— 
than to point outaremedy. It is plain our system 
of evolving a ministry or recruiting it is not the En- 
glish system. It is palpable it isa bad system, but 
how remedy it whe. the people all over the country 
desire not the most capable ministry but, according 
here to sentiment, there to nationality, elsewhere to 
locality, to have a representative in the Government. 
That the personnel of successive Governments has 
been as good asit has been and has embraced the 
number of able men which have stood out in our 
political life speaks well for Canadian ability. But 
the tendency to decline is evident. The country 
must lose greatly in every way and the effect morally 
and intellectually on the community is undoubtedly 
bad ; nor have we yet had time to see all the depraved 
results which must inevitably follow from it.” 
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THE GREAT CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 
NE of the most suggestive and entertaining 
articles in the November Cosmopolitan is on the 
vast domain which we call Canada, and which Mr. 
Lee Meriwether writes on under the title ‘The 
Great British Northwest Territory.” Mr. Meriwether 
starts out by reminding us that, so far from being 
‘*a few acres of snow and ice,” as Louis XV termed 
it, Canada could swallow up the United States, and 
have enough territory left over to make half a dozen 
kingdoms the size of Belgium. Some of us remember 
this from our geography days, but one thing that 
many of the geographies have not found out as yet is 
that a large portion of this spacious empire is ex- 
tremely fertile, and that it is destined to become one 
of the great graneries of the world. North of Idaho 
and Montana, the “‘ chinook,” a warm wind, myster- 
iously appears, and so modifies the isothermal lines 
as to make a climate that grows forty bushels of 
wheat per acre and grass seven feet high. In the 
whole Northwest territory there are only about eighty 
thousand people, and as the Canadia. Pacific trains 
sweep through the uninhabited prairies, it-is a great 
event to see a house. Of the farming class a large 
portion are well-educated Englishmen, who, not hav- 
ing enough money to uphold the dignity of their 
station in England, come to this country, homestead 
three hundred and twenty acres of land and lead a 
life that is rough but independent. 
THE REMITTANCE ENGLISHMAN, 

‘¢ Another class of settler in the British Northwest 
Territory is composed of what are called ‘ Remit- 
tance’ Englishmen—the scapegraces of families of 
social position. The‘ Remittance’ Englishman does 
not work ; his family are content if he will only keep 
away from England—the further away the better, so 
that the expense of a return ticket will insure against 
his returning, and care is taken never to remit at one 
time money enough to enable the exile to purchase a 
ticket for London. These Remittance settlers are 
picturesque features of the Territory ; they toil not, 
neither do they spin, yet no cowboy, in all his glory, 
is arrayed like unto them. In London they were 
dandies, and wore the highest collars, and carried the 
biggest canes; in Alberta they wear the broadest- 
brimmed hats, the highest boots, and carry the most 
formidable-looking pistols.” 

THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 

The Hudson Bay Company no longer has its lucra- 

tive monopoly of supplies, and competition has 


brought down its storehouses into a system of small 


profits and large sales. The blockhouses, the old 
rusty cannon and the stacks of eighteenth-century 
rifles are still on hand to remind one of the times 
when the Hudson Bay employees held a lease of life 
on their bravery and caution. Mr. Meriwether gives 
some curious specimens of the fur currency of the 
country, and of the habits of barter with the Indians, 

‘¢ In old times, when an Indian wanted a rifle, the 
rifle was stood on end, and the Indian laid furs flat on 
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the ground until they were heaped to the top of the 
gun barrel; then the Indian took the rifle, worth, 
possibly, $50, and the Hudson Bay Company took 
the furs, worth from $100 to $1,000—the large varia- 
tion being due to the absence of discrimination on the 
part of the Indian, who was as likely to have in his 
lot the: hide of a silver fox, worth $300, owing to its 
beauty, scarcity, and demand by a certain rank of 
the Russian nobility, as he was to have a musk-ox 
hide, not worth $10. The Indian is not now so un- 
sophisticated ; he knows the exact value of the differ- 
ent kinds of furs. At the Hudson’s Bay Company 
posts, on the McKenzie river, actual money is un- 
known, all the trade being conducted by means of a 
curious imaginary currency, the unit of value of 
which is ‘one skin.’ What sort of a skin? No one 
knows; in fact, itis no sort of skin in particular. It 
is merely an imaginary skin, about equivalent in value 
to half a dollar. The hide of a beaver is worth ten 
skins ; a musk-ox hide is worth thirty skins ; a fine 
silver fox hide is worth 300 skins. These are the big 
bills of this unique currency. 

‘‘Smalk change is made. by musk-rat hides, worth 
one-tenth of a skin ; by mink hides, worth two skins ; 
and by lynx hides, worth four skins. A wolverine 
hide is worth sixteen skins. There is a fluctuation in 
the value of this currency, just as there is a fluctua- 
tion in the value of silver, consequent upon the in- 
crease or decrease in its production.” 





THE WEALTH OF A ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATE. 


N these days of lugubrious prophecies concerning 
the business interests of certain of our Western 
States, itis refreshing to examine some of the ele- 
ments of real prosperity which still exist in those new 
commonwealths and bid fair to be permanent. Good 
Roads for October devotes five articles to a descrip- 
tion of the resources of Montana. In the introductory 
article Mr. F. H. Ray gives some statistics which are 
calculated to open the eyes of Easterners to the eco- 
nomic status of this promising four-year-old among 
the States. 

‘“‘TItis asignificant fact that ranking third in area, 
145,310 square miles, Montana is the most sparsely 
populated State (132,159—1890 census), and yet in per 
capita wealth, $3,429, she equals the States of Ohio, 
Michigan and Illinois combined ; distancing by $965 
the second State, Idaho, and overtopping the richest 
State east of the Mississippi River, Rhode Island, 
($1,454) by $1,975, or 235 per cent. Emphasis is added 
to this by the census office returns of per capita real. 
estate mortgage indebtedness, which is $66 for Mon- 
tana, against New York $268, Colorado $206, Massa- 
chusetts $144, Pennsylvania $117, Rhode Island $106, 
Connecticut $107. Viewed from a standpoint of ratio 
between the debt and the true value of all taxed 
real estate, Montana again makes the excellent show- 
ing of 4.78 per cent., while Massachusetts is 19.32 per 
cent., New York 30.62 per cent., Pennsylvania 18.91 
per cent., and Connecticut 16.44 per cent.” 





While mining is the chief wealth-producing interest 
in the State, Mr. Ray shows that cattle and sheep 
raising are also important factors in Montana's pros- 
perous development. The annual wool clip is esti- 
mated at 17,500,000 pounds. As regard possibilities 
for manufacturing, the remarkable water power at 
Great Falls (on the Missouri River) is described as 
already developed to 32,867 horse-power, making it 
second only to the developed power at Minneapolis 
and to the promised power at Niagara, while the 
Great Falls power remaining undeveloped is esti- 
mated at 235,235 horse-power, which would place it 
far in the lead of all other water powers, including 


Niagara. 
MINING IN MONTANA. 


Prof. F. W. Traphagen, of the Montana Agricult- 
ural College, describes the varied mineral resources 
of the State and the immense plants employed in the 
extraction and refining of ores. 

We are familiar with the high rank of Montana 
among gold and silver producing States, but it is 
doubtful whether many are aware of the fact that 
she now leads in the production of copper. ‘‘ Mon- 
tana stands pre-eminent as a copper producer ; her 
output in 1892 being over 50 per cent. of the amount 
mined in the entire United States, and nearly 35 per 
cent. more than the product of Michigan in the same 
period. All of this copper is mined in the city of 
Butte, and the producing mines are all in a circle of 
not more than a half-mile radius. It is very doubt- 
ful if there be any one who can name all the differ- 
ent copper mines in this small area. One cannot 
put his foot down in Butte except upon a mining 
location, and a glance at the county map gives the 
impression of a thoroughly pasted bill board, each 
poster a mine. Many veins forty feet in thickness 
are known and even one hundred feet is not un- 
usual. Much of this ore is of the highest grade; 
some of it containing 60 per cent. of copper, and 
nearly all of it contains silver also. The smelter 
capacity for the treatment of these ores is upward of 
five thousand tons daily ; the Anaconda works alone 
being able to treat more than three thousand tons a 
day. These works are probably the largest in the 
world and are focated twenty-eight miles from 
Butte. At present one hundred and twenty cars of 
ore, carrying thirty tons each, are shipped: to Ana- 
conda daily, where the works were located, as an 
abundant supply of water could be obtained. Sev- 
eral of the companies have their smelters and re- 
fineries at Great Falls, one hundred and seventy-one 
miles from Butte, taking advantage of the tremen- 
dous water power of the Missouri River at that point. 
The copper of the Butte ores is combined with 
sulphur, iron and silica, and separated by smelting.” 

VALUE OF THE PRODUCT. 

Professor Traphagen asserts that* the immense 
beds of iron, coal and limestone in Montana make it 
certain that in time iron and steel will be produced 
there in large quantities. ‘‘ The value of the gold, 
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silver, copper, lead and coal produced in 1892 
amounted to about $47,000,000. The amount of divi- 
dends paid by Montana mines to date is considerably 
above $28,000,000. This is exclusive of profits of 
close corporations and of placer mines, both of which 
are very great. The Anaconda Company gives to 
the Assessor of Silver Bow County as the last year’s 
net proceeds from its mines the sum of $2,800,000. 
This is One of the close corporations. The value of 
the gold mined in the State up to the end of 1893 
was $189,794,568, and of silver $198,844,187. Cer 
tainly over four hundred million dollars in the pre- 
cious metals represents the total output of Montana 
to date. About 560,000 tons of copper have been 
produced, which at the low price of 10 cents a pound 
would amount to $112,000,000. Add to these values 
the value of the lead, of the coal, of the gems, and 
other mineral‘ products and Montana thus far must 
have yielded over six hundred million dollars to her 
miners.” ; 
AGRICULTURE IN MONTANA, 

Prof. S. M. Emery, Director of the Experiment 
Station, furnishes the following estimates of the 
crops of a Montana county in 1893: 


‘* Reducing these yields to a percental comparison 
with the crops of the United States as shown by the 
reports of the Department of Agriculture, we note 
that the yield in excess of the United States is 

Per cent. 
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or in other words the oat grower of Gallatin County, 
Montana, finds his single acre to be as productive as 
214 acres in the average of other States, the wheat 
acre equaling 2.8 acres, the barley the equivalent to 
1.4 acres, while the potato planter notes that his acre 
yields an amount only to be produced on 3.75 acres 


in the average States.” 


Mr. R. W. Preston writes in Good Words upon 
Mudie’s Library, describing the method in which 
that old London institution is managed. Thefollow- 
ing figures are interesting : ‘‘ The number of volumes 
in circulation is, in round numbers, about three and 


ahalf millions. The monthly postage of the library 
comprises 8,000 letters, 3,000 English and foreign pack- 
ets and papers, and about 25,000 English and foreign 
circulars ; and the written communications by letter, 
post card, etc., received daily number not far from 
1,000. The staff required for carrying on the work of 
the various departments numbers altogether 254, of 
whom 76 (men and women) are employed in book- 
binding (increased to 85 in winter), and 178 are ‘ab- 
sorbed by the library.” 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
R. WILLIAM I. FLETCHER, in the Novem- 
ber Cosmopolitan, records the sturdy growth 
of the ‘‘ public library movement ” which began with 
Sargon I, some 3,700 years before Christ. But Mr. 
Fletcher deals more largely with events 6,000 years 
later. At present, in the United States, Massa- 
chusetts has a most remarkable pre-eminence in free 
libraries—five times as many as any other State and 
eight times as many as New York, or any State ex- 
cept New Hampshire, Illinois and Michigan, An- 
other ‘curious fact in this not illogical test is that lit- 
tle Rhode Island actually exceeds New York in the 
number of libraries, while she has nine times the 
number of books, in proportion to the population. 
Following is a list of libraries wholly or mainly sup- 
ported by taxation: ‘‘ Massachusetts, 179; Illinois, 
35; New Hampshire, 34; Michigan, 26; California, 
18; Ohio, 15; Rhode Island, 18 ; Indiana, 13; Iowa, 
11; New York, 11; Wisconsin, 9 ; Maine, 8 ; Kansas, 
7; Minnesota, 7; Connecticut, 5; New Jersey, 4; 
Colorado, 2; Missouri, 1 ; Vermont, 1.” 

A glance at this list will show that the free public 
library is essentially a New England institution, and 
that even outside of -_New England, the system 
flourishes only in those States in which New Eng- 
land influences have been powerful. 


IN THE VARIOUS CITIES. 


No city in the country has a better outlook as to 
libraries than Chicago. Its public library already 
numbers nearly 200,000 volumes, all gathered since the 
fire of 1871, which swept away what had then been 
acquired. The nucleus of the present collection was 
a gift of books from England to replace those lost in 
the fire, Queen Victoria contributing her own works 
for the purpose. The library claims to have the 
largest use of any in the country, increased by anum- 
ber of branch libraries, and will soon occupy the 
magnificent building, to cost $1,500,000, now being 
erected for it on the old Dearborn Park property. 
Besides the public library, Chicago nas the Newberry,. 
a free library of reference, lately installed in its per- 
manent building, which has cost about $1,000,000, and 
is ultimately to be double its present size and capacity. 
At the head of the Newberry library was, until his 
recent death, Dr. W. F. Poole, ‘‘ Nestor of American 
librarians,” as he was often called, having been in 
this work ever since he entered it in 1848, while yet 
in college at Yale. He was for several years in charge 
of the Chicago Public library, leaving it to enter upon 


* the work of building up the Newberry library, in 


which he displayed his singular ability. Dr. Poole is 
best known for his ‘‘ Index to Periodical Literature.” 

“A third great library is in store for Chicago in the 
Crerar foundation of about $2,500,000, which has not 
yet been entered upon, and a fourth in the University 
of Chicago, where over 200,000 volumes have been 
collected. 

“In St. Louis, the excellent public library which 
has grown up under the charge of the Board of Edu- 
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cation, but which has been subject to a membership 
fee, has recently been adopted by the city as a free 
library, the result of a vigorous campaign in its be- 
half, managed by Mr. F. M. Crunden, its efficient 
librarian. 

“Other leading Western cities which have free 
libraries are Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis and San Francisco. Minneapolis 
has a remarkably beautiful and satisfactory library 
building. and one is soon to be erected in Milwaukee. 

‘* Boston is the only one of the larger Eastern cities 
which has established a public library. Thanks to 
the generosity of a wealthy citizen, Baltimore now 
has, in the Enoch Pratt Free library, with its numer- 
ous branches, one of the best and most useful in- 
stitutions of the kind in the country. Similarly, 
New York was favored in the will of the late 
Samuel J. Tilden. Unfortunately, the will of this 
great lawyer proved incompetent, and its object was 
not accomplished. One of Mr. Tilden’s heirs, how- 
ever, Mrs. William A. Hazard, has generously given 
her share of the estate, some $2,000,000, for the es- 
tablishment of the library, a sum quite inadequate 
to provide the metropolis with a free library worthy 
of it, but large enough to make a good beginning. 

‘‘ Philadelphia is just moving to provide its citizens 
with a free library, the foundation being laid in a 
bequest of $300,000 for the purpose, made by the late 
William Pepper. 

‘“‘In Washington, the one noteworthy library is 
that of Congress, the largest in the country, now 
consisting of nearly seven hundred thousand volumes, 
and soon to be housed in its new building, which will 
accommodate five million, and will he the largest 
building devoted purely to library purposes in the 
world.” 


THE FIRST GREAT NATIONAL LIBRARY IN THE 
WORLD. 


66 SHURBANIPAL: His Books and Buildings” 

forms the subject of an interesting article, 
by Mr. Leonard W. King, in the Illustrated Arche- 
ologist. 

Assyriology, we know, is not a very exact science (?), 
but Mr. King makes his hero rule from 669 to 625 
B.C., while Professor Sayce gives the first date as 
668 B.C., and is unable to determine when the king 
was succeeded by his son; and another writer fixes 
the time of his reign as 669 to 640 B.C. However, it 
is for his social qualities and mental culture that 
Assyria’s greatest king, the Asnappes of the Hebrews, 
the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, claims our sympa- 
thy. It was he who first conceived the possibility of 
a universal collection of the scattered tablets of the 
Mesopotamian temples, and who instituted the first 
great national library in the world. 

To carry out his brilliant idea he founded a school 
of scribes at Nineveh, and organized a body of scholars 
to read and copy the ancient literature of the nation. 
But of the library itself that Ashurbanipal erected 
in his palace we know but little. From internal evi- 


dence, however, we know that the tablets were classi- 
fied according to their kinds. Tablets containing a 
continuous or connected text were numbered and set 
apart together, and lists were made of them. 

The only remains of the fittings of this library that 
have come down to us are two of the labels the libra- 
rian used. They are preserved in the British Museum. 
They consist of little oblong pieces of clay, rounded 
at the corners. On each is inscribed the name of a 
series of texts—on the one the title of the Great 
Astrological Work, on the other that of a series of 
omens, and of both these works we possess many of 
the original tablets. The texts were probably piled 
on a wooden framework, and the little labels fixed in 
some way above or below them, so that the librarian, 
or one of his assistants, could tell at a glance the 
subject of the series. 


THE FIRST IRONCLADS. 


SHORT and entertaining history of ironclads is 
given in a recent number of Cassier’s by Mr. 

R. H. Thurston. It is surprising to learn from it 
both how recent and how ancient a thing this sort of 
fighting ship is. Colonel John Stevens is named as 
the originator of the idea in 1812, but the first (mod- 
ern) ironclad actually laid down was the Stevens’ 
battery designed by his son for the United States 
government in 1842. The first ironclads to see serv- 
ice were three French ones built in 1854, and em- 
ployed in the Crimean War. The British ironclad 
Warrior was ordered in 1859. Since then ironclads 
have come to be the only formidable war vessels. 
But ‘ according to some authorities the Dutch were 
the first in the modern period of history to build an 
ironclad, and it is said that, during the siege of Ant- 
werp by the Spaniards in 1585, the people of that city 
built an enormous flat-bottomed vessel, armored it 
with heavy iron plates, anc thus constructed what 
they regarded as an impregnable battery, which 
they named Finis Belli. Unfortunately the vessel 
got aground before fairly in action, and fell into the 
hands of the enemy. It was never employed by 
either side in any action.” So even 300 years ago 
men thought that the invention of a new formidable 
fighting machine had brought them to the “ End of 


War!” 
A VIKING’S IRONCLAD. 


But Mr. Thurston finds the idea of the ironclad 
realized in remote antiquity. In the Icelandic Sagas 
of Thorstein—the writer’s supposed ancestor—com- 


_ posed 500 years ago and relating to events which hap- 


pened 1,000 years ago, ‘‘ The story goes that Viking, 
son of Vifil and Eimyrja, is poisoned by drinking 
from the magic drinking-horn of Dis, sister of Harek 
and daughter of Kol; the former of whom had been 
killed by Viking in a duel, receiving a thrust from 
the irresistible sword. Angervadil, the sea-king, be- 
come the leprous victim of Dis, sails for home, and 
meets, on his way, another powerful Viking, Half- 
dan, who becomes his friend and endeavors to aid him 
in his effort to, in turn, secure vengeance upon Dis. 
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Of this great captain the tradition says: ‘ Halfdan 
had a great dragon (war-ship) called Iron-Ram, and 
all of this ship which stood out of water was ironclad ; 
it rose high out of the sea, and was a very costly 
treasure.’ 

‘* Viking recovered and lived to fight many days, 
Halfdan remaining a faithful ally, and his eldest son, 
Thorstein, lived and fought after him. 

‘‘ Whether ironclads were built, or not, by the 
Scandinavian vikings, Thorstein’s legend at least 
proves that the idea existed, and that the invention 
of the iron-plated ship is due to our forefathers of 
centuries, and possibly of more than 1,000 years ago.” 


THE SEVEN LORD ROSEBERYS. 


R. ST. LOE STRACHEY has an article in the 

Nineteenth Century bearing the title, ‘‘ The 

Seven Lord Roseberys.” Mr. Strachey professes to 

have discovered in the present Prime Minister no 

fewer than seven different personalities. They are 
as follows: 

1. The Home Rule Lord Rosebery. 

2. The Unionist Lord Rosebery. 

3. The Democratic, Socialist, Labor-Radical Lord 
Rosebery. 

4, Lord Rosebery the Political Boss. 

5. Lord Rosebery the man above party. 

6. Lord Rosebery the Sphinx. 

7. The Newmarket Lord Rosebery. 

Of course this method of dealing with a political 
opponent is very easy, and it would be just as easy to 
discover twenty Mr. Gladstones as it is to find seven 
Lord Roseberys. After Lord Rosebery has been a 
little longer in office Mr. Strachey’s seven will proba- 
bly have increased to seventeen. Lord Rosebery has 
many sides to his character, but that surely cannot 
be regarded as a charge against him. To be a many- 
sided man used to be regarded, not so long ago, as 
one of the highest compliments which could be paid 
to any one. But Mr. Strachey professes to doubt 
whether there is any Lord Rosebery at all. ‘* Thack- 
eray, in his Georges, describes a Royal Prince who 
wore a wilderness of waistcoats one over the other. 
These, in fact, made up his Royal Highness, You 
stripped one off and there was another below ; but if 
you persisted until the very end, you found that be- 
neath the last waistcoat there was nothing. The 
Prince was an affair of waistcoats. Possibly Lord 
Rosebery is an affair of aliases and atmospheres and 
no real Lord Rosebery exists. No doubt it is also 
possible that there is an irreducible element, an 
archetypal Lord Rosebery, though one not discover- 
able by the imperfect analytical apparatus at our 
command. In any case, I have no option but to treat 
Lord Rosebery as if he were nothing but a bundle of 
seven aliases, for that is all I can find in him.” 

Mr. Strachey assumes that Lord Rosebery has been 
inept, and that it is justifiable to write off asa failure 
a Prime Minister who has not been in office more 
than six mohths. ‘Lord Rosebery’s want of definite 
Objects, whether real or assumed, is the source of his 
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ineptitude as a politician—the reason why he has 
been so brilliant a failure as Prime Minister.” Another 
sample of Mr. Strachey’s criticism is the statement 
that: ‘‘ Lord Rosebery, indeed, should be described 
as a great political melodrama rather than as a states- 
man.” 

The meaning of this remark is sttggested in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which we find further along in 
Mr. Strachey’s article: ‘‘The man may have no 
enemies, but he has no hearty band of co-operators— 
men who feel the strengthening bond of a common 
cause. He has shrouded his purposes and stands 
alone. When the crisis of his fate comes Lord Rose- 
bery will know what it is to have no true followers. 
Could a man have shown a greater want of nerve 
and fiber than Lord Rosebery did here? No wonder 
that all heart and hope has gone out of the agitation 
against the Lords, and that the Leeds Conference fell 
as flat and dead as a piece of putty.” 


THE RECREATIONS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
The Lord Protector on Horse-racing. 


N the controversy which ensued about the English 
Prime Minister and the turf, Lord Rosebery re- 
ferred to the precedent of the Lord Protector’s racing 
stud, and that again has led to the publication in 
Maemillan’s Magazine of an admirable paper by Mr. 
C. H. Firth upon *‘ Cromwell’s View of Sport.” The 
attitude maintained by the Puritans and their great 
leader toward rational amusements has so persistently 
been misrepresented by the Royalists, who confounded 
liberty with license, and amusement with immorality, 
that Mr. Firth’s article will come to many people as a 
surprise. For that reason it is all the more necessary 
that it should be written and the widest possible 
circulation secured for it. From this paper we learn 
that Cromwell—instead of being the narrow, pinched 
fanatic who looked askance at every form of recrea- 
tion, and who did his best to suppress all manly sport 
—was in reality a country gentleman who was de- 
voted to all kinds of outdoor sport. Mr. Firth says’ 
that although he suppressed cock-fighting and bear- 
baiting, he was a thoroughgoing sportsman, devoted 
to horses and hounds, passionately fond of hawking, 
delighting in a game of bowls, and was famous from 
his youth up as an athlete. 
‘*LAUDABLE RECREATIONS.” 


Cromwell’s attitude toward all kinds of amuse- 
ments is indicated in a letter which he wrote to repre- 
sentations that his son Richard was unable to live 
within his allowance chiefly owing to his love of 
sport : 

‘“*T desire to be understood,” was Cromwell’s an- 
swer, ‘“‘that I grudge him not laudable recreations, 
nor an honorable carriage of himself in them ; nor is 
any matter of charge like to fall to my share a stick 
with me. Truly I can find in my heart to allow him 
not only a sufficiency, but more, for his good. But 
if pleasure and self-satisfaction be made the business 
of a man’s life, and so much cost laid cut upon it, so 
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much time spent on it, as rather answers appetite 
than the will of God, or is comely before his saints,— 
I scruple to feed this humor ; and God forbid that his 
being my son should be his allowance to live not 
pleasingly to our Heavenly Father, who hath raised 
me out of the dust to be what I am.” 

That letter exactly expresses Cromwell's senti- 
ments. His constant desire was to live pleasingly to 
his Heavenly Father, but he never grudged “ lauda- 
ble recreation.” 

THE RACE-HORSE CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. Firth, however, is not satisfied with the evi- 
dence that the Lord Protector ever kept race-horses. 
He says : ‘‘ A modern biographer, Mr. Waylen, boldly 
asserts that ‘races continued in Hyde Park during 
the Protectorate ; and Dick Pace, the owner of divers 
horses who live in racing chronicles, was the Protect- 
or’s stud groom.’ But he gives no authority for these 
statements, and neither of them is confirmed by con- 
temporary evidence. Toward public amusements in 
general, Cromwell was (in theory, at all events) 
more liberal than is usually supposed. The policy of 
Cromwell and his government is perfectly clear. 
Certain amusements are suppressed, not as sinful or 
inherently unlawful, but because under existing con- 
ditions they are dangerous to the public peace or the 
public morals. This is the line taken by Cromwell 
in defending his policy to his Parliament. He com- 
plains of the ‘folly’ of the nation which could not 
endure to be deprived of its amusements even for a 
moment. ‘A great deal of grudging in the nation 
that we cannot have our horse-racings, cock-fighting, 
and the like. Ido not think these unlawful, but to 
make them recreations that they will not endure 
to be abridged of them.’ The sentence is unfinished, 
and the words ‘is folly’ or ‘is unlawful’ must be 
supplied. In 1655 the Majors-General established 
by Cromwell to secure the peace of the nation were 
instructed ‘to permit no horse-races, cock-fightings, 
bear-baitings, stage-plays, or any unlawful assem- 
blies within their respective provinces; forasmuch 
as treason and rebellion is usually hatched and con- 
trived against the State upon such occasions, and 
much evil and wickedness committed.” But while 
the ordinance against cock-fighting was confirmed 
and made a permanent act by the Parliament of 
1656, the prohibition of horse-races was never more 
than a temporary police measure. They were again 
prohibited for six months on February 24, 1655, were 
suppressed by the Majors-General during 1656, and 
their prohibition was recommended by the council in 
April, 1658.” 

FOR BOWLS, BUT AGAINST BETTING. 


There is no doubt, however, that if horse-racing had 
existed in England as it does to-day the Lord Pro- 
tector would have made short work of that feature of 
the modern turf upon which its existence practically 
depends. That he would have permitted horse-racing 
as a sport while suppressing betting as a profession 
seems to be clear from the following extract from Mr, 
Firth’s article: ‘‘ After August 1, 1657, any person 


who ‘ by playing at cards, dice, tables, tennis, bowls 
or shovel-board, cock-fighting or horse-races, or any 
game or gaines, or by bearing any part in the advent- 
ure or by betting on the hands or sides of suchas door 
shall play as aforesaid,’ should win any sum of money 
or ‘any other thing valuable whatsoever,’ was to 
forfeit twice the value of his winnings. When this 
bill was under discussion, one member thought it 
forbade bowls altogether. ‘Many honest men use 
the game,’ he protested. ‘My Lord Protector him- 
self uses it. I would have some gentlemen added to 
the committee that are more favorers of lawful 


recreations.’ ” 
HIS LOVE FOR EXERCISE. 


From this it will be seen that Cromwell personally 
enjoyed sport. Mr. Firth says: ‘‘The real Crom- 
well was by no means afraid to enjoy himself or 
averse to amusements. ‘Oliver,’ as one of his officers 
observes, ‘loved an innocent jest,’ and especially a 
practical jest. Under the cuirass of the General or 
the royal robe of the Protector he was always an 
athletic country gentleman of sporting tastes. His 
Royalist biographers make his early taste for ath- 
letics one of their charges against him. ‘ He learnt 
little at Cambridge,’ says ‘ Carrion’ Heath, ‘and was 
more famous for his exercises in the fields than the 
schools, being one of the chief match-makers and 
players of football, cudgels, or any other boisterous 
sport or game.’ He ‘was soon cloyed with studies,’ 
adds Bates, ‘ delighting more in horses, and in pas- 
times abroad in the fields.’ We hear occasionally of 
his hunting at Hampton Court or elsewhere, but 
nothing beyond the bare fact is recorded. Marvell 
has a brief allusion to the subject in his elegy on 
Cromwell’s death, where he writes: 


All, all is gone of ours or his delight 
In horses fierce, wild deer, or armor bright. 


*¢Queen Christina of Sweden collected a small herd 
of reindeer which she meant to present to Cromwell, 
but some were eaten by wolves? and the rest died be- 
fore they could be transported to England.” 


HIS PASSION FOR HORSES, 


But Cromwell’s chief delight was in horses, Had 
he not loved his horses, it is doubtful whether he 
would have risen to be Lord Protector of England. 
His famous Ironsides owed their success, not merely 
to the God-fearing spirit which he infused into their 
ranks, but also to the sedulous care with which he 
looked after the horses. ‘‘ Cromwell used them,” 
says a contemporary chronicler, ‘ daily to look after, 
feed and dress their horses, and when it was needful 
to lie together on the ground.” Twice during the 
Civil War Cromwell protested against proposals to 
engage, not because he was slow to fight, but because 
the horses were so worn and spent that they were not 
capable of service. After the King lost his head, 
Cromwell appeared in public in more than regal state 
with six gallant Flanders mares of reddish-gray. Six 
years later, he drove with a coach of six white horses, 
of which, says the chronicler, it is certain none of 
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the English kings had ever any such. One function 
of English diplomatists during the Protectorate was 
to buy horses for Cromwell. They were acquired 
from Naples, Tripoli, Aleppo, and elsewhere. It was 
alleged against Cromwell by his enemies, that on one 
occasion when the parliamentary deputation waited 
on him to urge his acceptance of the crown, he kept 
them two hours waiting in order to inspect a Barbary 
steed in the garden at Whitehall. 


HIS ACCIDENT IN HYDE PARK. 


Cromwell loved not only to ride but to drive spirited 
horses. This on one occasion nearly cost him his life. 
In 1654 the Count of Oldenburg sent him a present of 
six horses, and it was while trying them in Hyde 
Park that he nearly lost his life: ‘ On Friday, Sep- 
tember 29, he went with Secretary Thurloe and some 
of his gentlemen to take the air in the park, ordered 
the six horses to be harnessed to his coach, put Thur- 
loe inside it, and undertook to drive himself. ‘His 
Highness,’ says a letter from the Dutch ambassadors, 
‘ drove pretty handsomely for some time ; but at last 
provoking those horses too much with the whip, they 
grew unruly, and ran so fast that the postillion could 
not hold them in; whereby his Highness was flung 
out of the coach-box upon the pole, upon which he 
lay with his body, and afterward fell upon the ground. 
His foot getting hold in the tackling, he was carried 
away e2-good’ while in that posture, during which a 
pistol went off in his pocket; but at last he got his 
foot clear, and so came to escape, the coach passing 
away without hurting him.’” 


WOMEN; ACCORDING TO HALL CAINE. 


I N the Young Woman an interviewer writes an 

account of the author of ‘‘ The Manxman,” in 
the course of which that popular novelist delivers 
himself of certain oracular obiter dicta concerning 
what he is pleased to describe ‘‘ the fundamental and 
natural inferiority of women asa sex.” Mr. Caine 
says: ‘‘ There is an absolute inequality, an inequality 
that began in the Garden of Eden, and will go on till 
the last woman is born. It is not an inequality of 
intellect, but of sex. How can we escape from the 
belief that woman is the subject creature? Once a 
woman marries she becomes conscious of this, willy 
nilly. There is no getting over the essential inequal- 
ity of sex.” 

The new woman will find it somewhat difficult to 
argue with a dogmatist so decided as Mr. Hall Caine. 
She may, however, be permitted to remind him that 
if he will go back to the Garden of Eden, to the Gar- 
den of Eden he shall go, and that the domination of 
the male is not the most conspicuous element in that 
sacred narrative. The man was certainly not the 
party of the initiative, and almost his only articulate 
utterance in the Garden was to throw the blame upon 
his wife in a fashion which seemed to imply that he 
had not yet found out the fundamental and natural 
inferiority of her sex. Mr. Hall Caine, however, goes 
gaily on to make an assertion which is quite as extra- 
ordinary as the story from the Garden of Eden. ‘‘ The 


male is of necessity the dominant creature. Nature 
tells us so in a thousand voices ; we see with our own 
eyes that on the average the offspring partakes more 
of the character of the male than of the female. This 
great truth was recognized in the Garden of Eden, it 
has been recognized in all history, and must be rec- 
ognized to the end. Can we think that a group of 
women at the end of the nineteenth century are going 
to alter all this, to reverse the order of all the ages 
and all the climes, and change the laws of nature ? 


THE NEW WOMANHOOD, 


**Summing up, Mr. Hall Caine asserted that ‘ be- 
cause the New Womanhood is not making its reckon- 
ing with the fundamental ana natural inferiority of 
women as a sex, it can not permanently succeed. The 
woman movement is doing some good, and a great 
deal of harm. It is true that woman has been basely 
treated in all secondary matters and all that we are 
changing ; but the primary inequality must remain 
so long as men are men and women are women. It 
is a pathetic tragedy based on natural law.’” 

Notwithstanding this, there will be many who will 
be glad to read what Mr. Caine has to say as to the 
dominant note of the new woman movement. His 
interviewer reports his observations on this subject 
as follows : 

**¢T cannot resist the feeling that there is among 
the leaders of what is called the New Womanhood an 
erroneous idea of the lives that men live. I have 
traveled a good deal, lived muchamong men, and claim 
to know my own sex, and I say confidently that by 
far the larger proportion of men live clean and whole- 
some lives.’ In another part of the conversation Mr. 
Caine to!d me that when in a smoking room chat he 
made the same remark to Dr. Conan Doyle, the 
creator of Sherlock Holmes fully indorsed it. ‘At 
the same time,’ my host added deliberatively, ‘I am 
conscious that many men live impurely, and that 
there is danger that women be thrust in ignorance 
into purely conventional marriages, which if they 
knew more, they would shrink from in horror. My 
position ’—decisively—‘ is this : that a woman should 
marry for love ; that in order to marry for love she 
should be free to love only where her judgment ap- 
proves, and that a judgment based on ignorance may 
be dangerously unsound. Therefore I am forced to 
the conclusion that all women should know certain 
facts about the world in which they live. To tell 
girls the kind of life that some men live might have 
the effect of rubbing the bloom off their modesty, but 
even that is better than that their happiness should 
be wreckel through ignorance. The first generation 
of the emancipated always have to pay for their 
emancipation, and so, maybe, girls of the present day 
will have to pay-the price of knowledge. But all this 
will amend itself; men’s lives will become purer 
when women demand that they shall be pure; so 
that in a generation or two we shall get back for 
woman that sweetness and bloom that is half her 
charm and that freedom in the choice of a life part- 
ner which is her inalienable right.’ ” 
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THREE FAMOUS METROPOLITAN LAWYERS. 


NM R. EUGENE MACS contributes to Home and 
Country an article on ‘‘ Great Judges and Fa- 
mous Lawyers of the New York Bench and Bar,” 
from which we select sketches of three of the most 
widely known of our metropolitan lawyers—Joseph H. 
Choate, James C. Carter and Frederick R. Coudert. 


JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 


*‘ Joseph H. Choate may be justly regarded as a 
representative ‘great lawyer’ of the metropolitan 
bar. His varied gifts and talents are the wonder and 
admiration of all who know him. Although having 
lived about three score years, no one would consider 
him in the decline of ljfe. On the contrary he is to 
all appearances in his very prime, and as full of vigor 
and energy as a man of thirty-five and an indefatiga- 
ble worker. His power of eloquent pleading before 
a jury is truly great, while as a technical lawyer, in 
cases argued before a judge without a jury, he has 
no rival. His skill as a cross-examiner is well known 
the country over, and in this respect he probably has 
no equal, 

‘As far as his personal appearance is concerned, 
nothing is wanting. Mr. Choate is tall, of a com- 
manding figure and bearing, with refined, clear-cut 
features, graceful in his gestures, courteous in the ex- 
treme, and possessing a rich and well modulated 
voice. His mental qualifications are truly extraor- 
dinary. His charming manners, pleasant smile, quick 
wit, cutting satire and his absolute fearlessness and 
constant readiness for any plan of attack his op- 
ponents may have in store for him are acknowledged. 
He is never surprised—to all outward showing—and 
never overawed, but always cool, suave and ready. 
The most ill-tempered judge fails to ruffle him in the 
least, and he gains his points, not by blustering, but 
by his cool, dignified persistence. A witness under 
cross-examination by Mr. Choate is truly an amusing 
spectacle. The unsuspecting victim is so completely 
disarmed by the winning smile, reassuring manner 
and well-modulated voice of this skillful advocate 
that he finds himself tangled up in a hopeless snarl of 
contradictions and unfortunate admissions. Incredi- 
ble as it may seem, Mr. Choate’s services are gener- 
ally engaged for a year ahead. 

JAMES C. CARTER. 


‘“‘ Mr. James C. Carter is another great lawyer, and 
in so far as a profound knowledge of the law is con- 
cerned and as a technical pleader he rivals Mr. Choate 
in the opinion of some able critics. While not so 
graceful and flowery a speaker, he is equally as con- 
vincing and clear, and perhaps more logical. That 
he is a genius in his chosen profession is clearly 
evinced in his manner of conducting the most difficult 
cases. When it comes to elucidating some point of 
law, Mr. Carter’s genius asserts itself to the best ad- 
vantage. His wit is subtle, yet keen, and he’knows 
how to make use of it to the best possible advantage. 

‘“* Mr. Carter has not the commanding figure of Mr. 
Choate, and time has laid its hand somewhat heavier 


upon him ; but that he is well able to hold his own 
was evidenced in cases in which Mr. Choate appeared 


for the other side. Mr. Carter was chosen to act as 
American counsel before the Paris Tribunal of Arbi- 


tration in the Bering Sea Seal-Fisheries dispute, and 
this is good evidence of his high standing. The great 
esteem which he commands from his confréres, as 
well as the public at large, is well known. 


FREDERICK R. COUDERT. 


‘* Mr. Frederick R. Coudert must be classed among 
the great lawyers of America, in spite of the fact 
that this is the country of his adoption; he being a 
Frenchman by birth. He retains some of the char- 
acteristics of his race, being a brilliant speaker, his 
words scintillating with wit and repartee. His knowl- 


‘edge of the law is thorough and extensive. Mr. 


Coudert was Mr. Carter’s associate before the Paris 
Tribunal, and the eloquence of his speech caused the 
president of that body to exclaim: ‘M. Coudert, 
you have reflected great honor on both your adopted 
and native country, and have shown to what excel- 
lence and height of eminence the French character 
can attain.’ 

‘“*Tt would be an oversight, indeed, were the name 
of Mr. John E. Parsons omitted from even a partial 
list of the great lawyers of New York. While equal- 
ing Choate and Carter, as far as standing and popu- 
larity are concerned, his personality is not such as to 
attract the attention of the laity so much as either of 
these gentlemen. While he is unquestionably their 
inferior as an orator, yet from a standpoint of pro- 
found legal knowledge, indefatigable energy, and the 
ability of logically elucidating intricate and obscure 
points in a few forcible, well-framed words, which 
may have previously been in dispute for days, he 
stands well to the front. Hisis a logical mind, evenly 
balanced, and taken all in all, he is a man of great 
learning.” 


In the current number of the Humanitarian Mrs. 
Tooley, who is rapidly attaining the first rank 
among British interviewers, has an admirable paper 
on tk> veteran sanitarian-humanitarian, Sir Benjamin 
Richardson, on ‘* The Painless Extinction of Life in 
the Lower Animals.” Sir Benjamin, as every one 
knows, was the original inventor and patentee of the 
wonderful lethal chamber by means of which, at the 
Dogs’ Home at Battersea, 150,000 dogs in the last ten 
years have been painlessly put to death. Sir Ben- 
jamin’s chief idea is to create a sleep which will be a 
sleep unto death. This he does by introducing a 
narcotic vapor into the lethal chamber. The animals 
are placed in a specially prepared cage of wooden 
framework with iron bars to the sides. It hassliding 
bars, and is arranged with tiers so as to prevent the 
discomfort of the animals by overcrowding, and runs 
upon iron rails. When the signal for execution is 
given, the cage is rapidly run into the lethal chamber 
and the vapor is pumpedin. In twoor three minutes 
every animal falls into a painless sleep from which it 
never wakes, 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
ENATOR KYLE'S article on Indian education and 
Archbishop Ireland’s discussion of ‘‘ The Catholic 
Church and the Saloon” have been reviewed in another 
department. 
TRANSATLANTIC POSTAL RATES. 

Mr. J. Henniker Heaton makes a plea for reduction of 
transatlantic postal rates. ‘‘In each generation three 
millions of British folk settle in the States, and labor to 
increase the wealth and power of the great republic. 
Cannot we find it in our hearts to take off the paltry tax- 
ation that weighs on the correspondence of these poor 
people, without appreciably augmenting the postal rev- 
enue? A half-dollar tax on pug-dogs or fast trotting 
horses would bring in double the amount. ,Whenever 
this simple. reform—call it generosity or justice, which 
you will—is carried out, there will be joy in myriads of 
huts and shanties on both sides of the Atlantic, in poor 
back rooms of great cities, in the workshop, the mine and 
the field, wherever the poor toil and suffer. Let legis- 
lators and statesmen turn aside for a moment from the 
cares of la haute politique to scatter with generous hand 
among their humble fellow citizens that purest and 
sweetest of all human pleasures, ‘a letter from home.’” 

MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS OF LONDON. 

‘The Municipal Problems of London” are set forth by 
the Lord Mayor for 1894, the Right Hon. George Robert 
Tyler. He takes the ground that so large a population as 
that of London can not be successfully governed from 
one centre. ‘ Decentralization is an indispensable con- 
dition of the good local government of heterogeneous 
population like those included within the Metropolitan 
ambit, because without it two of the most necessary con- 
ditions of efticiency, namely, ‘minute local knowledge 
and community of interests,’ would be wanting.” 

LADY HENRY SOMERSET ON WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Lady Henry Somerset argues that women should vote 
for the very reason that is so often advanced against 
their suffrage—difference in “spheres.” ‘I believe that 
woman should vote because she is a different being and 
always will have a different work to do in life from that 
of man. She has adivine task to accomplish. You in- 
trust her with the most sacred duty on earth ; you ask 
her first to give the nation her children ; you ask her 
to nurture and care for them ; you ask her to instill into 
their minds the holiest aspirations that are to be their 
guide in after life ; you ask her, with all her experience 
and her judgment, to look upon the world with its many 
social evils that her mother’s eyes are swift to see while 
yours are blinded, and then you ask her to believe that 
it is ‘justice’ that her voice should be silent, her action 
powerless to guard the interests of her girls whom you 
declare that men, and men alone, must represent.” 

Sir Edwin Arnold, in an article on ‘‘ Astronomy and 
Religion,” advances the thought that ‘the divine sig- 
nifications of those of the old doctrines which have 
eternal truth in them ought by their expounders to be 
henceforward immeasurably expanded and advanced, in 
the light of astronomical announcements.” 

The Hon. George S. Boutwell, Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Grant, discusses the silver question 
under the caption, “The Peril of the Treasury.” Mr. 
Boutwell’s views on this subject are well known. 


THE FORUM. 


RESIDENT ELIOT'S ‘‘ Reasons Why the Republic 

May Endure,” Professor Ely’s exposition of his social 
philosphy and Octave Thanet’s article on ‘‘The Con- 
tented Masses” are reviewed in the department of 
“Leading Articles of the Month.” 


HAS ORATORY DECLINED, 


The Hon. Henry L. Dawes, in reply to the question, 
‘Has oratory declined ?” asserts that Webster’s famous 
statement of the order in which the essential elements of 
successful oratory must be grouped—“ the man, the sub- 
ject and the occasion ”—should be reversed. ‘Given the 
subject and the occasion—the exigency and the opportu- 
nity—and the man has never yet failed the nation in all 
its history, while, for lack of these, great oratorical power 
has waited and slumbered. These are the trumpet-calls 
to which the brain-power and the soul of tht orator will 
respond, and they will wait on no other summons. There 
is no occasion to lose faith in his future because we do not 
find him in his old haunts or hear him making vain efforts 
on old instruments long since out of tune. He is nota 
plaything for the entertainment of an hour, but a force 
capable of great achievements. Like the poet, he is born, 
not made; and the rare faculties with which he is en- 
dowed, given to the few, are withheld from the many, 
but they are still given in aslarge measure as ever. They 
wait for great exigencies and fitting opportunities. When 
these shall arise they will come forth with unimpaired 
power. That power will not be put forth in old-time 
methods and it may not be for old-time uses. But these 
faculties, like all others wi h which man is endowed, are 


- destined for a higher state of development and perfection, 


and, whenever the need shall be upon them, will assert an 
advanced rank and a wider influence than ever yet at- 
tained.” 

STUDIES OF THE GREAT VICTORIAN WRITERS. 


For the subject of the third of his ‘‘ Studies of the Great 
Victorian Writers,” Mr. Frederic Harrison has chosen the 
Earl of Beaconsfield. ‘‘ No English writer of such liter- 
ary genius slips sooften into vulgarisms, solecisms, archa- 
isms and mere slip-shod gossip. But these are after all 
quite minor defects. His books, even his worst books, 
abound in epigrams, pictures, characters and scenes of 
rare wit. His painting of Parliamentary life in England 
has neither equal nor rival. And his reflections of En- 
glish society and politics reveal the insight of vast experi- 
ence and profound genius.” 


THE COREAN WAR. 


Mr. Michitaro Hisa, a Japanese student in this country, 
explains the significance of the present war between his 


nation and China. He thus disposes of the idea some- 
times entertained by Americans and Europeans, that 
Japan’s civilization is unfitted to successfully withstand 
such a shock as it must receive from the war over Corea : 
‘‘Though for hundreds of years Japan remained practi- 
cally in seclusion, and her civilization naturally developed 
slowly and in her own way, yet she was all this time 
steadily improving in the conditions of her national life, 
her intellectual and social refinement—above all in the 
development of the artistic talent of the people and in 
preparing herself for the immediate adoption of any new 
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idea or system with which she might come in contact. 
There was not wanting even a political training. Though 
the people were subject to the fuedal sway for centuries, 
yet their political instinct was aliowed to develop itself 
under a peculiar system of local government. It was this 
social culture and this political training which enabled 
the Japanese to perceive clearly the opportunity to ac- 
complish the great task of national reconstruction in 1868, 
As to the solidity and sincerity of the changes wrought, 
history again bears testimony. ‘There is no possibility of 
a ‘reversion to barbarism,’ however high the war fever 
mayrun. Although this war, if successful, may prolong 
for a short while the offici .1 life of the present clan gov- 
ernment, it is utterly unwarrantable to say that ‘it will 
check the republican development’ of the country.” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
HE Contemporary for October is a very valuable 
bundle of social and economic pamphlets. 
WHAT THE BEER MONEY HAS DONE. 

In the English bu?get of 1890 an extra sixpence a gal- 
lon was placed upon spirits and threepence a barrel on 
beer. A third of the proceeds was devoted to providing 
pensions for the police, and the remaining two-thirds 
were to be applied to technical education or the reduc- 
tion of the rates at the discretion of the County Councils. 
Nearly a million a year was thus available for the reduc- 
tion of the rates, but the County Councils with singular 
unanimity have applied it to technical instruction. Only 
one-fifth goes to reduce rates ; the other four-fifths has 
been spent on education. Mr. Rae, from whose paper we 
quote these figures, says: ‘‘ Eighty-seven local authori- 
ties in England and Wales have established technical in- 
struction, including twenty counties and only eight 


county-boroughs ; and there are now as many as one - 


hundred and ninety organized technical schools already 
at work in Gre:t Britain, and thirty more in course of 
constructicn. Thirty-five of the sixty-one county-bor- 
oughs of England have devoted at least three-fourths of 
their drink-money to the erection of a new municipal 
technical school, or to the extinction of the debt of such 
a school already erected or in cour.e of erection, and to 
the maintenance of the lectures, classes and apparatus in 
it, if the building was free of debt ; and they have given 
the residue to evening continuation schools, or to science 
and art classes, or to both.” Mr. Rae’s paper describes 
it as ‘‘ the work of the beer money,” although most of it 
comes from the spirit tax. It is one of those elaborate 
statistical compilations which fill the reader with ad- 
miration and the critic with despair. 
THE TRUE VERSION OF THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

Mr. A. N. Jannaris criticises the received version of 
the Lord’s Prayer. He says: ‘‘A faithful version into 
English of the Lord’s Prayer would—leaving the choice 
of the appropriate di tion to more competent authorities, 
run somewhat thus ; ‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name—thy dominion come—thy (fixed) 
purpose be done ; as in heaven, so too oh earth. Give us 
this day our mere (or simple) bread, and forgive us our 
debts,‘as we forgive our debtors theirs ; and let us not 
fall into a tempter’s snare, but deliver us from the evil 
one.” And if we admit the spurious doxology—* For 
thine is the dominion, and the power, and the glory for 
ever. Amen.” 

WHY PRINCE KROPOTKINE BECAME AN ANARCHIST. 

Miss Edith Sellers, writing upon Prince Kropotkine 
under the title of ‘‘ Our Most Distinguished Refugee,” thus 


describes the genesis of Anarchism : ‘‘ When, in 1871, his 
college cours - was over, Kropotkine undertook, at the re- 
quest of the Geographical Society, to make a survey of 
Finland. While engaged in this work he was painfully 
impressed by the signs of poverty he met with. At every 
turn he came across sober industrious men and women, 
who, although they worked from early morning until late 
at night, and pinched and saved, hardly knew what it 
was to have enough toeat. Andas he thought of these 
things—of the terrible injustice that prevails in the 
world ; of the ceaseless self-sacrifice imposed on one 
section of humanity for the sake of the other ; of the 
many who are condemned to starve that the few may 
revel in luxuries—he was seized with an intense hatred 
and loathing, blind and unreasoning, for the social system 
which tolerates such iniquities. It must be torn up by 
the roots,” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


E netice elsewhere the papers on the ‘‘ Seven Lord 
Roseberys,” and ‘* A Plea for John Chinaman.” 
THE SULTAN AND CHOLERA. © 

Dr. Ernest Hart repeats once more the story of how 
cholera was combated in England, and then makes a 
strong appeal to the Sultan to save Europe from the dan- 
ger of being cholera-smitten by the water of the well 
Zemzem at Mecca. Hesays: ‘ Protection from cholera 
can be obtained by so organizing the habits and customs 
of communities that they shall not drink defiled water. 
This the Western nations ask the Sultan to do for, Mecca 
and Jeddah : to make them resting places where, even if 
cholera be introduced, it shall be put down, and not taken 
up again. If, however, this sanitary reorganization of 
Mecca should be considered too great a task, then we ask 
him, at the least, so to arrange the pilgrimage within his 
own dominions that the sick shall be picked out and cared 
for, that cholera shall be dealt with as we are dealing 
with it at our Indian fairs, and that Mecca shall not re- 

main the standing danger to Europe which it now.is.” 


" THE DANGER OF BANKRUPTCY IN INDIA, 


Sir Auckland Colvin has a powerful paper in which he 
expresses the views of the financial department of the 
British Government as to the necessity of checking mili- 
tary expenditure in India. In the last ten years twenty- 
five million dollars have been added to the military ex- 
penditure in order to strengthen England against a pos- 
sible Russian advance. This, he says, India cannot keep 
on paying: ‘‘ Unless exchange materially rises without 
the rupee appreciating in India, either the growth of mil- 
itary and political expenditure must at least be put an 
end to, or fresh and fresh taxation in India must be re- 
sorted to, or the English taxpayer must contribute per- 
manently toward the defense of India. The only remain- 
ing alternative is bankruptcy.:. . . Without constant 
increase of taxation Indian resources will not admit of 
this excessive financial burden: and domestic 
disloyalty and disconten , arising from a. constant in- 
crease of taxation, are at least as formidable a danger to 
our rule in India as possibility of foreign invasion. If we 
enter on a course of successive measures of fresh taxa- 
tion, Russia, without moving a man or a gun, needs only 
to bide her time. If slow-and sure is her game, surely 
and slowly we shall be playing her hand for her.” 

THE COMING CRAZE IN ART COLLECTING. 

Sir Charles Robertson, writing on ‘‘ Art Collecting” 
predicts that the collectors would do well to look out for 
English water colors by the old masters of fifty years ago, 
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as they are likely to fetch fancy prices before long: ‘‘ In 
the one branch of art which England initiated, and in 
which she was and is supreme—water-color painting— 
there is doubtless a great uprising of appreciation yet to 
come. This art, the essential and most perfect vehicle of 
expression of the great schvol of English landscape paint- 
ing, has had a development as novel, various, and com- 
plete as that of the seventeenth century oil paintings in 
Holland. Fifty years from the beginning of the present 
century may be said to have seen the rise, fullest devel- 
opment and decline of this fascinating art.” 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
HE New Review this month is a fair number, but 
does not contain any articles calling for special 
notice. 
MR. JUSTIN M’CARTHY’S WARNING. 

Writing upon Ireland and the Government, the leader 
of the Home Rule party tells English Liberals. that the 
confidence of the Irish people is beginning to be disturbed. 
He regrets that no certain sound was uttered by Ministers 
as to their determination to break down the resistance of 
the House of Lords. With many apologies and much 
regret, Mr. McCarthy feels compelled to ‘‘ own that I am 
sorry that a louder and a stronger and a prompter note of 
reassurance has not been given to the Irish people with 
regard to this obstructive power of the House of Lords, 
and that I look to the autumn campaign with anxious 
hope for a clear and ce: tain signal.” ; 

PARTY GOVERNMENT OF THE FUTURE. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood, in a paper entitled ‘A Bird’s- 
Eye View,” describes in apocalyptic phrase the working 
of party government in England when the party in power 
is not one party but a conglomeration of groups. This is 
his vision: *‘ And I sawa Great Beast running hither 
and thither, like a beast distraught ; and the head of the 
Beast was called government ; and I saw that ever as it 
ran its eyes were cast back in fear upon its tails, which 
were seven in number. And the seven.tails of the Beast 
had heads likewise: one of a lion, another of a man, 
another of a woman bearded, another of an ape, another 
of a vulture, another of an ox, another of an owl. And 
some were sightless ; yet all turned backward from the 
hinder part to the head called government, beating upon 
the sides of the Beast furiously, and rearing on high this 
way and that to roar and hiss and shriek upon the Beast, 
and thus it was that ever as it ran its eyes were cast back 
fearfully. Wherefore it drave against many posts, witting 
not that they were there.” Mr. Greenwood’s suggestion 
is the old one—namely, that there should be a Council of 
National Defense appointed jointly by the Government 
and by the leaders of the Opposition, but asindependent of 
Parliament as the Judiciary, and only advisory of it. 

A PLEA FOR PENAL SETTLEMENTS. 


The Rev. Osborne Jay, writing on ‘The East-End. and. 


Crime,” maintains that the only way in which to deal 
with the criminal classes is to settle them in a penal 
colony: ‘We shut up lunatics in asylums; why should 
we not deal with those who are naturally and morally 
insane in the same way? A penal settlement could be 
made happier and more comfortable than many homes. 
It is true that the idea of consigning even hopeless in- 
stinctive criminals to imprisonment for life, as it would 
be called, might raise a fierce chorus of opposition at 
first; every reform, however reasonable, always does 
that ; but even the most ignorant and self-com lacent of 
our ruling classes might in time be taught’ that it is less 
cruel to cure, even by using the knife, than it is to let 
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disease eat on into the very heart of our social system. 
As regards the submerged instinctive criminal class, even 
those who were made the subject of such an experiment 
would be happier inside the penal settlement walls than 
in all their previous hunted lives, and might by careful 
and judicious treatment be raised actually toa higher 
level. All this would need care, labor, and money ; in 
what way could these be better applied ?” 


WOMEN IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker, in an interesting paper on women 
in the British colonies, says that natural culture and re- 
finement are greater in the colonies than in England. In 
the newer British colonies women have shared in the 
civic and national progress. They have grown up with 
the country and have seen that expediency was behind 
every public movement. They have had the civic gpirit 
without demanding the civic practice. They live freer 
and more open lives than the London women. Adapta- 
bility is the keynote of the domestic sociability of the 
colonies. There is a keen sincerity about the colonial 
women. They do not theorize, but act. They do not 


‘ meander among social philosophies, but find their daily 


duty. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly preaches a Catholic sermon upon 
Christianity and Communism. Sir Edwin Grey writes 
pleasantly, as an angler should, upon dry fly fishing ; Mr. 
Saintsbury and Mr. Arthur Waugh discuss forthcoming 
books in articles which are little better than a résumé of 
publishers’ catalogues. The-paper on ‘ The Secrets of the 
Court of Spain” deals chiefly with O’Donnell, and is not 
so scandalous as its predecessors. Sarah, Grand con- 
tributes the second part of her slight fantasia, entitled 
‘The Undefinable.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE paper on Madagascar is reviewed in another 
department. , 


TRUTH ABOUT THE MEXICAN EXPEDITION. 


Mr. William Graham continues his papers entitled 
‘“‘Sidelights on the Second Empire:” He makes two 
statements concerning the war in Mexico which are, to 
say the least, not generally known. He says: ‘Lord 
Palmerston had, in the most definite way, and in a docu- 
ment still in existence, promised to assist France in a 
war with Mexico to instal Maximilian in that country. 
A friend of mine was sent over as special envoy from 
Napoleon to Lord Palmerston at the time the Emperor 
of the French had determined to dispatch the French 
troops, to request Lord Palmerston to redeem his promise, 
but he met with a refusal; or an excuse, which came to 
the same thing. 

“ The only gainer by the Mexican expedition: was De 
Morny, who on this occasion was as usual on the winning 
side, and succeeded in adding thereby a colossal amount 
to his already colossal fortune. _No sooner was the war 
between the Northern and Southern States over than 
Napoleon.received a peremptory message from the, Presi- 
dent of the American Republic, that unless he evacuated 
Mexican. territory immediately, abandoning his design to 
form a monarchy on American soil, the whole mighty 
force of the United States would be brought. to the as- 
sistance of the Mexicans. And this is the real reason, 
though so far unpublished, for the sudden retirement of 
the French forces, and for the inscrutable attitude of 
Napoleon toward the unfortunate Empress Charlotte, 
which has been so often and so unjustly blamed.” 
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WHY THE ORLEANISTS FAILED. 


Mr. A. D. Vandam, writing upon the death of the 
Comte de Paris, under the title of ‘‘ A Pretender and His 
Family,” sets forth with some detail his reason for believ- 
ing that the Orleanists lost their chance from love of 
money. Again and again when they had an opportunity 
of regaining their position on the throne, they shrank from 
enterprise, not because of cowardice, but their avarice— 
it would cost too much. They could not refuse the one 
and three-quarter millions compensation for their con- 
fiscated property, and they shrank from spending the 
money, like true children of Louis Philippe, who, having 
once been compelled to live on forty sous a day, were 
constantly haunted by the fear of poverty. The love of 
money may be the root of all evil, but it seems to have 
been, according to Mr. Vandam, on more than one occa- 
sion tlfe salvation of the republic. 


THE EXTINCTION OF GREAT GAME, 


Mr. Bryden has a somewhat melancholy article,. in 
which he describes the rapidity with which all the larger 
animals are being exterminated in South Africa. Plains 
which were once black with wild animals are now deso- 
late; at one time the springboks were as numerous as 
buffaloes ; as far as the eye could see the landscape was 
one wide red mass of living creatures ; sometimes a mass 
of springboks on track would surround a lion and he 
would be utterly unable to escape. Now you may walk 
for days without seeing a single specimen. Notwith- 
standing proclamations and attempts at game laws, the 
great game is disappearing day by day and hour by hour, 
and it will soon be little more than arcminiscence. De- 
spairing of preserving the wild animals, excepting ina 
kind of gigantic zoological gardens, Mr. Bryden says: 
‘Quite recently a project has been set on foot among 
some prominent sportsmen and naturalists, which, if suc- 
cessfully carried out, may help in some degree to preserve 
many of the rarer species of the African mammalia— 
especially the larger antelopes—in some districts of the 
interior. The idea, which is at present inchoate, is to 
secre if possible a grant of a tract of land—some 100,000 
acres—in Mashonaland or the adjacent territories, fence 
it in, and form a park in which small herds of game may 
be inclosed. It would not be difficult to procure the 
young of many kinds of African game and rear them in 
such a park, and drafts could be sold off from time to 
time, to supply the collections of European and other 
countries.” 

SUGAR AS A DIET. 


Dr. Thomas Oliver, writing upon the ‘Diet of the 
Working Classes,” says a good word in favor of the 
greater use of sugar as musce food. Sugar, he says, 
‘‘ought to be included, to a larger extent than it is, in the 
dietary of the working classes. There is always a small 
quantity of sugar present in human blood—viz. : 1 per 
cent. When muscle is in a state of activity there isa 
disappearance of sugar from the blood, four times greater 
than occurs in the blood issuing from muscle in a condi- 
tion of rest, clearly indicating, therefore, that during 
activity sugar is used up. ” : 

‘In his experiments to demonstrate whether sugar is a 
muscular nutriment, Harley abstained from all food, 
except 500 grammes of sugar daily, 7. e., alittle over one 
pound by weight, and he found that there was not only 
an increase in the amount of work accomplished, com- 
pared with that done during fasting, by 70 per cent., but 
that muscular fatigue was decidedly retarded. It is rec- 
ognized that when sugar is added to food, a man is capa- 
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ble of doing more muscular work with than without it, 
and that this occurs about two hours after it is taken, 
With Harley’s experiments before us, it is interesting to 
observe that what physiology is now teaching has, appar- 
ently, long been known to the Northumberland coal 
miner and to the English navvy.” 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HE Bailiff of the Isle of Man writes an article on the 
working of Home Rule in that little dependency, 
For nine hundred years thé Manxmen have governed 
themselves, and that with much greater success, in his 
opinion, than their neighbors in the larger isle of Britain. 
Party government is regarded as an abomination in the 
House of Keys. No minister goes out of office because 
any measure is defeated. They had free compulsory ed- 
ucation as far back as 1703. Several years ago they con- 
ceded female franchise, which has worked well. They 
have no deficit, no income tax, no arrears of cases to be 
decided by the courts, and in short the Isle of Man, ac- 
cording to this gentleman, seems to be next door to 
the kingdom of heaven. He contrasts with it the result 
of English party government, and strongly urges the 
larger isle should borrow the principles of government 
which have answered so well in the Isle of Man. 

Mr. W. J. Corbett discusses the question, should private 
lunatic asylums be abolished? He thinks they should, 
and is soeager to bring about their abolition that he 
would be willing to give some compensation to the pres- 
ent owners when the asylums were taken over by Goy- 
ernment. There are vested interests in all things, it 
would seem, even in lunatics. 

Mr. W. T. Thompson, advocating a policy of Thorough, 
maintains that the State should be empowered to pur- 
chase any land in the interests of the community at 
prairie value. There is a review of Professor Drum- 
mond’s ‘‘ Ascent of Man,” and Mr. T. D. Shaw describes 
Finland and its Parliament. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


T. LOE STRACHEY, assuming the réle of a prophet, 
describes in seven chapters what he thinks would 
happen if Ireland got Home Rule. The gist of it is that 
when England was threatened with war by France, aided 
by Ireland, she squared France and smashed Home Rule 
at the cost of $450,000,000 loss, and six thousand English 
and Irish killed in the battle of Wicklow. Material prog- 
ress was put back twenty years in Ireland. That, he 
thinks, would follow the adoption of Irish Home Rule. 


THE POOR MAN’S COW. 


Mr. H. W. Wolffseems to be possessed by a most praise- 
worthy and all-devouring zeal on behalf of land banks. 
He suggests to the parish councils of England that if 
Hodge is to be benefited from his prospective allotment 
of three acres he ought to be helped by co-operative agri- 
cultural banks to obtain credit with which he could buy 
his cow. If this, however, could not be done he thinks 
the parish councils might take a hint from Switzerland 
and raise money by loan with which to advance cash on 
proper security for the purchase of cattle. The funds are 
raised on communal credit, and the entire commune is 
responsible for them. Losses are extremely rare. They 
borrow at 31g or 314 and lend again at 4 or 4% per cent. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Escott, who is very busy in the English magazines 
this month, contributes some memories of Oxford before 
the sesthetic era, and Mr. Edward Porritt explains how 
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municipalities are mismanaged in America. Captain 
Maxse reviews Mr. Curzon’s book, and Miss Barlow con- 
tributes a short story. 


THE CENTURY. 
\ } E have reviewed, among the ‘‘ Leading Articles of 
the Month,” the first chapter of Professor Will- 
jam M. Sloane’s biography of Napoleon, and also the arti- 
cle called ‘‘The Making of Thieves in New York,” by 
Jacob A. Riis, in the November Century. 

Inthe ‘‘ Editorial Topics of the Time” one of the Cent- 
ury’s staff notes some encouraging tendencies in the legis- 
lative treatment of the forestry question. The first act 
in the good work was in placing lumber on the free list, 
which reduced the timber dealers’ temptation toward in- 
discriminate cutting. Then the Adirondack Reserve has 
been protected from the ruinous plan of cutting the 12-inch 
timber, by an amendment to the State constitution, pro- 
hibiting the sale and exchange of lands now acquired or 
to be acquired by the State within the lines of the Re- 
serve, and prohibiting the cutting or sale of timber on 
such lands. A third victory for the champions of our for- 
ests has come in the failure of the attempt to reduce the 
area of the Yosemite National Park, and in the general 
great interest which has come to life in the geographical 
societies, such as the Sierra Club, the National Geograph- 
ical Society and others, seems to point toward areal agita- 
tion for reform. The Century indorses the suggestion of 
Professor Charles H. Sargent, of Harvard, that the man 
agement of our forest reserves should be under the care 
of the War Department, and that their supervision should 
be given to army officers, to be educated in the principles 
of scientific forestry at West Point. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford begins a new novel in this 
number called ‘‘ Casa Braccio,” which, as one would ex- 


pect from the title, lays its scene in that Southern Italy 
which has furnished this novelist with such a charming 
local color. 

There are descriptive articles on the City of Canton and 
the churches of Provence. 

Noah Brooks has a very pleasant paper of reminiscences, 
which pictures ‘‘ Washington in Lincoln’s Time.” 


HARPER’S. 

ik ee November Harper’s, while on the whole an es- 

pecially attractive and readable number, shows no 
article of serious and surprising importance. Poultney 
Bigelow describes ‘‘ The Cossack as a Cowboy, Soldier and 
Citizen,” between the always-welcome cavalry pictures 
of Frederic Remington. Mr. Bigelow tells us that the 
total war strength of the European Cossack armies foots 
up 150,000 men. He notes the curious persistence which 
has kept in the hands of the Cossack warrior the awk- 
ward knout, whereas a spur would be vastly better for a 
man who has to handle his sabre and a rifle in action. 
Mr. Bigelow significantly adds that the Russian police do 
have a particular use for the knout in flogging the unor- 
thodox. 

This number is especially remarkable for its beautiful 
and varied illustrations, and of these the chief are Mr. 
Howard Pyle’s pictures accompanying Thos. A. Janvier’s 
paper, ‘‘Sea Robbers of New York,” in which the pict- 
uresque careers of Captain Kidd and his like are related 
with much force and wit. 

Charles Dudley Warner makes a facetious remonstrance 
against one of the most remarkable tendencies of our so- 
cial evolution in the Editor’s Study. His text is Woman, 
With a capital W. 
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‘*Cannot Woman, she said, be taken for granted ? Why 
should she assert herself or permit herself to be treated as 
a separate class! Why this clamor every time she does 
anything, as if it were extraordinary that a human being 
should have genius or exhibit capacity ? Why make such 
a cackling, like a hen every time she lays an egg? A man 
does not ask consideration or immunity from criticism for 
anything he does because he is a man. Why should a 
woman? The whole attitude is undignified, and a con- 
fession of inferiority that enrages me. If I were to take 
a ‘double-first,’ or write a novel, I should be humiliated 
if I were praised for it like a freak. I am tired of reading 
about Woman in all the periodicals and newspapers as if 
she were a newly discovered species. Every journal must 
have jts Woman’s Column, its Woman’s’ Doings, its Chat 
About Woman, its Woman’s: World, Woman in Society, 
Woman in the Ocean, Woman in the Pulpit, Woman in 
Literature, Woman riding down the newspaper columns 
on a bicycle. And it is announced that this is the 
Woman’s Age, that Woman is in the Saddle, that Woman 
has come to Stay. She seems to want to draw the line, as 
she did rather effectively at Chicago in a Woman’s Build- 
ing, and to force an antagonism in every department of 
life. Even in her own periodicals I do not see any column 
devoted to Man. That might be refreshing reading. 
Woman! Why, she has borne the whole race for 6,000 
years, and she has got to bear it along in all the ages ; 
she is the great conservative and really controlling force. 
I wish they would let her alone. I am sick of all this petty 
talk about her.” 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


E have quoted in another department from Julian 
Ralph’s article on ‘‘ Election Night in a News- 
paper Office.” 

Mr. H. G. Prout contributes the second and final article 
on English railroad methods. He does not think that the 
employes of the English roads are worse paid than the 
American, when the lower cost of comfortable living in 
England is taken into account. He has something to say 
of the democratic spirit which governs promotion in the 
English railroad ranks, and tells us ‘‘any plough boy who 
takes service on an English railroad might reasonably 
hope to become a general manager, if he has the mental 
force to fill the duties of that very important place.” Mr. 
Prout’s figures of railroad statistics show that every in- 


‘ habitant of the United States has five times as much rail- 


road at hand as the average Englishman, and yet in the 
United States there were 843,000,000 passengers carried in 
1892 and in the United Kingdom there were 1,344,000,000 ; 
but our railroads have cost only about one-half as much 
per mile as have the English. 

Emily L. Aylward’s paper on the ‘* American Girls’ Art 
Club in Paris” tells us that a girl, bent on economy, 
may live nicely in Paris and defray her expenses out of 
$8 per week. ‘It has been shown that, calculated by 
dollars and cents, a girl’s weekly rent need be but $1.75, 
her weekly breakfasts but 70 cents, her luncheons about 
$1.40 and her dinners about $2, allowing a modest va- 
riety. Fire and light will add to this about 70 cents and 
laundry about 40 cents more. Two francs per dozen 
is the maximum for laundry, which will be called for 
there just asat home. Girls may pack with confidence, 
for Paris, all their daintiest lingerie and the beruffled 
gowns and peignoirs, which cost so much to launder at 
home, as they will find in the cheapness and perfection of 
Parisian laundry a genui:ie revelation. A delicate lace 
handkerchief will be washed for 1 cent, and the fluffiest 
Swiss and lace gown done up to look like new for a franc 
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or 20 cents. All thrown in by the dozen are taken for 
two francs or under. The total, therefore, for rent, board 
and laundry comes to $6.95 a week, which when neces- 
sary may even still further be, and frequently is, econo-- 


mized.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


ROM the November Cosmopolitan we have reviewed 

in another department the articles by Lee Meri- 

wether on ‘‘The Great British Northwest,” by Sylvester 

Baxter on the ‘‘ Public Control of Urban Transit,” and 

by William I. Fletcher on ‘‘The Growth of Public Li- 
braries.” 

Mr. I. Zangwill in his monthly contribution to the liter- 
ary department of the Cosmopolitan, discusses the inter- 
esting attitude of Count Tolstoi toward the copyrighting 
of his books. It will be remembered that the Count in- 
sisted on waiving the copyright of his publications, and 
was very much criticised therefor. His point was that he 
wished to give the widest possible circulation to the works 
which preached his peculiar gospel, and as for pecuniary 
emoluments, he cared nothing. He was forced to qualify 
somewhat this free trade policy when it brought upon him 
a flood of garbled editions, all over Europe, and now he 
has declared his intention of putting a special imprimatur 
upon the translations of which he approves, thus really 
favoring the particular publishers, from one point of view. 
Now Mr. Zangwill notes that Mr. Herbert Spencer comes 
forward with a declaration that he has done his work 
with absolute disregard of financial reward. The author 
of the Synthetic Philosophy has even had to pay the costs 
of mechanical production of his books.! However, this 
does not seem so strange in the case of Mr. Spencer, no 
matter how great he is intrinsically, for his works have 
not, of course, that publishing value which the more sen- 
sational writings of Tolstoi possess. 

This November number of the Cosmopolitan is an un- 
usually good number. There are some beautiful and allur- 
ing ‘‘ portraits of women” in an article by William A. 
Coffin. There is a well illustrated survey of the ‘“* Schools 
of America,” by W. S. Harwood, and other readable con- 
tributions of fiction and description. 





M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE, 


“V7 “HE November McClure’s is an especially charming 

| number. In another department we quote from 
the real conversation between Robert Barr and Conan 
Doyle, and from Rudyard Kipling’s history of his first 
book. In this number appears the first installment of 
the seventy-five portraits of Napoleon Bonaparte which 
Mr. McClure has announced for his magazine, these 
pictures being made from the collection in the possession 
of Hon. Gardiner H. Hubbard. They are placed in a 
series of articles on Napoleon Bonaparte, written by Miss 
Ida M. Tarbell, a bright young Western Pennsylvania 
girl who has been studying and writing in Paris. 

Mr. Cleveland Moffett makes a very thrilling story in 
telling ‘‘ How Allen Pinkerton Thwarted the First Plot 
to Assassinate Lincoln.” Mr. Moffett has gained access 
to the archiv.s of the Pinkerton Detective Agency, and 
has made the most of Lis opportunities. ‘Che plot in ques- 
tion was formed by Southern sympathizers in Baltimore 
in the latter half of February, 1861, to capture or assas- 
sinate Lincoln on his way through Baltimore to Washing- 
ton. Allen Pinkerton got wind of the conspiracy, and 
notified the President of it while he was speaking in 
Philadelphia, just before going to Washington, and then, 
with the aid of Lincoln’s immediate friends, he stole a 
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march on the plotters by bringing his charge through to 
Washington on an earlier train than was given out. The 
recital gives a striking idea of the caution, the admirable 
resources and the audacity of Mr. Pinkerton. 

Another very readable article is that which Henry J, 
W. Dam writes, ‘‘The Search for the Absolute Zero.” 
Of course, all heat measurements are purely relative to 
the arbitrary point assumed at the freezing point in 
water. Mr. Dam explains to us how the work of finding 
the absolute zero, at somewhere near 461° below the 
zero of the Fahrenheit thermometer, is being pushed. 
Long before it is reached all gases, even hydrogen, would 
become solids, and another curious fact is that at this 
point of cold, the electrical. conductivity of all pure 
metals would be the same. ‘‘ Beyond the temperature of 
the absolute zero, as now assumed, we have no ideas, out 
of all the universe, with which to conceive greater cold, 
since all the conditions in nature and in matter, caused 
by different degrees of heat, have disappeared.” 





' MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


HE November Munsey’s contains a number of very 
beautifully printed half-tone pictures of famous 
paintings and of such subjects as those in the article 
* Athletic Yale,” which lend themselves especially to il- 
lustration. 

Arthur Hornblow makes a sketch of our American 
dramatists, interspersed profusely with handsome por- 
traits of the American playwrights of to-day, and Arthur 
W. Howard writes on Victorien Sardou. 

Of Sardou’s methods of working, Mr. Howard says: 
“He is very painstaking with everything he writes. 
After he has found a subject he thinks it over for months, 
sometimes for years, and collects in a docket all matter 
relating to it. When he judges that the time has come 
for action, he makes a labyrinth of unintelligible signs on 
sheets of paper; and these are rendered still more incom- 
prehensible by innumerable corrections and erasures. A 
special copyist—a gifted creature who understands Sar- 
dou’s writing better than the playwright himself—makes 
a clean copy, and sends it back to the author. Ina few 
days it is returned to the copyist covered with new cor- 
rections—in fact, almost as illegible as the original. An- 
other clean copy is made with the same result, and this 
operation is repeated four or five times. When entirely 
satisfied, Sardou reads the play to the company, or rather 
he acts it, for he is an accomplished comedian. He is also 
an excellent stage manager, forgetting nothing, foresee- 
ing everything.” 





LIPPINCOTT’S. 

HE November Lippincott’s maintains its distinctive 
Ei make-up, which shows a considerable novelette 
followed by short, crisp essays and sketches. Of the lat- 
ter the most readable are Philip G. Hubert’s ‘‘ Ten Dol- 
lars a Day— No Canvassing ;” Frederic M. Bird’s, entitled, 
“‘ Magazine Fiction ;” Richard Malcolm Johnston’s remin- 
iscences of ‘‘ My Schools,” and Isabel F. Hapgood’s sketch, 
“Bargaining in Russia.” 

E. J. Gibson, writing on ‘‘The Washington Corre- 
spondent,” sums up the functions of that officer as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ He stands in relation to his newspaper and na- 
tional politics in much the same light as does the art 
critic to art, or the dramatic critic to the drama, or the 
literary editor to literature. If he is a successful corre 
spondent, he k eps himself well informed on all phases of 
national politics, and knows personally the chief actors 
in the drama of which Washington may be said to be the 
stage. Ifan important measure is pending before Cou- 















gress or the Executive, he will be able with reasonable 
accuracy to foretell its probable fate and to explain the 
oftentimes seemingly inexplicable course which certain 
members of Congress may pursue toward that measure. 
If all public men acted from disinterested and ‘conscien- 
tious motives, the work of the correspondent would be 
greatly curtailed ; but, unhappily, such is not the case, 
though there has been an improvement in that respect in 
recent years. The lobbyist isno such familiar figure in 
Washington now as formerly, and the bills in behalf*of 
which money or other valuable considerations are used 
to facilitate their passage are comparatively few. But 
still, personal, social, and other considerations besides 
those of the public good often govern the action of some 
members of Congress.” 





THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


N the New England Magazine for November there is 
I an entertaining descriptive article by Stoughton 
Cooley on “The Mississippi Roustabout ”—a labor insti- 
tution very sui generis. ‘‘The atmosphere is so well 
tempered to his shiftless nature, that he requires no more 
protection from the elements than decency demands ; and 
when not working he can sleep on the bales of cotton or 
thesacks of cotton seed, thus suspending the wear and 
tear incident to physical exertion. When he tires of this 
inglorious ease, he can ship on a boat which will be absent 
from port anywhere from three days to two weeks. So 
long as he has health and strength, he can secure highly 
remunerative employment for the asking; when he is 
sick, he can go tothe marine hospital on the recommenda 
tion of his last employer,—where he will be well treated 
free of charge. Where he comes from or where he goes 
to,no one knows. He is neither young nor old, but al- 
ways in the prime of life. As in the case of Dickens’ post 
boy and dead mule, no one ever sees a young roustabout 
or an old one, or even a dead one. It is supposed that 
when the plantation negroes of a restless, roving disposi- 
tion are old enough, they shipas roustabouts on a passing 
steamboat short of men, and when they have given their 
years of strength to this vehicle of commerce, such of 
them as have not been blown up or drowned, or who have 
not died in the hospital, retire to some quiet place with a 
brush and pail, and eke out a precarious existence white- 
washing fences and chicken-houses.” 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


ROM the November Atiantic we have selected Mr. 

J. M. Ludlow’s article, entitled ‘‘The Growth of 

American Influence over England” to review among the 
‘“‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder, the editor of the Atlantic, 
makes a strong plea for the extended use of the English 
classics in college, in his paper, ‘‘ The Academic Treat- 
ment of English.” He points out what the rapidly de- 
veloping consciousness of the young man can gain from 
the reading of the noble literary works of arts, and what 
the student can learn in the examination into the struct- 
ure of words, the content and scope of literature, and, 
later, into literary form. But Mr. Scudder is moderate, 
too, in his advocacy of the English masterpieces as text- 
books, realizing that such study is different from, and 
cannot take the place of, Latin and Greek, any more 
than of physics and chemistry. Nor does he advise the 
critical study of the English classics for literary aspir- 
ants ; they would do better without. It is the men of 
culture who are not going to be creators of literature 
who should prepare themselves in this way to know the 
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difference between cheap colloquialisms and good En- 
glish. 

Mr. H. C. Merwin heads an essay in this number, 
“‘Tammany Points the Way,” and attempts to show that 
in righting our fearful wrongs of municipal government 
we should beware of the traditional reformer’s spirit, and 
should look to the enemy’s camp for suggestions. The 
two lessons to be learned there he finds to be the value of 
personal leadership, and the extraordinary psychological 
influence of a totem—‘‘some bond, that is, however 
trivial or irrational in itself, which binds men together, 
which leads them to make common cause, which inspires 
them with a contagious enthusiasm,” like the rivalry of a 
base ball game, or of two racing trains. 

Mr. Merwin’s suggestion is this : 

‘* Why should there not be a big political club in every 
large city, taking in all ranks and conditions of men, hold 
ing out rewards and honors, and opportunities for friend- 
ship and society, with club houses in every part of the 
city ; a club in which the rich should help the poor, and 
in which rich and poor should be united by ties of self-in- 
terest, of fellowship, of loyalty to common leaders, of de- 
votion to acommon purpose? Why should there not be 
two such clubs, rivals for the control of the city? Why 
should not the two great political parties maintain organi- 
zations of this sort in every large city? It matters not 
that State or national political issues have nothing to do 
with the policy ofa city. It was said by a learned man, 
‘ To elect a city magistrate because he is a Republican or 
a Democrat is about as sensible as to elect him because he 
believes in homceopathy or has a taste for chrysanthe- 
mums.’ This statement, taken literally, is true ; and yet 
the implication which it contains is utterly untrue. If all 
the citizens in a city could be divided into two parties, 
each eager for success, and each prepared, in case of de- 
feat, tokeep the successful party up to the mark, why 
then good government would be insured (at least govern- 
ment as good as we get in State or national affairs), and 
it would make no difference what was the line of division 
—whether it were Republicanism, or homoeomathy, or 
chrysanthemums.” 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


HE November Chautauquan shows marked improve- 

ment as compared with recent numbers. We have 

quoted in another department from the interview with 
General Howard. 

An illustrated article of interest and value on the ‘‘ De- 
velopment of Steamships in the Nineteenth Century,” is 
contributed by Lieutenant Commander Sebree, of the 
United States Navy, who is sanguine on the question of 
speed. ‘‘ Twenty years ago it was thought by many that 
the limit as to size, speed and economy had been reached. 
At present it seems that the draft of water at the harbors, 
a d the cost, are the limits that will prevent further de- 
velopment on present lines. With different material for 
construction, with liquid fuel, and other improvements or 
inventions, it is possible that twenty years from now, one 
may look back at the Lucania with her 21.6 knots as we 
now look onthe Germanic and Britannic of 1874 with 
their 16 knots.” 

John Ashton has an entertaining article on ‘‘ Social Life 
in England in the Eighteenth Century.” Of woman’s dress 
he says : ‘‘ At the end of the century woman’s dress was 
pretty and modest, the bosom being covered with a mus- 
lin handkerchief, and there being no particular eccentrici- 
ties of costume. This age, however, is responsible for the 
abomination of high-heeled shoes.” 
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“The Legislature of the German Empire,” by Prof. 
John W. Burgess, of Columbia College, is a carefully 
prepared résumé of the law-making machinery of the 
Kaiser’s realm. After comparison with our own institu- 
tions of like functions, Professor Burgess concludes : 

“Tt will thus be seen that the legislative powers of 
the German imperial legislature are vastly greater than 
those of the Congress of the United States, while the 
legislative powers of the German states, as compared 
with those of the States of this Union, are reduced in the 
same proportion. The German statesmen and jurists 
had the constitution of the United States before them in 
the fashioning of their own, and deliberately chose to de- 
part from it in this respect, and have one civil or private 
law and one criminal law for the whole empire. Evi- 
dently to them the federalism of the future is to be 
a federalism in administration rather than in legislation.” 

‘The Value of Geological Science to Man,” by Prof. N. 
S. Shaler, of Harvard, is a suggestive and stimulating 
article. 

There are sketches of prominent members of the House 
of Representatives, by E. Jay Edwards, and numerous 
short articles of practical and timely interest. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


HE November number of the Engineering Mag- 
azine has a paper on “Great Forest Fires,” by 

John Gifford, which we review in another deparment. 
Mr. J. Castell Hopkins, writing on ‘‘ The Land of the 
Mikado,” gives this interesting little group of statistics: 
‘‘The wealth and strength of Japan is now very consid- 
erable. There are 5,000,000 families who own land in 
small quanties and farm it to fair advantage. The ex- 
ports which amounted to $3,600,000 in 1861 were valued 
at $91,178,000 in 1892, and the imports have risen from 
$2,240,000 to $75,900,000. The bulk of what the empire buys 
comes from England, the bulk of what it sells comes to the 
United States. Its public debt is $267,000,000 and the 
national credit has been exceedingly good since the 
country opened its ports to foreigners and sought to rival 
them in the freedom of its institutions and the advance- 
ment of its civilization. It spends nearly nine millions a 
year on the navy and twelve and a half millions on the 
army, one million on education and nearly four millions 
on police. It possesses five armored ships, seven pro- 

tected cruisers, 12,000 seamen and 245,000 soldiers.” 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


OTICED elsewhere will be found the Vicomte de 
Vogiié’s account of the French Parliament House. 

The place of honor in the Revue for September 1 is given 
to the Duc de Broglie’s ‘‘Studies in Diplomacy.” These 
chapters deal with the Australian Alliance of 1756and the 


American War. In the same number M. Michel concludes 
his account of Velasquez’s life and work; while M. 
Meziéres gives reminiscences of the part played by the 
Ecole Normale during the revolution of 1848. Madame 
Bentzon continues her interesting account of the con- 
dition of women in the United States. Madame Bentzon 
was much struck by a boys’ home, where she was taken 
by one of her friends, and she notes the splendid results 
achieved by the boys’ brigades all over America. The 
French authoress also pays a tribute to American girl- 
hood, declaring that ‘‘ Le Flirt” does not play nearly so 
great a part in their lives as is generally supposed. 

M. Emile Ollivier opens the second number of the 
Revue with a critical account of the great diplomatist, 
Talleyrand, and sums up the man in six words: ‘He 
made of politics his business.” Extracts from the diary 
of Eugéne Delacroix will be of interest to artists, for in 
them will be found the French painter’s criticisms both 
on the Old Masters and on his own contemporaries. 

M. Cucheval-Clarigny contributes a somewhat conserv- 
ative account of the Continental trades unions, and of a 
number of industrial syndicates, in which latter form of 
practical socialism he has evidently no belief. He de- 
clares that the English trades unions are far more power- 
ful than are French associations of the same kind, ind he 
is strongly in favor of establishing what he calls mixed 
unions of men and masters, which he declares to have 
already been tried with excellent results in Belgium. M. 
Cucheval-Clarigny specially deprecates the attitude taken 
by the German socialists at the various labor congresses. 
M. de la Martiniére gives an excellent and lucid account 
of the reign of Moulai-el-Hassen, the late Sultan of 
Morocco. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


E have noticed elsewhere Max O’Rell’s account of 

Cape personalities and politics. In the Septem- 

ber 1 number Sully Prudhomme examines and analyzes 
the method of Pascal—that is to say, the sum-total of the 
tendencies and principles which guided Pascal in his 
researches after truth. As conclusion to the ‘‘ Memoirs 


of the Baron d’Haussez,” lately published by the Revue - 


de Paris, appears an account of the Revolution of 1830, 
written at the time by the Marquis de Semonville, one of 
Charles the Tenth’s most trusted friends and advisers 
From these pages, which should prove of unique interest. 
to any student of the French monarchy, a curious light 
is thrown upon the attitude adopted by Louis the Six- 
teenth’s younger brother. Charles the Tenth seems to 
have been, according to his latest historian, an ardent 
spiritualist and to have believed himself to be in per- 
petual communication with spirits and heave:ly intelli- 
gences, 
A FRENCH VIEW OF BURNE-JONES. 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones is, according to French art- 
critics, the greatest English painter now living, and M, 
Lahor contributes an interesting account of the famous 
pre-Raphaelite. Sir Edward, it seems, was born in Bir- 
mingham, some sixty-one years ago. He was the son of 
a schoolmaster, and, «.s is indicated by his name, of Welsh 
origin. Early destined for the church, he entered, at the 
age of nineteen, Exeter College, Oxford, where he made 
the acquaintance of William Morris, M. Lahor describes 
in rapid succession Sir Edward’s well-known works, and 
points out that he has created a new type of beauty, and 
that now acertain genre of female loveliness is known 
all over the English-speaking world as ‘‘a Burne-Jones.” 


DOSTOIEVSKY. 


The life-like ‘* Recollections of Childhood,” by Sophie 
Kovalevsky, are continued in the same number, and con- 
tain an interesting description of the great Russian novel- 
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ist Dostoievsky. Sophie and her sister, Anuita, persuaded 
their mother to allow them to make the acquaintance of 
the writer, but their first impression was not favorable ; 
he looked ill, old, and overcome with shyness, and did 
nothing during the first interview but pull nervously his 
thin red beard ; and as soon as their hero had gone the 
two young girls threw themselves on their bed and cried 
bitterly. However, at the end of four or five days Dos- 
toievsky returned, and, finding his two young admirers 
at home and alone, took a hand of each in his and talked 
to them like an old friend. ‘‘Is it possible,” said Sophie 
to herself, ‘“‘that he is already forty-three years of age— 
that is to say, double the age of my sister and three and 
a half times mine !” He became intimate with the family, 
and on one occasion told them of the beginning of his 
epilepsy, which was brought on in the first place, accord- 
ing to the novelist, by his anger on hearing a friend of his 
assert one Easter Eve that there was no God. Finally, 
Dostoievsky fell in love with Anuita and asked her to 
marry him ; but, greatly to Sophie’s surprise, she refused 
him, and six months after he wrote announcing his mar- 
riage to a stranger. 
THE COMTE DE PARIS. 


In the second number of the Revue de Paris M. Hervé 
pays a well-merited tribute to the Comte de Paris, Ac- 
cording to his friend, the Comte possessed every good 
quality, and was only wanting in certain useful defects. 
“He was modest, and modesty is a dangerous virtue in a 
public man ; he was immensely charitable, but he never 
boasted of his good deeds, and so he was accused of 
avarice, sometimes by those who had the best reason to 
know of his generosity. He had a horror of every kind 
of theatrical ostentation, and so hid his merits instead of 
making the most of them, pushing so far this feeling that 
in the political documents written by himself he avoided 
using remarkable or striking words and expressions, much 
as others seek for them.” 


THE MADAGASCAR QUESTION. 


The only topical article in either number, if we except 
that dealing with the Comte de Paris, is one by M. Ordi- 
naire on ‘‘ France at Madagascar.” The writer calls his 
subject ‘‘ A colonial trial which has lasted more than 
three centuries, and which is still awaiting judgment.” 
After a long review of all the circumstances leading up to 
the present state of things, M. Ordinaire concludes by 
pointing out that the interior situation of }.adagascar is 
getting worse from day to day. The country does not 
raise nearly enough to pay the interest on the national 
debt ; the island is in a state of lawless revolution ; bands 
of deserters and persons forming together to attack the 
villages and murder lonely travelers. Europeans are not 
spured, and in the course of last year two Frenchmen, of 
whom one was the well-known explorer Muller, were 
assassinated. M. Ordinaire has, however, no solution 
to offer, and ill-conceals his doubts as to whether M Le 
Myre de Vilicr’s diplomatic journey is likely to lead to 
any satisfactory result. 

MAJORCA, 


“Through Majorca” is a lively well-written account by 
M. Conte of the sunlit island where George Sand wrote 
“Spiridion” and buried herself for three months with 


the already consumptive Chopix. Palma, the little capi- 
tal of Majorca, has many relics of the great French 
hovelist and the composer, including her armchair and 
the piano on which he composed some of his best work. 
Those who wish to find an out-of-the-way corner of 
Europe, untouched by time, should evidently make their 
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way to Majorca. In the deserted convent, where the 
French couple once took up their stay, nothing has been 
changed, and the deserted cells, once built and dwelt in 
by the Spanish Chartreux, have now become a favorite 
excursion of the Palmans. A great many famous men 
have taken refuge at various time in the island. The 
monks arrived from Spain in the thirteenth century, then 
came Raymond Lulle, who, giving up the world from a 
disappointment in love, here installed his College of 
Oriental Languages. Then, in 1413, Vincent Ferrier, now 
a canonized saint, besieged Heaven with his prayers in 
order to obtain a miraculous rainfall, which, according 
to tradition, duly fell. Another saint, Catalina Tomas, 
was born, lived and died in the valley of Vall de Mosa, 
and to this day every Majorcan girl is christened Cata- 


lina, 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


An extract from the forthcoming ‘‘ Memoirs of General 
Baron Thiébault” describes as only a contemporary 
could do the Revolution of 18 Brumaire, and relates an 
amusing mot of the then young General Bonaparte, who 
said: ‘‘ When you wish to have a good dinner you must 
dine with Cambaceres ; when you want to havea pad 
dinner, you must dine with Le Brun ; when you want to 
have a quick dinner, you must dine with me.” When 
reading Thiébault’s description of what then took place, 
one cannot but be struck by the fact that Napoleon III, 
some half a century later, must have greatly modeled his 
conduct of the coup d@état on his great uncle’s action in 
much the same circumstances. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 
HE September numbers of La Nouvelle Revue have 


no articles which call for special notice. 

In “ An English Fronde ” M. Hamelle tells the story of 
Mr. Gladstone’s resignation of the Premiership and the 
succession of Lord Rosebery to his office ; but the French 
writer has nothing new to say on the subject. Hughes 
le Roux continues in both numbers his notes on Norway ; 
he points out the extraordinary honesty and disinterested 
ness of the : candinavian nation as a whole, and tells a 
little anecdote of the Prince of Wales, who, according to 
the French poet, took one day, incognito, a long journey 
on a Norwegian railroad, uniquely to assure himself 
whether the employes would refuse tips, and returned 
from his voyage of discovery much edified. M. le Roux 
was also much struck by the rapid increase in the Nor- 
wegian population. From statistics which he consulted 
it appears, while three hundred and eleven children are 
born to one thousand Norwegian married women, a same 
number of their French sisters only become the mothers 
of one hundred and four babies. ‘In France,” he cries, 
“they have a proverb, ‘Where there is room for two 
there is room for three.’ Norway, less ironical, and more 
mystical in sentiment, declares that ‘The more mouths 
there are to feed the more mouths there are for prayer.’ 

M. H. de la Ferriére gives a very charming account of 
a Duchesse d’Uzés, who flourished in the sixteenth cent- 
ury. She was one of Catherine de Medici’s most trusted 
friends and ladies-in-waiting, and from her she received 
many curious and interesting letters, here quoted. 

M. A. Deschamps contributes a lively account of the 
Feast of Venus held once a year in Cyprus, and Colonel 
Chaillé-Long, ex-consul of the United States in Corea, 
gives an historical review of Corea, and mentions in- 
cidentally that its native name of Tchoseu siguifies ‘‘ Calm 


of the Morning.” 








THE NEW BOOKS 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FRANCES POWER COBBE.* 


WO delightful volumes of autobiographical reminis- 
cence, recently published, enable even those who do 
not know Frances Power Cobbe to form some fair outline 
of the character of one of the most remarkable women 
of the Victorian era. She may indeed be described as 
the oldest New Wo- 
man now living on 
this planet, and is 
in many ways a kind 
of progenitor of the 
New Woman of 
whom we hear so 
much nowadays. As 
such she deserves 
and will receive the 
most attentive 
study. But even 
without this it is im- 
possible to turn over 
the pages in which 
she revives the mem- 
ories of a long and 
useful life, without 
feeling how much 
this cheery old maid 
has done to make life 
brighter, richer, 
deeper and more hu- 
man for her felloWw- 
creatures. Whether 
we regard her as the 
grandmother of the 
New Woman or as. 
the pioneer and 
prophet of the wid- 
est and most far- 
reaching manifesta- 
tion of the divine 
thought in this our 
day and generation, 
Miss Cobbe has 
every claim to be re- 
garded as one of the 
most notable among 
the notable of her 
sex. Throughout the 
lifetime of a genera- 
tion hers has been 
the most eloquent 
voice, the most 
strenuously raised to plead the claims of our inarticulate 
brethren in fur and feather, and no one has done more 
to give force and volume to the movement in favor of 
dumb animals, which she truly declares to be a fresh 
Divine impulse of mercy stirring in thousands of human 
hearts. Her campaign against vivisection has extended 
over several decades. 
But it is not only that Miss Cobbe was the paladin and 
knight-errant of dumb creation : she has been throughout 





*Life of Frances Power Cobbe. By Herself. Two vols., 
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FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


her long and useful life one of the brightest and best cham- 
pions of the claims of women to be treated as human beings 
and vested with the full rights and the full responsibilities 
of citizenship. Yet the very last impression which one 
would gain, either from the acquaintance of Miss Cobbe or 
from a perusal of her 
book, is that of an 
armored knight, a 
“steel-clad citadel 
on armored steed,” 
through the bars of 
whose vizor it is in 
vain that we try to 
catch a glimpse of 
the human being 
within. Miss Cobbe, 
although a veritable 
Britomart of the 
nineteenth century, 
always rides into 
battle with her heart 
upon her sleeve and 
her cheery face 
beaming kindiy sym- 
pathy, even when 
her eyes flash levin 
bolts against the tor- 
turer and the tyrant. 
She has never ceased 

to be a full-hearted, 
jolly Irishwoman, 
full of good humor 
and good temper, 
who, after seventy 
years of life, can look 
back and say it was 
good to have lived. 
Such a woman, mel- 
lowed with the ma- 
turity of ripe old age, 

is far more interest- 
ing now, when three 
score years and ten 
have showered upon 
her head the bene- 
diction of old age, 
than when she was 

in her girlish prime. 

It is well just now 

* that the public, 


which is somewhat bewildered with the strenuous self- 
consciousness of that latest development of time—the New 
Woman—should be afforded a glimpse as it were from 
within of this first product of new womanhood which was 
old before most of our new women were born, The picture 
has none of the somewhat rude glare and crude color which 
characterize many of the group, but there is a fine, mellow, 
radiant, jolly humanness about Miss Cobbe which is rest- 
ful to the eye and cheering to the heart. Having saide 
this much by way of preamble, let us, with her Life in 
hand, proceed to examine the more important portions of 
this striking autobiography. 
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I, FROM GIRLHOOD TO AUTHORSHIP. 


“T have tried to make this Life,” writes Miss Cobbe in 
her preface, “a true and complete history of a woman’s 
existence as seen from within, a real life which he who 
reads may take as representing fairly the joys, sorrows 
and interests, the powers and limitations, of one of my sex 
and class, in the era which is now @rawing to a close.” It 
isghe story of a life which began in 1822, and which, judg- 
ing from the vigor and vitality which is displayed in every 
page of these two volumes, may well be prolonged into 
the next.century. As such a life bridges a great chasm, 
and unites the past with the present, it is natural that it 
should suggest innumerable comparisons between the old 
and the new. ' Miss Cobbe, although somewhat saddened 
and subdued by contemplating the Nine Circles of the 
modern Inferno, finds it impossible even in her darkest 
moments to rid himself of the buoyant spirits and exuber- 
ant vigor which she inherited at her birth in the pleasant 
fields of Ireland, where her father was a good landlord of 
the English type. 

A LIFE WORTH LIVING. 


So far from repining at her lot, she distinctly affirms 
that her life has been so well worth living that she would 
gladly accept permission to run her earthly race once 
more from beginning to end, taking sunshine and shadow 
just as they have flickered over the long vista of her 
seventy years. There is much more of sunshine than of 
shadow in her long life, as is perhaps natural in one whose 
health has been so uniformly good that mere existence has 
been a source of endless enjoyment. Asis natural in 
a woman who is thus gifted with superb animal spirits 
and inexhaustible energy, she can hardly refrain from a 
passing sigh at the thought of what she might have done 
had providence decreed she should have been born a man. 
Nevertheless she is content with things as they are, and 
she is quite sure that her woman’s lot, even although un- 
cheered by a single love affair, has been the best and the 
happiest for her. Her book is a revelation of the joy 
which is possible to a woman who never married and never 


loved. 
A CONTENTED OLD MAID. 


On this point Miss Cobbe is quite clear. She says that 
the value of her book will largely consist in ‘‘ the evidence 
it affords of how pleasant and interesting, and not alto- 
gether useless, life has been to a woman although no man 
has desired to share it;” nor has Miss Cobbe met the 
man whom she would wish to accept as a life-companion. 

It would not have been surprising if Miss Cobbe had 
been dissatisfied with her sex, for when she was born the 
doctrine of the subjection of women reigned with undis- 
puted sway in the households of Irish Protestant land- 
lords. The power of the head of the house over his 
women folk was almost as supreme as that of an ancient 
Roman, and his women had no rights excepting to get a 
husband as best they could. Education in the modern 
sense was undreamed of, and it was believed that any at- 
tempt to earn a living would be fatal to one’s position as 
alady. Notwithstanding all this, Miss Cobbe’s child- 
hood seems to have beena singularly happy one. She 
was the youngest child, and had no fewer than four elder 
brothers to treat her as their pet and plaything. She as- 
serts, like Mrs. Butler, that if she has become a woman’s 
rights woman it is not because she has ever suffered in her 
Own person woman’s wrongs. 


@iER EARLY TRAINING, 


The family seat in the county of Dublin at Newbridge 
seems to have been a spacious country residence which 
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afforded an ideal home for children. The earlier chapters 
of the book abound with delightful pictures of a happy, 
healthy child tenderly loved and carefully reared in the 
midst of an evangelical well-to-do household. Newbridge 
seems to have been a kind of Liberty Hall for the chil- 
dren. Little Frances, when it was good weather, reveled 
in all the delights of a country life, and when it rained 
found an endless source of amusement in the library, 
where at an early age she devoured the poetry of Southey, 
Coleridge and Sir Walter Scott, and soon wrote verse 
with great facility. After exhausting the resources of 
four governesses she was sent to a high school in London. 


A GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL IN 1836. 


Of this establishment, which cost her father $2,500 a 
year with extras, she gives a most extraordinary and 
almost incredible account. She prints it in order to in- 
spire young women of to-day with gratitude for their 
present privileges, and it is admirably calculated to serve 
its purpose. Everything, she says, was taught in the in- 
verse ratio of its importance. At the bottom of the scale 
were morals and religion and at the top music and danc- 
ing. As to the relative importance of morals and music 
she tells an amusing story of one of the schoolmistresses 
who was admonishing a girl detected in a falsehood. 
** Don’t you know, you naughty girl, don’t you know we 
would rather you had a mark of ‘ pretty well’ in your 
music than that you should tell such falsehoods!” Music 
came first, then deportment, and after them drawing and 
the modern languages, while English, writing and arith- 
metic brought up the rear. The religion which they were 
taught was a curious hotchpotch of catechism and for- 
mality. One Ash Wednesday the girls were provided with 
a first course of salt fish. After this was removed, roast 
mutton was brought in, but before commencing the girls 
were told that they might take meat if they liked, but 
that the mistresses hoped they would fast, as ‘‘it will be 
good for your souls and your figures.” 


HER REAL EDUCATION, 


After two years of this finishing school the ordeal came 
to an end and Frances went back to Ireland to resume her 
studies in a more practical fashion. Fora year or two 
she imagined that she had finished her education. Then 
she discovered she had everything to learn. She there- 
upon applied herself to study with characteristic energy. 
She studied history, Greek and geometry, and read the 
classical poems of all languages, either in the original or 
in translations. It was a varied and desultory education, 
but stood her in much better stead than the more scien- 
tific and elaborately arranged curriculum of the modern 
college through which she would have been thrust had 
she been born fifty years later. 

RELIGIOUS TRAINING AND STRUGGLES. 

The Cobbes of Newbridge were evangelicals of the 
Clapham sect, and Miss Cobbe’s earliest memory was that 
of saying her prayers at her mother’s knee. Sunday was 
kept very strictly. There were morning prayers every 
day, and no opportunity was lost of impressing the child 
with a sense of eternity and the omnipresent eye of God. 
In the nursery theology was a constant topic of conver- 
sation even among the children. To Miss Cobbe religious 
ideas were intensely interesting and exciting, from the 
first, but her childish faith met doubt when she was only 
twelve years old. At seventeen, when she had just 
passed through the change which she regarded as con- 
version, skeptical questionings of all sorts began to as- 
sail her with a new force, and while she struggled bravely 
for several years, she was finally forced to abandon her 
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earliest beliefs. In those days there was no parleying 
with doubts, no explaining away this difficulty or mini- 
mizing that. Every single word of the Bible was literally 
and exactly true, and to be adopted according to the in- 
terpretation of orthodox evangelicals, or one was a 
heathen and an infidel with no hope of heaven before him. 
Miss Cobbe felt she could not affirm or deny the existence 
of God, but she could not believe in human immortality 
and the inspiration of the Bible. She remained for a 
considerable time in this state of creedless agnosticism, 
which was to herastate of misery. In later years she 
was much influenced by Theodore Parker, and thinking 
and reading and experience finally brought her to a faith 
in Theism which has since remained her sure spiritual 
support. 
THE INFLUENCE OF KANT. 

When Miss Cobbe was thirty years old she nearly died 
from an attack of bronchitis. When she unexpectedly 
recovered, her reflections on the brink of the grave led 
her to endeavor to build up a stronghold and refuge for 
those who, like herself, had been driven from a belief in 
God. While casting about for materials on which to 
build this edifice, a friend recommended her to read 
Kant’s ‘‘ Metaphysics of Ethics,” and its perusal was 
almost dazzingly enlightening to her mind. Kant, she 
declares, was and will be recognized to have been the 
Newton of the laws of the mind. No sooner had she 
grasped the Kantian philosphy than she set to work to 
write an essay upon the ‘‘'Theory of Intuitive Morals,” 
which occupied her from her thirtieth to her thirty-third 


year. 
HER NEW SYSTEM OF MORALS. 


It is a remarkable book, in which Miss Cobbe starts off 
with the assertion that ‘‘we want a new system of 
morals better than- any of those which are current 
among us.” She deliberately attempts to draw up such 
a system which would fulfill all the demands of the re- 
ligious sentiment without being entangled with sectarian 
creeds, and would form a living part of all the theologies 
that have ever been or ever shall be. Her chief aim was 
to set forth as the foundation of ethics the neglected 
truth that the end of creation is not the happiness but 
the virtue of rational souls. She wrote the preface, from 
which these extracts are taken, one evening when her 
father was out at the theatre and she had so bad a cold 
that it was impossible for her to accompany him. Long- 
mans published the book in 1835, and it remains to this 
day her chief work. It is a passionate and eloquent plea 
for the doctrine of intuitive morality. Do right for the 
right’s own sake, love God and goodness because they are 
good. Upon that theme Miss Cobbe has written much 
and in many forms, but all that she has written vibrates 
in harmony with that keynote. Her many essays, how- 
ever wide their range or multifarious their subjects, all 
have one point in common: through them all rings the 
clear, strong note of the philosophy of Kant. 


Il. THROUGH PHILANTHROPY TO WOMAN’S 
RIGHTS. 

Miss Cobbe isa Unionist and a Tory. This is not un- 
natural in the daughter of a Protestant Irish landlord 
who was one of the few of his race who endeavored to do 
his duty to his tenants. Whatever may have been the 
practice of most Irish landlords, Mr. Cobbe acted upon 
the English principle of building cottages and improving 
his estate with his own capital. It is not surprising to 
learn that Miss Cobbe was in favor of the Irish Church, 
but she is frank enough to admit that Disestablishment 
did it very little harm, and even awakened in the mind of 
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the Irish squirearchy an interest in theology which was 
never manifested in their earlier days. The chapters in 
which Miss Cobbe describes life in Ireland, befvre and 
immediately after the famine, are among the brightest 
in this very bright book. A reference which she makes to 
Mr. Parnell is worth quoting. So far back as forty years 
ago, she says that Mrs. Sophia Parnell, the great-aunt of 
Mr. Paruell, more than once talked to her of the Avongale 
branch of her family. She said, ‘‘ There is mischief brew- 
ing, Iam troubled at what is going on at Avondale ; my 
nephew's wife, the American lady, hates England, and is 
teaching her son, like a little Hannibal, to hate it too.” In 
writing of these Gays Miss Cobbe is naturally led to con- 
trast life as it was with life at the present day. 
THE CHANGES OF FIFTY YEARS. 

She thinks that life in 1840 was characterized by a much 
greater simplicity than life in 1890. There was a singular 
absence in those days of all the subtleties of emotion. 
But side by side with this gain in the emotions there has 
come to be a woeful dying out of high animal spirits. 
Miss Cobbe thinks that tie Crimean War brought a great 
seriousness into life. There is no longer that tendency to 
laugh heartily which there was in the days when every 
one was quite sure that life was extremely valuable, and 
a boon for*which to be grateful to God. The cause of the 
mental and moral anzemia of the present generation Miss 
Cobbe does not venture to indicate. She suggests that it 
may possibly be due to the dying out of religious hope and 
faith or to the new bodily conditions tending to long life 
and working power, but not conducive to a sanguine and 
hilarious temperament. There was little immorality in 
those days, either in high or low life, but there was as 
little sympathy or compassion. Cruelties, wrongs, and 
oppressions of all kind were rife, compassion for the suf- 
ferings of animals was only comparatively recently awak- 
ened, and became by imperceptible degrees a new princi- 
ple of ethics. 

WITH MISS CARPENTER AT BRISTOL. 


Miss Cobbe’s father died when she was thirty-five. She 
was allowed a small independence of $1,000 a year. She 
determined to make the first use of her liberty by a long 
journey across Europe to the Holy Land. After her re- 
turn from a year’s pilgrimage she settled down at Bristol 
to help Miss Carpenter in her Reformatory and Ragged 
School work. This was her first practical experience in 
philanthropic work. The chapters relating to her work 
in Bristol give a singularly pleasant picture of one of the 
pioneers in the work of public service of our time. Mary 
Carpenter, she says, has saved four hun@red souls. After 
spending some time with her, Miss Cobbe found a fresh 
field of activity in workhouse reform. 

WOMEN AND WORKHOUSE REFORM. 

She visited many of the English workhouses in 1859, 
and found that the sick lay on wretched beds, nursed 
mostly by pauper women of the lowest class, while the 
wards were frequently in the worst possible position. 
The pauper children were unmothered, without toys, and 
half blind. Matrons were appointed without training, 
and there were no women on the Boards to look to the 
interests of the women. Miss Carpenter once said, 
‘“‘There never was a man yet so clever but a matron of 
an institution could bamboozle him about every depart- 
ment of her business.” Miss Elliot, Miss Cobbe and Mrs. 
Senior have done much-to improve matters. 

PRACTICAL CHRISTIANSTY. 

The following record of what they did will serve as a 
useful hint to many of those who desire to help in work- 
houses to-day : ‘‘ Among the few ways open to us of re- 
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lieving the miseries of these sick wards, and of the parallel 
ones on the other side occupied by male sufferers, were 
the following : The introduction of a few easy-chairs with 
cushions for those who could sit by the fire in winter, 
and whose thinly-clothed frames could not bear the 
benches. Also bed-rests, long knitted ones, fasterred to 
the lower posts of the bed, and passed behind the patient’s 
back, so as to form a kind of sitting hammock, very great 
comforts where there is only one small bolster or pillow, 
and the patient wants to sit up in bed. Occasionally we 
gave little packets of good tea; workhouse tea at that 
time being almost too nauseous to drink. We also brought 
pictures to hang on the walls. These we bought colored 
and cheaply framed or varnished. Their effect upon the 
old women, especially pictures of children, was startling. 
One poor soul, who had been lying opposite the same blank 
wall for twenty years, when I laid one of the colored 
engravings on her bed preparatory to hanging it before 
her, actually kissed the face of the little child in the 
picture, and burst into tears. 

‘‘ Further, we brought a canary in a cage to hangin the 
window. This seems an odd gift, but it was so successful 
that I believe the good visitors who came after us have 
maintained a series of canaries ever since our time. The 
common interest excited by the bird brought friendliness 
and cheerfulness among the poor old souls, some of whom 
had kept up ‘‘a coolness” for years while living next to 
one another on their beds. The sleepless ones gloried in 
the summer morni g song of Dicky, and every poor 
visitor, daughter or granddaughter, was sure to bring a 
handful of groundsel, to the general rejoicing of Dicky’s 
friends. Of course, we also brought flowers whenever 
we could contrive it, or a little summer fruit or winter 
apples 

‘* Lastly, books, magazines and simple papers of various 
kiads ; such as Household Words, Chambers’ Magazine, 
etc. These were eagerly borrowed and exchanged, es- 
pecially among the men. Nothing could be more dreary 
than the lives of those who were not actually suffering 
from any acute malady, but were paralyzed or otherwise 
disabled from work.” 


GOOD ADVICE FOR WORKHOUSE VISITORS, 


The care of the incurable poor was a task into which 
Miss Cobbe threw herself with all the energy she pos- 
sessed. She wrotearticlesin the magazines and canvassed 
every one whom she could reach. In this volume she 
publishes an appeal to charitable millionairies to build 
homes for incurables rather than for convalescents. She 
gives :ome interesting advice to those who visit the sick. 
‘Do not imagine that it will best cheer the poor souls by 
your conversation, however well designed to entertain or 
instruct them. What will really brighten their dreary 
lives wi!l be to make them talk themselves and to enjoy 
the privilege of a good listener. Draw them out about 
their old homes, ask them about their early lives, tell 
them any late news about the place where they lived, but 
before all things make them talk, and show yourself in- 
terested in what they say.” It was never realized by the 
meén who, in those days, exclusively managed workhouses 
that girls could not be trained en masse to be general serv- 
ants, cooks or anything else, and much good work was 
done as the outgrowth of her paper on “ Friendless Girls 
and How to Help Them.” 


WHY SHOULD I NOT VOTE? 
This launched Miss Cobbe upon work for women, and 


she soon found out the necessity for advocating the en- 
franchisement of the female citizen. A Massachusetts 
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clergyman, who was visiting her at Bristol, asked, 
‘*Why should you not have a vote? Why shouid not 
women be enabled to influence the making of laws in 
which they have as great an interest as men?” Miss 
Cobbe says that any woman worth her salt sooner or 
later takes an ardent interest in some question which in- 
volves legislation and, however much they may recoil 
from political duties, they begin to ask themselves, ‘‘ Why 
should I, because 1 am a woman, be forbidden to help to 
achieve some public good or to redress some flagrant 
wrong ?” Miss Cobbe confesses, for her part, that she is 
mostly moved by the reflections of wrongs suffered by 
women owing to the de-consideration which they have to 
endure because of the disabilities under which they are 
placed. Of this she gives a very striking illustration, in 
the refusal of Parliament year after year to pass a law, 
subsequently embodied in the Matrimonial Causes Act, 
giving a brutally-treated wife a right to a judicial separa- 
tion from her husband. It would not have been passed 
even then had it not been that MissCobbe was roused to 
action in 1878 by reading in a newspaper a wh»le series of 
assaults upon wives. She got up out of her armchair, and 
said to herself, ‘‘I will not rest until I see what 1 can do 
to stop this.” As the result of her efforts, about one 
hundred women a year are released from what is practi- 
cally slavery plus torture and constant dread of murder, 
who would otherwise have still been living in that con- 
dition. 
HER VIEW OF WOMAN. 

Miss Cobbe refuses emphatically to be led astray into 
an argument as to whether or not women are equ lly as 
intellectual as men. She maintains that at present 
women are by no means the intellectual equal of men ; 
that if the franchise were cqnfined to people passing a 
certain standard, there would be at present 50 per cent. 
of men who would obtain votes and only 30 per cent. of 
women. At present women have not a fair chance, if 
only because they are not as well fed or as well educated 
asmen. She says that men would lose half their su- 
periority if they were to be fed as badly as women, few 
of whom have sufficient brain sustaining nourishing 
food. ‘‘Exercise in the open air, wholesome and suffi- 
cient food, plenty of sleep at night, are out of the reach 
of one woman out of every two, and yet we comment 
on the inferiority of their work.” As for their education, 
that also leaves much to be desired, although it is to be 
hoped there are not many such cases like that which she 
mentions of a clever girl who was at school with her who 
cduld speak four languages and play two instruments, 
but could not read the clock. The feebleness and futility 
of women, the idiocy which they display in their fash- 
ions, and the way in which they allow themselves to be 
laid up as invalids when they have only to bestir them- 
selves to be well, excite her indignation. 

THEIR CLATM FOR CITIZENSHIP. 

But asshe told the Woman’s Conference at Birmingham, 
in 1890, there is no question that the female sex suffers 
more pain, more want, more grief than the male sex. To 
be weak is to be miserable, and women are weak; it is 
for women who are strong to support their sisters. Think, 
she said, ‘‘ of all the weak, the helpless and the wronged 
women and children, and save and shelter them as well 
as you can, even as the mother bird will fight for her 
helpless fledglings. This isthe natural field for feminine 
courage.” The more women rouse themselves to recog- 
nize this duty, the more surely will the nation come to 
the opinion which Miss Cobbe expresees, when she says : 
‘“ We women are the equivalents, though not the equals 
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of men. And to refuse a share in the law-making of a 
nation to the most law-abiding half of it ; to exclude on 
all largest questions the votes of the most conscientious, 
temperate, religious, and above all, most merciful and 
tender-hearted moiety, is a mistake which cannot fail, 
and has not failed to entail great evil and loss,” 


Ill, THE TRIBUNE OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. 


Active as Miss Cobbe has been in the defense of her own 
sex, she is more conspicuously associated with the cham- 
pionship of the rights of animals. Her bias in this direc- 
tion dates from her earliest childhood. Over her grand- 
father’s seat as magistrate was inscribed the text,‘‘ Deliver 
him that is oppressed from the hand of the adversary.” 
Whether this had the force of suggestion or not, Miss 
Cobbe has felt all her life an impulse to rush in wherever 
any one is oppressed, and try to deliver him, her, or it, as 
the case may be, from the adversary. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that as soon as she was converted, at seventeen, 
the first thing that her moral sense pointed out to her 
was that she must give up fishing, of which she was very 
fond. She would stand by the water, and as she watched 
the fish darting to and fro she would offer up a little 
prayer of thanksgiving on their behalf instead of trying 
to catch them. 

THE ANTI-VIVISECTION CRUSADE. 


It was not until 1863 that her attention was drawn to 
the methods and extent of vivisection upon the Continent. 
Her first article was published by Mr. Froude in Fraser 
in 1863. It was entitled ‘‘The Rights of Man and the 
Claims of Brutes.” The warfare was begun which she 
carries on to the present time. In the closing chapters of 
her “ Life” she describes the struggles through which she 
passed, the difficulties with which she contended, and the 
despair which she felt when the act intended to prohibit 
vivisection was turned into a legalizing enactment by the 
pressure brought to bear upon Parliament by the medical 
profession. She quotes from many of the letters which 
she received from distinguished people at the time. There 
is no need to follow her in her narrative of her crusade 
against vivisection ; it is enough to state her conclusion, 
that nothing short of absolute prohibition will do any 
good. .She says they began this crusade almost as our 
forefathers set out for the Holy Land—with hardly 
any knowledge of the power of the invaded. By slow 
degrees they came to discover that vivisection is: not the 
occasional ai:d regretfully adopted resource of a few, but 
the daily employment of hundreds of men and students 
devoted to it constantly and professionally. 


THE PEN OF A READY WRITER. 


Some idea may be formed of the activity with which 
Miss Cobbe has prosecuted this campaign from the fact 
that in the six years ended November, 1892, no fewer 
than 320 books, pamphlets and leaflets were issued by the 
Victoria Street society, of which 271,351 copies were 
printed. Miss Cobbe wrote‘173 of these papers herself, 
She rejoices to believe that from the comparatively small 
and subordinate question of scientific cruelty to animals, 
the controversy has widened out until the whole depart- 
ment of ethics dealing with man’s relations to the lower 
animals has gradually been included in it. ‘ 

IV. JOURNALIST, 

Miss Cobbe, for the first seven years of the existence of 
the Echo, when it was published by Cassell’s, attended 
the office three days every week in order to write the 
social article. It was the best paid literary work which 
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she ever did, and that which possibly gave her most 
pleasure. She worked for Mr. Arthur Arnold, and en- 
joyed her work extremely. During her residence in Lon- 
don she came in contact with a very great number of 
the foremost men and women of her time, and her cam- 
paign against vivisection made her fast friends with men 
as various as Dr. Martineau, Cardinal Manning, Dean 
Stanley, Canon Liddon and Lord Shaftesbury. She was 
an old friend of Darwin’s, and was on friendly relations 
with many eminent scientific men before her anti-vivi- 
sectionism severed the friendships which she greatly 
prized. 
SOME OF MISS COBBE’S STORIES. 


The book abounds with stories capitally told in Miss 
Cobbe’s racy and entertaining fashion. One of Sir Charles 
Lyell’s stor.es about an American boy is very charming. 
He had been directed to sayhis prayers night and morn- 
ing ; he replied he had no objection to doing so at night, 
but thought a boy who was worth anything could take 
care of himself by day. This Miss Cobbe caps by a new 
version of an old story which loses nothing by being told 
again. Another American child, a girl this time, who had 
been naughty and punished, was sent up to her room by 
her mother to ask forgiveness. After returning down- 
stairs her mother asked if she had done as she directed. 
‘*Oh, yes, mamma,” answered the child, ‘‘and God said 
to me, pray don’t mention it, Miss Perkins.” Nor is it 
only with anecdotes that the book abounds; it is a 
perfect gallery of vignettes in pen and ink of most of the 
famous men and women of ourtime. There are very few 
distinguished women with whom Miss Cobbe did not 
come in contact. She givesa charming account of Mrs. 
Somerville, Rosa Bonheur, Mrs. Browning, and a whole 
galaxy of literary and artistic celebrities. When she wasin 
Rome she met Gibson and Harriet Hosmer, and she caps 
the familiar story of the American who wona bet by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Before I lay me down to sleep, I pray the Lord my 
soul to keep,” as the Lord’s Prayer, by adding that when 
Gibson heard the story, he said, ‘‘ Ah! you see, he did 
know the Lord’s Prayer after all.” 


THE BROWNINGS. 


She met Mr. and Mrs. Browning at Florence. They 
used to disagree intensely over spirit-rapping. Miss 
Cobbe says she has seen Browning stamp the floor in a 
frenzy.of rage at the way in which, in his opinion, some 
of the mediums and people were deceiving Mrs. Brown- 
ing. Miss Cobbe never saw much of Mrs. Browning, but 
she looked into the splendid eyes which lived like coals in 
her pain-worn face, and revealed the soul which Robert 
Browning trusted to meet again on the threshold of 
eternity. For although they did differ about the spooks, 
their perfect marriage was a testimony to the possibility 
of the eternal union of genius and love. Mr. Browning, 
as it was well known, was strongly opposed to vivisec- 
tion, and this was a strong point of union between him 
and Miss Cobbe. Here are two extracts from his letters : 

‘You have heard I take an equal interest with yourself 
in the effort to suppress vivisection. I dare not so honor 
my wishes and prayers as to put them for a moment he- 
side your noble acts ; but this I know, I would rather 
submit to the worst of deaths, so far as pain goes, than 
have a single dog or cat tortured on the pretense of spar- 
ing mea twinge or two. 

‘* For the rest, I shail indeed rejoice if that abominable 
and stupid cruelty of pigeon-shooting is put a stop to. 
The other detestable practice, vivisection, strikes deeper 
root, I fear ; but God bless whoever tugs at it.” 


~- 
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WOMEN ACQUAINTANCES, 

Mrs. Stowe was another of the acquaintances Miss 
Cobbe made in Italy, and she quotes how the author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” flashed up at her when she was 
lamenting the end of Theodore Parker’s work. ‘Do you 
think that Theodore Parker hasno work tv do for God, 
now?” she said, One of Mrs. Stowe’s stories is that of a 
boy, who, after being told that anger was very sinful, 
asked his mother how it was that the Bible said God was 
so often angry. She told him he would find that out when 
hegotolder. The boy thought for a while, and then said, 
“Mother, I have found it out : God is angry because He 
is not a Christian.” Of Rosa Bonheur she says, ‘* Her 
face was charming ; such fine, clear eyes, looking straight 
into one’s, and frank bearing ; an English woman’s honesty 
with a Frenchwoman’s courtésy.” 


IN PRAISE OF JOURNALISM. 


Miss Cobbe delights and exults in the memory or her 
journalistic work. Journalism, she says, is a delightful 
profession, full of interest and promise of increasing 
usefulness. So convinced of this was she, that when 
she was a professional journalist she never could go 
into a bank or lawyer’s office without pitying the 
derks for their dull, monotonous, ugly work. The call- 
ing, she thinks, is pre-eminently healthy, being so 
full of variety and demanding so many different quali- 
ties. As a journalist for seven years, she never once 
missed an engagement, and was delighted to think that 
she proved, once for all, that a woman may be relied on 
as a journalist no less than a man. Although she wrote 


more than a thousand leading articles and an immense 
number of notes during her seven years on the Echo, she 
never wrote a line not in fullest accordance with her own 
opinions and convictions on any subject, small or great. 


This was the more remarkable as she was a Tory, and 
Arthur Arnold was a Liberal. Diligent worker as she was 
she could not be said to have made much money by her 
writing. Altogether, she thinks she made about $25,000 
—a little more than her whole patrimony. At the same 
time she carried out of the editorial sanctum a complais- 
ant sense of having done a useful work in a kindly fash- 
ion. It is well when any one can look back upon so varied 
and active a life, and write as follows : 

‘“‘T have done very little in any other way than to try 
to put forward, either at large in a book or in a magazine 
article, or, lastly, in a newspaper leader, which was al- 
ways a miniature essay, an appeal for some object, an 
argument for some truth, a vindication of some principle, 
an exposure of what I conceived to be an absurdity, a 
wrong, a falsehood, or a cruelty. I have not been the 
eause of others’ tears ; so, I hope, I may say, I have given 
no brother or sister of the pen the wound, and often the 
ruinous loss, of a damaging critique of his or her books. 
If my writings have given pain toany persons, it can only 
have been to men whose dead consciences it would be an 
act of mercy to awaken, and toward whom I feel not the 
slightest compunction.” 


V. LITERARY REMINISCENCES. 


Among her scrappy souvenirs there is ample gossip 
about most of the distinguished people whose names were 
perhaps more familiar ten years ago than they are to-day. 
Here, for instance, is a story of Sir Charles Lyell : 

“ Another time we had been discussing Evolution, and 
some of us had betrayed the impression that the doctrine 
(which he had then recently adopted) involved always the 
survival of the best, as well as of the ‘fittest.’ Sir 
Charles left the room and went downstairs, but suddeniy 
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rushed back to the drawing-room, and said to me all in a 
breath, standing on the rug: ‘I'll explain it to you in one 
minute !| Suppose you had been living in Spain three 
hundred years ago and had had a sister who was a per- 
fectly commonplace person, and believed everything she 
was told. Well, your sister would have been happily 
married and had anumerous progeny, and that would have 
been the survival of the fittest ; but you would have been 
burnt at an auto-da-fe, ani there would have been an 
end of you. You would have been unsuited to your en- 
vironment. There ! that’s Evolution ! Good-by !’” 

Dr. Colenso, whom she admired greatly, she describes 
as ‘‘an iron-gray man, with iron-gray hair, pale, strong 
face, fine, but somewhat rigid figure, a powerful, strong- 
willed, resolute man, if ever there was one, and an honest 
one also, if such there have been on earth.” 


JOHN STUART MILL, 


Charles Kingsley was another of her friends, and they 
had a common feeling in their intense love of dogs. 
Another notable man with whom she had keen sympathy 
was John Stuart Mill, whom she loved, among other rea- 
sons, because he would allow his cat to lie on his table, 
and sometimes on his neck, while he was writing his 
books. Here is an account of her visit to him in 1869 : 

“We talked of many grave things, and in everything 
his love of right and his immense underlying faith im- 
pressed me more than I can describe. He thought the 
loss of reverence unspeakably deplorable, but an inevi- 
table feature of an age of such rapid transition that the 
son does actually outrun the father. He added that he 
thought even the most skeptical of men generally had an 
inner altar to the Unseen Perfection while waiting for 
the true one to be revealed to them.” 

She met John Bright, with whom she sympathized 
more on canine than on political subjects, and she chron- 
icles a touching story which Bright told her at dinner of 
a poor crippled woman in Llandudno whose handsome 
collie was drowned by her husband in order to spare the 
expense of keeping it. Bright’s voice broke, she says, 
when he came to the end of the story, and they said lit- 
tle more to each other during that dinner. 

TWO THOUSAND DINNERS. 

Miss Cobbe wes a great diner-out, and calculates that in 
the twenty years she was livingin South Kensington she 
went to 2,010 dinners, great and small, and apparently 
enjoyed them all, nor suffered anything from gout and 
indigestion, which is a great tribute to the English cook. 
Dinner parties now. she says, are.no longer so tedious and 
so drunken as they used to be. Dinners in the sixties used 
to last two hours and sometimes three, and everyone took 
wine, but the ripple of gentle laughter in good company 
has decidedly fallen in the last thirty years. She gossips 
pleasantly about Matthew Arnold, another celebrated 
man who shared her cult of the dog. 


LORD AND LADY BYRON, 


She met Lady Byron, Lord Byron’s widow, who was: 
short of stature, deadly pale, but of royal dignity. ‘ he 
quotes from a letter of Mrs. Hemans, written in 1819, a 
very vivid but unpleasant description of Lord Byron 
which was sent to Mrs. Hemans by her sister : ‘ 

‘A more wretched, depraved-looking countenance it is. 
impossible to imagine! His hair streaming almost down 
to his shoulde:s, and his whole appearance slovenly and 
dirty. Still, there is a something which impe's you to 
look at his face. although it inspires you with aversion—a 
something entirely different from any expression on any 
countenance I ever beheld before. His character, I hear, 
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is worse than ever ; dreadful, it must be, since every ons 
says he is the most dissipated person in Italy, exceeding 
even the Italians themselves.” 

Among other items of gossip she mentions that Lord 
Byron always slept with pistols under his pillow, and on 
one occasion threatened to shoot his wife in the middle of 
the night ! 

DARWIN AND DOGS. 

She quotes from correspondence with Tyndall, Darwin, 
Sir Henry Mayne, and other men. Darwin’s ‘‘ Descent of 
Man,” with its theory of the nature and origin of Sense, 
seems to her of absolutely fatal import, but she did not 
quarrel with him until he became a chief priest of the 
vivisectors. She quotes an interesting passage froma 
letter written by Darwin to her in 1872, referring to an 
article of her’s in the Quarterly, which begins : 

‘* Tt seems to me the best a alysis of the mind of an ani- 
mal which I have ever read, and I agree with you on most 
points. I have been particularly glad to read what you 
say about the reasoning powersof dogs, andabout that 
rather vague matter, their self-consciousness. 

‘Since publishing the ‘ Descent of Man’ I have got to 
believe rather more than I did in dogs having what may 
be called a conscience. When an honorable dog has com- 
mitted an undiscovered offense, he certainly seems 
ashamed (and this is the term naturally and often used) 
rather than afraid to meet his master. My dog, the be- 
loved and beautiful Polly, is at such times extremely af- 
fectionate toward me; and this leads me to mention a 
little anecdote. When I was a very little boy, Ihad com- 
mitted some offense, so that my conscience troubled me, 
and when I met my father I lavished so much affection 
on him that he at once asked me what I had done, and 
told me to confess. I was so utterly confounded at his 
suspecting anything, that I remember the scene clearly to 
the present day ; and it seems to me that Polly’s frame of 
mind on such occasions is much the same as was mine, 
for I was not then at all afraid of my father.” 


SOME OF HER CORRESPONDENTS, 

She was delighted with Keshub Chunder Sen, who 
seemed to her worthy to rank with St. Augustine and St. 
Patrick. In outward appearance he was the ideal of a 
great teacher, and he was, she thinks, the most devout 
man with whose mind she came in contact. And sothe 
good lady goes on, page after page, gossiping away con- 
cerning Louise Michel and Thomas Lake Harris, whose 
disciple Alice she knew very well ; of Longfellow and Dr. 
Martineau, under whom she used to sit, and of whose 
sermons she gives a considerable account. Mr. Greg was 
another correspondent of hers, whom she converted to 
her own views on a very vital matter ; and she quotes 
several letters from Dean Stanley, chiefly notable because 
of the bitter feeling which they express in relation 
to Cardinal Newman. She met Renan when was in Eng- 
land, and mentions that his face was exactly like that of a 
hog, stupendously broad across the ears and jowl. Renan 
told a charming story about himself, to the effect that 
when he was last in Italy, numbers of the poor came to 
him and asked him the lucky numbers of the lotteries, 
because they thought he was so near the devil he must 
know. Of Lord Houghton she says he was extraordinarily 
rough and blunt. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Mr. Carlyle she met, but did not admire ; she regarded 
him as an anomalous sort of human fruit, a flavor of the 
old acrid sloe with the heart of the thorny Scotch peasant 
character which was always perceptible in the plum. 
Not even Carlyle’s opposition to vivisection reconciled 
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her to him, and whatever credit he might have gained in ' 
her eyes in that respect was sacrificed when he refused 
to attend the deputation to the Home Secretary because 
Cardinal Manning was to be present, and Carlyle declared 
he would not appear in public with the Cardinal, who 
was ‘‘the chief emissary of Beelzebub in England.” 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


Very different, indeed, was Miss Cobbe’s own estimate 
of the Cardinal. She quotes several of his letters, the 
last of which, written in 1889, was as follows: 

‘* My last days have been so full that I have not been 
able to write. I thank you for your letter, and for the 
contents of it. The highest counsel is always the safest 
and best, cost us what it may. We may take the cost as 
the test of its rectitude. 4 hope you will go on writing 
against this inflation of vainglory calling itself science.” 

She was all the more grateful for Cardinal Manning’s 
support, because the Pope, Pius IX, had refused to allow 
his Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to be 
fuunded in Rome, on the ground that man owed duties 
to his fellow men, but did not owe duties to the lower 
animals. This pontifical utterance in no way disheart- 
ened the benevolent Cardinal, and he got round the diffi- 
culty with his accustomed adroitness. He accomplished 
the feat at an anti-vivisectionist meeting, held in West- 
minster Palace Hotel, June 10, 1886: 

**On that occasion, when it came to the Cardinal’s turn 
to speak, he began at once to say that much misapprehen- 
sion existed as to the attitude of his Church on the sub- 
ject of duty to animals. As he said this, with his usual 
clear, calm, deliberate enunciation, he looked me straight 
in the face and I looked at him! He proceeded to say: 
‘It was true that man owed no duty directly to the 
brutes, but he owed it to God, whose creatures they are, 
to treat them mercifully.’ ” 

Manning did his very best to induce the General of the 
Franciscans to support the anti-vivisection movement for 
the love of St. Francis. But the Franciscan general was 
dull and ignorant and never helped in the least. On the 
last day on which the Cardinal attended a committee 
meeting, she has recorded the following anecdote : 

‘¢¢ Shall I tell your Eminence,’ I asked, ‘what Mrs. F. 
(now Lady B.) told me Lord Shaftesbury said to her 
shortly before he died, about our committees here? He 
said that ‘‘if our society had done nothing else but bring 
you and him together, and make you sit and work at the 
same table for the same object, it would have been well 
worth while to have founded it !”’ ‘Did Lord Shaftes- 
bury say that?’ said the Cardinal, with a moisture in his 
eyes. ‘Did he say that? I loved Lord Shaftesbury !’” 


TENNYSON. 


Lord Tennyson was not less sympathetic. He came to 
her house in Cheyne Walk and sat for a long time over 
the fire and talked of poetry and the share melodious 
words ought to have in it, and discoursed much on the 
hatefulness of scientific cruelty. She met him frequently 
afterward and explained to him that his ideal of a vivi- 
sector with red face and coarse han’s was quite wrong. 
As Lady Macbeth must have been small, thin, and con- 
centrated, not big, bony, and conscientious, so some vivi- 
sectors are polished and handsome gentlemen, with 
peculiarly delicate fingers for drawing out nerves, etc. 
Tennyson’s devotion to anti-vivisection continued to the 
last. The last meeting of the poet with Miss Cobb is 
thus described : 

‘The last time Isaw Lord Tennyson was one day in 
London, after I had taken luncheon at his house. When 
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I rose to leave the table he shook hands with me at the 
door as we were parting, as we supposed, for that season ; 
he said to me, ‘Good-bye, Miss Cobbe. Fight the good 
fight | Go on, fight the good fight !’ I saw him nomore ; 
but I shall do his bidding, please God, to the end.” 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


Miss Cobbe was rather afraid of Lord Shaftesbury, 
owing to his reputation for narrow evangelicalism. But 
the moment she met him she found him with a large 
beautiful collie lying under his writing table, and full of 
devotion to his daughter’s Siamese cat. A firm friendship 
was established between them on a basis of love to ani- 
mals, and she labors to remove the prejudice which exists 
against him in many quarters. She declares he was no 
bigot as to Sabbatarianism, even venturing to assert that 
if a lawyer has a brief for a case on Monday, and has no 
time to study it on Saturday, he would be justified in 
reading it up after church on Sunday. Neither did he 
sympathize with teetotalism, remarking on this subject : 
“The teetotalers have added an eleventh Commandment, 
and think more of it than all the rest.” He nominated 
seven bishops under Lord Palmerston, and Miss Cobbe 
_ says that when appointing Arthur Stanley to the Deanery 
of Westminster, Lord Palmerston wrote to Lord Shaftes- 
bury saying that he would not make the appointment if 
he, Lord Shaftesbury, disapproved. Lord Shaftesbury 
wrote back cordially concurring in Lord Palmerston’s 
selection, for, notwithstanding Dr. Stanley’s theological 
views, he was an admirable man, and a gentleman with 
special suitability for this post. The following is her ac- 
count of the last she saw of the great Earl: 

‘The most touching interview I ever had with him was 
one of the last, in his study in Grosvenor Square, not long 
before his death Our conversation had fallen on the 
woes and wrongs of seduced girls and ruined women ; 
and he told me many facts which he had learned by per- 
sonal investigation and visits to dreadful haunts in Lon- 
don. He described all he sawand heard with a compas- 
sion for the victims, and yet a horror of vice and impurity, 
which somehow made me think of Christ and the woman 
taken in adultery. -After a few moments’ silence, during 
which we were both rather overcome, he said, ‘When 
I feel age creeping on me, and know I must soon die, I 
hope it is not wrong to say it, but J cannot bear to leave 
the world with all the misery in it.’” 


THE SHAFTESBURY LETTERS. 


The following passages are quoted from the 280 letters 
and notes she had received from Lor1 Shaftesbury be- 


tween 1875 and 1885: ‘‘ May God prosper us! These ill- 
used and tortured animals are as much His creatures as 
we are, and to say the truth, I had, in some instances, 
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rather be the animal tortured than the man who tortured 
it. I should believe myself to have higher hopes and a 
happier future. 

‘Tt is frightful to see that the open champions of vivi- 
section are not Bradlaugh and Mrs. B., but bishops, fath- 
ers in God and pastors of the people. We shall soon have 
Bradlaugh and his company claiming the Apostolical Suc- 
cession ; andif that succession be founded on truth, mercy 
and love, with as good a right as Dr. G., Dr..M., or D.D. 
anything else. 

‘Tt arose while I was a boy at Harrow School, about, I 
should think, fourteen years of age—an event occurred 
(the details of which I may give you some other day) 
which brought painfully before me the scorn and neglect 
manifested toward the poor and helpless. I was deeply 
affected, but for many years afterward I acted only on 
feeling and sentiment. As I advanced in life, all this 
grew up to a sense of duty, and I w-s convinced that 
God had called me to devote whatever advantages He 
might have bestowed upon me to the cause of the weak, 
the helpless, both man and beast, and those who had 
none to help them. 

‘Do not think for a moment that I claim any merit. 
If there be any doctrine that I dislike and fear more than 
another, it is the ‘doctrine of works.’ Whatever I have 
done has been given to me; what I have done I was 
enabled to do; and all happy results (if any there be) 
must be credited, not to the servant, but to the great 
h.aster Who led and sustained him. 

“Why do you give ‘truth’ to the men, and deny it to 
the women? If you mean by ‘truth’ abstinence from 
fibs, I think that the females are as good as the males. 
But if you mean steadiness of friendship, adherence to 
principles, conscientiously not superficially entertained, 
and sincerity in a good cause, why the women are far 
superior. 

‘*Tn thirty years we took off the streets of London, and 
sent to service, or provided with means of honest liveli- 
hood, more than two hundred and twenty thousand 
* waifs and strays.’ 

‘T have ever believed in a happy future for animals ; I 
cannot say or conjecture how or where, but sure I am 
that the love so manifested, by dogs especially, is an 
emanation from the divine essence, and, as such, it can, 
or rather it will, never be extinguished.” 

CONCLUSION. 

The foregoing extracts from these two fascinating vol- 
umes will give the reader some idea of the character and 
career of one of the most distinguished women of our time. 
Miss Cobbe is still with us, and if she is not quite so 
boisterous as in the olden days, she is still full of the 
Divine compassion which has made her plead the wrongs 
of our inarticulate brethren. 





THE BOOK SEASON IN LONDON. 


SEASON which begun with the appearance of ‘‘ The 
Ebb-Tide ” can at least be said to have opened brill- 
iantly. In these few linesI purpose taking a brief survey 
of what is most notable in the promise of the season, pre- 
tending to be neither systematic nor exhaustive. In fiction 
I do not think anything is likely to appear of a quality 
equally surprising with ‘‘ Elder Conklin ” the collection of 
Mr. Frank Harris’s short stories in asingle volume which, 


as a consequence of his leaving the Fortnightly Review 
(whose editorship goes, by the, way to Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
of the DailyTelegraph, and editor of the now defunct Mur- 
ry’s Magazine), he is to publish atonce. Surely there is 
no reader of these powerful, vivid tales as they appeared 
in the Fortnightly and in the English Illustrated Maga- 
zine, but will say that in many qualities even \.r. Kipling 
is equaled, if not excelled, on ground which, despite the: 





‘difference of scene, is by no means dissimilar. Combining 
the excellence, the strong, unfaltering qualities of writers 
so various as Mr. Bret Harte and Guy de Maupassant, this 
small collection will win a place for Mr. Harris even 
should he write no other line. A new novel by Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, ‘‘ In Haste and at Leisure,” is sure to have 
curious and entertaining qualities, and Mr. Heinemann 
also announces ‘‘ Episodes” from the pen of Mr. G.S. 
Street, whose exquisite satire, ‘‘The Autobiography of a 
Boy,” was (with Mr. Hope’s “ Prisoner of Zenda,” and 
Miss Hunt’s ‘‘Maiden’s Progress”) the success of the 
summer. Brought up in the school of Mr. W. E. 
Henley on the National Observer, Mr. Street is one of 
the pillars of the present Pall Mall Gazette, and 
‘* Episodes” will be his third book, ‘‘ Miniatures and 
Moods,” a collection of short Restoration and other 
essays, being his first. Then in November, it is said, we 
are to have (at last !) one or other of those novels which 
Mr. Grant Allen had almost despaired of ever offering to 
the world. Its title at the present moment is, I believe, 
undecided, but that it will deal with his pet subject, the 
marriage question, I am pretty safe inaffirming. It will 
proceed from the Bodley Head—the reconstructed Bodley 
Head—where in future Mr. John Lane will control the 
destinies of les jeunes in solitary state. Mr. Elkin 
Mathews, his whilom partner, has a list for the season, 
however, full of interest. A new volume, by Mr. Frede- 
rick Wedmore, with the title of ‘‘ English Episodes,” is 
one of its most piquant announcements. In fiction, it is 
to be trusted, ws are to hear very little more of the 
“new woman.” The authoress of ‘* A Yellow Aster ” has 
just produced a new novel, ‘‘ Children of Circumstance,” 
in three volumes, despite the recent arrangement of the 
libraries, which threatened to make all our fiction one- 
volumed, which has not yet made a sensation. ‘Sarah 
Grand” promises nothing; but Mrs. Mona Caird an- 
nounces a novel with the title, ominous in this connection, 
of ‘‘The Daughters of Danaus.” For things have come 
to a pass ; and a book whose title contains either of the 
words “daughter” or ‘‘ woman” is feared. But two 
volumes of fiction for which no such fears need be enter- 
tained are Dr. Conan Doyle’s collection of medical stories, 
“ Roun’ the Red Lamp”—on one of whose episodes he 
foun’nd his Waterloo sketch recently produced by Mr. 
Irving ; and Mr. George Moore’s three stories in one 
volume, entitled ‘‘ Celibates,” a study, one gathers, of cer- 
tain temperaments averse to marriage. 

In verse no announcement has as much interest asa 
new volume by Mr. William Watson. The Bodley Head 
will shortly publish his ‘‘Odes.and Other Poems,” the 
gveater part of whose contents have, of course, appeared 
in the magazines. Still, his output for a year and a 
half may here be judged collectively, and after what he 
has already written this volume will be critical. And, it 
must be remembered, the Laureateship is still vacant. 
A new collection by Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson 
(whose brother’s name, by the way, figures in no pub- 
ilsher’s list at present, although here and there he is to 
give the admirers of ‘‘Dod»” a short story) is also to hail 
from the Bodley Head, and from the same birthplace of 
belles-lettres I hear rumors of a new poet—yet a new 
poet !—whose verses, entirely original and fresh and yet 
reminiscent of the best of Blake’s genius, are to make 
the name of Platt famous. We shall see. Then from Mr. 
Edmund Gosse we are to have a collection of poems—the 
first for many years—with the charming title of ‘‘In 
Russet and Silver ;” and (through Messrs. Dent) he is to 
give us a new edition of Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Sonnets from 
the Portuguese.” Lord de Tabley, too, promises a new 
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volume. Mention of Lord de Tabley suggests, of course, 
the name of Mr. Swinburne. From him, alas! we are 
promised no new verse, but a volume of his critical essays, 
collected from the magazines, will have many readers. 
Another collection of literary essays, promised by Mr. 
Heinemann, is from Mr. George Saintsbury and bearing 
the title of ‘*‘ Correc.ed Impressions.” In this volume, I 
think, Mr. Saintsbury will be more than usually interest- 
ing. His subjects are to be the principal Victorian writ- 
ers, dead and alive, and in his examination of their claims 
he arrives, we are told, ‘‘ at startlingly novel conclusions.” 
Here, too, Ishould mention a volume of hitherto uncol- 
lected papers by Mr. Walter Pater, to be called “ Greek 
Studies,” and a collection of papers by Professor Dowden, 
to be called “‘ Studies in Literature.” 

Two important series of translations are announced by 
Mr.Heinemann. One—tho novels of Turgenev—has already 
made a beginning ; the other is a uniform edition of the 
novels of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, under the editorship of 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. Messrs. Hutchinson also promise a 
translation — Alphonse Daudet’s ‘‘Fromont Junior and 
Risler Senior.” Indeed, one of the most prominent char- 
acteristics of the present book market over here is the 
success of such translations and the interest that is being 
taken in Continental fiction of all kinds. Another charac- 
teristic is the increased love and sale for old authors, Pub- 
lishers are competing in giving the writers of the past fit 
and worthy dresses. Messrs. J. M. Dent, as the pioneers 
in many ways in this revival, deserve first mention. Their 
edition of Sterne, under Mr. Saintsbury’s guidance, makes 
good progress ; and they announce an edition, again edited 
by Mr. Saintsbury, of Madame de Staél’s ‘‘ Corinne ; or, 
Italy,” an edition of Miss Ferrier’s novels, and an edition 
of Charles and Mary Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare,” 
‘* with a continuation” by Mr. Harrison 8. Morris. The 
same publisher’s list also includes two books—“ Essays in 
Literary Interpretation ” and ‘‘Short Studies in Litera- 
ture ”—by one of your best critics, Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, and a new edition of much of Coleridge’s poetry— 
‘*The Golden Book of Coleridge”—under the editorship 
of Mr. Stopford Brooke. By the way, Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge is publishing, in two volumes (through Mr. 
Heinemann) the ‘‘ Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,” 
which will have, I believe, a very keen biographical inter- 
est. They will be arranged, with this end in view, in 
chronological order. Any book-lovers who care for both 
exterior and interior of the books they cherish will order 
all the volumes of the new series of English classics 
which Mr. W. E. Henley is editing for Messrs. Methuen. 
It commences with. a delightful edition of ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,” printed by the Constables, of Edinburgh, who 
are the printers also of the Collected Stevenson, the first 
volume of which the next week or two will bring us. 

I must draw my survey to a close. Mr. Milesis conclud- 
ing his useful and admirable series of ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of 
the Century” with two volumes dealing respectively with 
‘society and humorous” and ‘religious and didactic” 
verse ; and both Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs come out with their annual fairy-tale volumes. 
Mr. Lang’s is entitled ‘‘ The Yellow Fairy Book ;” Mr. 
Jacobs’ ‘‘ More Celtic Fairy Tales” But so far the one 
Christmas gift-book which I have seen is that edition of 
“ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” which Mr. W. Strang illustrates 
for Mr. J.C. Nimmo. It makes a noble and delightful 
volume and Mr. Strang’s etched iliustrations should add 
considerably to his fame both here and with you. The 
book came into my hands as { was closing the article 
and I could not forbear its menticn. 

GRANT RICHARDS. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY, SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 


Dictionary of United States History: 1492-1894. By J. 
Franklin Jameson, Ph.D. Quarto, pp. 733. Boston: 
Puritan Publishing Company. 


Professor Jameson has furnished in a single volume a 
concise and cyclopedic treatment of a_great number_of 
topics connected with the history of the United States. We 
cannot do better than to quote from the author’s preface the 
enumeration of groups of subjects specifically treated: ‘ Po- 
litical occurrences of various sorts ; wars and insurrections ; 
battles, and even important skirmishes, of all our wars, in- 
cluding sea-tights and sieges ; colonies and settlements upon 
any part of our present territory ; colonizing companies ; the 
several States and Territories ; those cities and towns which 
may fairly be called historic ; political parties and 
factions ; political terms which have played a prominent part 
in American history; departments of government, offices, 
courts and institutions, Federal, State, colonial or local; 
Indian tribes that have had a history ; famous ships; noted 
legal cases of historic importance; . . historic laws, 
British and American ; treaties with foreign countries, and, 
under each country, the history «f our diplomatic relations 
with its government; colleges, universities, libraries and 
other educational institutions; learned societies, especially 
those devoted to historical studies ; famous historical publi- 
cations ; newspapers, especially those which were earliest 
published in the country, or in their respective States; 
coins ; historic songs, etc.” Biographical subjects also form a 
large and very important class of topics treated in this Dic- 
tionary. Concise sketches are given of the men and women 
who have “played a considerable part in the public life of the 
colonies or United States, either in the civil or the military or 
naval departments.’ This feature of the Dictionary will 
prove valuable to newspaper writers and other persons inter- 
ested in knowing leading facts in the careers of our public 
men, living and dead. The author’s solid reputation for his- 
torical scholarship is a guaranty of the substantial accuracy 
of the work as a whole. The typography of the book is satis- 
factory ; there are many very good portraits of illustrious 
— personages, but no elaborate attempt at pictorial 

isplay. 


Problems of the Far East. By Hon. George N. Curzon, 
M.P. Octavo, pp. 461. New York: Longmans, 
Green &Co. $6. 


The author of this work disclaims any intention to pro- 
duce a book of “travel.” Although much description is in- 
clude: in his treatise, it is description of political institutions 
rather than of external environment or social customs. Mr. 
Curzon signifies by his title—‘‘ the Far East’’—the countries 
that lie between India and the Pacific Ocean. Of these, of 
course, Japan, China and Corea have the greatest interest 
for the general reader, omnctert at the present time. -The 
“Problems” toward which Mr. Curzon’s study has been di- 
rected are fundamental in Eastern government and diplo- 
macy ; they concern not only the future of the Asiatic powers 
themselves, but the development of European power in that 
quarter of the globe as well. Many of the topics which Mr. 
Curzon treats fully and entertainingly have been practically 
neglected by previous writers. “Japan and the -Powers,” 
“The Political Future of Corea,’ ‘‘ The So-called Awakening 
of China,” are chapter headings which indicate the direction 
which his discussion takes. The freshness of his material 
gives a purely informational value to the book that is quite 
unique. Fifty illustrations of first-rate quality, two well- 
executed maps and excellent print throughout make the 
volume wholly attractive from every point of view. 


By Henry Demarest 


Wealth Against Commonwealth. 
Harper & 


Lloyd. Octavo, pp. 563. New York: 
Brothers. 


Mr. Lloyd has made an exhaustive study of the nature of 
trusts and combinations for the restraint of trade. His 
present work deals, in the main, with illegitimate operations 
entered into by the representatives of such combinations to 
further their ends. His massing of facts is irresistible. 
Whether one believes that the concentration of wealth in our 
day is an evil, or simply an inevitable economic development, 
he cannot ignore those phases of the question which Mr, 
Lloyd sets forth with so much vividness and nervous energy. 
The book throughout exemplifies the principles of modern 
realism applied in economics. Mr. Lloyd was the first Ameri- 
can journalist and economist who noted the rise and analyzed 
the foundation principles of great aggregations of capital. He 
takes the Standard Oil Trust as his chief illustration. Twenty 
years of study has made him master of his theme, and he 
writes with a brillianc, that no other American who treats of 


economic subjects,—not even Henry George,—can surpass or 
equal. The book makes no pretense of the judicial tone. It 
is possibly too overwhelming in its assault to command the 
full influence that Mr. Lloyd would like to have it exert. 


By Katharine Coman 
Meadville, 


The Growth of the English Nation. 
and Elizabeth Kendall. 12mo, pp. 300. 
Pa.; Flood & Vincent. $1. 


Last month we had occasion to mention in this department 
Prof. Judson’s ** Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” one of 
the Chautauqua books of the present year ; since that notice 
appeared another volume in the reading course has come to 
hand which does much to sustain previous good opinions as to 
the character of that course. This is a history of England 

repared by two professors in Wellesley College. It is written 

rom the Green-Gardiner point of view, and deals with the 
social side of history rather than with the stories of wars and 
dynastic changes which formerly filled so large a proportion 
of all historical text-books. The treatmentis brief ; but many 
references are given to fuller works, as well as to the original 
sources. ‘There is a fair supply of maps, and considerable 
pictorial embellishment of the text. It is a thoorughly good 
piece of work. 


English Institutions and the American Indian. By James 
Alton James, Ph.D. Paper, 8vo, pp. 59. Baltimore : 
Johns Hopkins Press. 25 cents. 


The latest of the Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and 
Political Science is devoted to an examination of the relations 
of English institutions to the American Indian. The French 
and spanish policies of dealing with the Indians in the colo- 
nial period are well understood. If we know less about the 
English policy it is partly because that policy was ill-defined 
and lacking in unity of aim. Professor James points out the 
fundamental difference between the French trading settle- 
ments and the English agricultural communities, and in this 
divergence one finds much to explain developed differences in 
Indian policy. Dr. James might have added materiaily to the 
effectiveness of his monograph by a closing paragraph sum- 
ming up the points of fact arrived at as the result of his 
researches, 


By Aletha Wiel. Story of the Nations Series. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Venice. 
12mo, pp. 511. 
$1.50. 


Those readers who have come to expect in each new vol- 
ume in this admirable ‘* Story of the Nations” series a wholly 
useful and entertaining contribution to their stock of histor- 
ical knowledge, will in no way suffer disappointment in the 
present instance. The author of ‘“‘ Venice” surely had a most 
attractive subject, and her Lg opus of the original au- 
thorities on Venetian history has resulted in providing us 
with a most valuable outline of the narrative as told in many 
ponderous volumes by the old Italian writers, These are some 
of the chapter headings which partially indicate the range of 
the work beyond strictly local history:_‘ Intercourse with Con- 
stantinople, 991-1096;*. ‘The Crusades, 1096-1172;" ‘ Ger- 
many, Rome and Venice, 1172-1198 ;*° ‘* The Fourth Crusade, 
1193-1205: ‘* Wars in Italy and in the East, 1311-138]... The 
book has an exceptionally large number of illustrations, 
nearly all of which are well up to the high standard of artistic 
excellence set by previous volumes in the series. 


By Otis Tufton 
New York: D. 


Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture. 
Mason, A.M., Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 295. 
Appleton & Co. 


The first volume in the ‘* Anthropological Series,’’ edited 
by Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago. It is 
the editor’s purpose to include in this series works dealin 
with special topics in the sciences of somatology ahaa 
anthropology), ethnolegy, ethnography, prehistoric archew- 
ology, and culture history. The series is planned with spe- 
cial reference to the needs of intelligent readers (not special- 
ists) who desire to become acquainted with the new “ science 
of man.” All of the books, it is promised, are to be written 
by authorities on the special subjects treated, and scientific 
accuracy is not to be sacrificed to popularity. Professor 
Mason's book makes a capital beginning in the field by trac- 
ing the story of woman’s development as the inventor of the 
peaceful arts of life. Thus, in successive chapters, Professor 
Mason pictures woman in her various vocations, under primi- 
tive and modern conditions, as ‘* Food Bringer,” ‘‘ Weaver,” 
“Skin Dresser,” ‘ Potter,” ‘‘ Beast of Burden,” ‘‘ Jack-at-all 
Trades,’ ‘ Artist,” ‘* Linguist,” ‘‘ Founder of Society,” ‘“‘ Pa- 
tron of Religion.” The illustrations are numerous and well 
executed. 
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The Boss. An Essay Upon the Art of Governing Ameri- 
can Cities. By Heury Champernowne. 12mo, pp. 
243. New York: Geo. H. Richmond & Co. 


A satire on New York politics primarily, incidentally 
also a rather suggestive essay on municipal government in 
the United States. To the foreigner who wishes to gain ac- 
curate knowledge of the present condition of American cities 
as respects their rulers, the book may prove enlightening ; 
but to the Amer.can at least it can afford little satistaction— 
its pictures are.too true to life, and the American who will 
a the book knows too well the truth of them. 


History of the Christian Church. 
Five vols. 8vo, pp. 619-562-612-449-441, 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $10. 


This church history, says the preface, .“‘ is designed to oc- 
cupy a middle position between a mere compendium and those 
ponderous works which by their very mass are discouraging to 
all but professional investigators.’ The first of the five vol- 
umes is devoted to the Early Church, the seco: d to the Medi- 
geval Church and the last three to the Modern Church. The 
author, who is a professor in Boston ph Stee g 3 has aimed to 
adapt his work to the needs of the intelligent layman as well 
as of the professional student. 


By Henry C. Sheldon. 
New York: 


Following the Greek Cr ss; or, Memories of the Sixth 
Army Corps. By Thomas W. Hyde. 16mo, pp. 269. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin& Co. $1.25. 


This is one of numerous records of personal experience 
by old soldiers of fhe Civil War which do not pi etend to sys- 
tematic historical worth, but give an entertaining account of 
events and emotions in camp and in battle. Mr. Hyde was in 
the Sixth Corps of the Union forces throughout the entire 
war, as staff officer or as commander of a regiment of Maine 
volunteers ; was present at many of the great battles in Vir- 
ginia, at Gettysburg and in the final campaign which led to 
the surrender of Lee. He gives a few details of horror, but his 
account is not a bloody one ; the humorous and pleasant as- 
pects of the service are not overlooked. As to Generals the 
author shows something of an old soldier's partiality. Several 
views of headquarters and portraits of officers in uniform, 
including Sheridan, help to carry back the reader’s imagina- 
tion to war time. 


Old European Jewries. By David Philipson, D.D. 
pp. 281. Philadelphia : 
of America. 


16mo, 
Jewish Publication Society 


In the preparation of this volume Mr. Philipson supple- 
mented historical study by personal visits to the remains of 
old Jewish quarters in some of the European cities. After 
general chapters upon ‘‘ Early Settlements of Jewsin Europe,” 

‘The Institution of the Ghetto,” and ‘*The Ghetto in Church 
Legislation,’’ he treats separately the Jewish communities in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Prague, Rome and Russia, closing the 
survey with consideration of ‘ Effects and Results’ and of 
“The Ghetto in Literature.” As a suggestive outline the 
book will probably be interesting even toa serious student of 
history, and a clear, sympathetic style makes it readable for 
any one attracted to the subject. There are notes referring to 
a quite extensive literature and a thorough index. 


Costume of Colonial Times. By Alice Morse Earle. 16mo, 
pp. 278. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


In earlier volumes Mrs. Alice Morse Earle gave much en- 
tertaining information concerning ‘*‘ Customs and Fashions in 
Old New England,” and ‘‘ The Sabbath in Puritan New Eng- 
land.’’ Her new book deals with a subject more restricted 
but, in the way in which she treats it, of great interest. From 
old letters, wills, newspapers and other records, Mrs. Earle 
has gathered a wealth of material regarding the apparel of 
our colonial ancestors—not confining hersetf to the Northern 
colonies—their dress stuffs, wigs, hats, gloves, and all articles 
of costume, and has arranged the results in the form of a 
glossary, with sufficient comment, from ‘alamode” to 
‘“‘wigs.”’ Mrs. Earle finds that she has here noted and defined 
more than one hundred terms not given by Planché, the au- 
thority on English costume, and believes that her researches 
may assist all who attempt to por.ray the old colonial days, 
whether by color or by words. It is surprising to some read- 
ers to know how much attention the supposed stern old New 
England worthies paid to the worldly matters of dress. 


Hebrew Influence Upon Civilization. By John Thomas 
Ashley. Paper, 12mo, pp. 71. Brooklyn: Published 
by the Author. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


General Lee. By Fitzhugh Lee. 12mo, pp. 483. New 
York: D. Appleton &Co. $1.50. 


The ninth biography to appear in the “Great Com- 
manders ”’ series is likely to attract more attention than has 
any of its predecessors ; for the reading public will not fail 
to recognize the fact that its subject truly belongs in the re- 
stricted class of American military leaders possessing genius 
of the bined | highest order. This rank was long ago conceded 
to General Lee by the ablest of his opponents, This life of 
Lee by his nephew and cavalry commander is very largely 
based on his private correspondence, through which the Con- 
federate leader gives his own views of events in which he had 
apart. These extracts from his letters partly compensate for 
the lack of any memoirs from Lee’s pen. At all events this 
book undoubiedly contains all that the public will ever pessess 
of General Lee’s personal opinions relative to the conduct of 
the Civil War. 


The Secret of an Empire. The Empress Eugénie. By 
Pierre De Lano. Translated from the French by Ethel- 
red Taylor. 12mo, pp. 270. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25. 


While the centennial years of the French Revolution are 
passing there is naturally a renewed interest, not only in its 
immediate events, but in the subsequent history of France, es- 
— as related to the fortunes of the Napoleons. M. De 

ano treats of the Empress Eugénie’s career from her mar- 
riage to the downfall of the Empire (with a closing chapter 
referring to the Prince Imperial). The author claims to have 
acquired, by access to unpublished letters, etc., a truer view 
of the woman, as an individual and asa social and political in- 
fluence, than is common as yet. While of considerable seri- 
ous interest, the book as a whole seems to belong to the do- 
man of belles-lettres as much as to history. 


Cicero, and the Fall of the Roman Republic. By J. L. 
Strachan-Davidson, M.A. 12mo, pp. 446. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


The “ Heroes of the Nations” series has been enriched by 
the addition of asomewhat elaborate sketch of ‘‘ Cicero, and 
the Fall of the Roman Republic.”” The author cites authori- 
ties freely and for the most part lets his hero tell his own 
story. When it is added that_he writes appreciatively, we 
have enumerated the prime qualities that a biography of such 
a character as Cicero should possess, we think. The author 
admits that more is known of Cicero than of any other person 
of antiquity, and puts forth no claim to discovery of knowl- 
edge heretofore concealed, but his aim seems to be to present 
the salient events in a great career in their true relations, 
The book is suitably illustrated. 


Famous Leaders Among Men. By Sarah Knowles Bolton. 
12mo, pp. 410. New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.50. 


While Mrs. Bolton’s biographical works are especially 
fitted in matter and style for young readers they furnish en- 
tertainment and valuable résumés to the more mature. I: her 
last volume she gives a straightforward narrative history, en- 
livened by numerous anecdotes, of ten men of our century 
(excepting Bunyan), leaders in war, reform, or religion. The 
list includes Napoleon, Nelson, Wendell Phillips, Beecher, 
General Sherman, Phillips Brooks, Bunyan, Thomas Arnold 
and Charles Kingsley. There are portraits of all,—those of 
the American men being particularly good. 


Recollections of Sixteen Presidents By Richard W. 
Thompson. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 488. Indianapolis: 
Bowen-Merrill Company. $6. (Subscription.) 


Aman who has seen and known every President except 
the first two is a rarity in these United States ; that has been 
the privilege of Col R. W. Thompson, of Indiana. His history 
of successive administrations has all the charm, therefore, 
that attaches to personal, first-hand information. Col. Thomp- 
son was a member of Congress when John Quincy Adams had 
a seat in the House of Representatives, and his description of 
the scene in the House during the controversy over the right 
of petition is most vivid and effective. Col. Thompson ends 
his narrative with the administration of Lincoln, though he 
might have continued it to the present time with profit to his 
readers, we have no doubt. He is remembered by the general 

ublic as Secretary of the Navy in the cabinet of Presijent 
ayes. 


John Brown and His Men. By Richard J. Hinton. 12mo, 
‘pp. 752. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
$1.50. 


This is the twelfth and last volume in the “* American Re- 
formers” series. It differs from other biographies of John 
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Brown in that more detailed information concerning his jour- 
neyings is given, while sketches are added of all his principal 
men. The appendix contains much documentary matter of his- 
torical value. The author was a newspaper correspondent in 
Kansas at the beginning of Brown's career there. Many por- 
traits are given, each of which is said to be authentic. 


Life and Letters of Erasmus: Lectures delivered at Ox- 
ford 1893-94. By J. A. Froude. 8vo, pp. 433. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


The author professes that his main purpose in the publica- 
tion of these lectures is to lead toa study of the writings of 
Erasmus by historical readers.’ It is to be hoped that his 
efforts will prove successful; for after a perusal of the lect- 
ures oné can hardly resist Mr. Froude’s conclusion that the 
state of Europe just before the Reformation can best be under- 
stood by viewing it through the eyes of Erasmus. At any 
rate, Mr. Froude himself was a student of that period whose 
opinions are entitled to consideration. The recent death of 
this historian takes away an Englishman eminent not only as 
a scholar but also as a w,iter. Our readers will find a por- 
trait of Mr. Froude in another department of thisissue of the 
REVIEW. 


The Sherman Letters. Edited by Rachel Sherman Thorn- 
dike. Octavo, pp. 406. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3. 


Few more interesting personalities than those of the two 
brothers, General and Senator Sherman, have ever appeared 
in American public life. Aside from the personal interest, 
their correspondence, covering the ever.tful period in our his- 
tory which began in 1837 and ended only in 1891, throws much 
light on public measures and events of the very first im- 
portance. In typographical features the book is most credit- 
able. . 


Life of Mary Monholland, One of the Pioneer Sisters of 
the Order of Mercy in the West. By a Member of 
the Order. 12mo, pp. 183. Chicago: J. S. Hyland 
& Company. 

Mary Monholland was born in Ireland about 1816 and died 
in Iowa in 1888. Her life in Chicago, in the hospitals of the 
Civil War and in Iowa, as a Sister of Mercy from the time 
when that order first took root in the West, seems to have been 
noble and devoted. Her story of sacrifice and religious faith 
has been plainly and appreciatively told, very largely in an 
anecdotal style. 


TRAVEL, FOREIGN LIFE AND OUT-DOOR ESSAYS. 


By Arthur H. Smith. Second 
edition, revised. Octavo, pp. 342. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $2. 


Chinese Characteristics. 


The first edition of this work was published in Shanghai 
in 1890, and had a large circulation in China and the East. 
Mr. Smith has had for more than two decades experience as a 
missionary of the ‘American Board”’ in China, and his work 
has given Cs nigegs for a study of the family life of the 
people in their own homes. A residence in the smaller, in- 
terior communities has led the author to the belief that ‘ next 
to the family we must regard the village as the unit of Chinese 
social life,” and it is from the standpoint of the village that 
his papers are written The author has avoided too rapid 

eneralization and the effort to be unduly comprehensive ; 
lis essays may be regarded as ‘‘ studies in induction, in which 
many particulars taken from the experience not of the writer 
only but of various other individuals at various times are 
grouped.”” Mr. Smith’s conclusion of the whole matter is 
that the needs of China to-day are character and conscience 
and that she will gain these satisfactorily only through the 
influence of Christian civilization, but throughout the book 
the reader will find very little of the missionary plea; the 
author has wisely considered it better to offer simply the 
report of'an unprejudiced observer. A few representative 
chapter headings are ‘‘ Economy,” “ Leggy * ar for Accuracy,” 
“Absence of Nerves,” ‘Filial Piety,” ‘‘ Mutual Suspicion,” 
“Benevolence,” ‘Polytheism, Pantheism, Atheism,” etc. 
Mr. Smith’s style is direct and competent. His work im- 
presses one as of genuine value and at this particular time, 
when the eyes of the world are regarding the whole Oriental 
situation, it will be of unusual interest. Sixteen excellent 
full-paged illustrations are given. 


Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. Two 
vols. 12mo, pp. 699. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. $4. 


A portion, but om a small portion, of the contents of 
these volumes appeared originally in the Atlantic Monthly. 
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Mr.: Hearn resided in Japan for about four years, and found 
among the great common people a life of surpassing charm to 
the foreign observer and one “that forces him sometimes to 
doubt whether the course of our Western progress is really in 
the formof moral development.” It can hardly be expected 
that all his readers will agree with Mr. Hearn's cony:.iion 
* that Japan has nothing to gain by conversion to Christianity, 
either morally or otherwise, but very much to lose.” In the 
adjective ‘‘ Unfamiliar” of his title, the author refers to the 
real thought and inner motives of the Japanese people, and 
also to classes and regions that have not yet come under the 
domination of Western agnosticism and civilization. Mr. 
Hearn writes in easy and graceful language and with an en- 
thusiasm which becomes, perhaps, a little monotonous in the 
course of two considerable volumes. Japanese temple service, 
religious customs and emotions in general; superstitions, 
especially those relating to the fox; social and domestic life, 
** women’s Hair” and * The Japanese Smile,’’ are among the 
topics Sas treated. This work, like Mr. Smith’s, has 
appeared at a very fortunate time. 


Across Asia on a Bicycle. The Journey of Two Ameri- 
can Students from Constantinople to Peking. By 
Thomas Gaskell Allen, Jr., and William Lewis 
Sachtleben. 12mo, pp 234. New York: The Cent- 
ury Co. $1.50. 


The narrative of our two enterprising young American 
students who traveled on their wheels across the continent of 
Asia is very oe reprinted from the pages of the Cent- 
ury Magazine. Many of the illustrations from photographs 
by the authors are reproduced in the volume. The book 
records only a part, but probablv the most novel and advent- 
urous part, of the young gentlemen's trip. In the three years 
of their traveling they covered more than fifteen thousand 
miles on the bicycles alone, which is said to be the longest 
continuous land journey ever made around the world. The 
authors are educated men and their account is attractive in 
style as well as in its entertaining adventures. Of special in- 
terest are the records of the ascent of Mt. Ararat and of a 
brief, informal interview with Li-Hung-Chang. There is a 
mg engraving from a portrait of the prime minister sent by 

im to the authors. 


Tie Mountains of California. By John Muir. 12mo, pp. 
381. New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 


The publishers state that the author of this book guided 
Ralph Waldo Emerson yes, the Yosemite Valley, and that 
Emerson remarked of him, ‘‘ he is more wonderful than Tho- 
reau.’* Mr. Muir was born in California, and has closely 
studied the mountains of his native State in their varying as- 
pects and in their less accessible retreats. He writes as anat- 
uralist, but in good literary style, of their glaciers, forests, 
storms, animal and plant life. The last chapter, upon the 
‘bee pastures,” is one of the most interesting. The volume 
is one which yields the reader valuable information in the 
form of excellent description and narrative of personal ad- 
venture. There are more than fifty varying illustrations. 


A Florida Sketch-Book. By Bradford Torrey. 16mo, pp. 
242, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Torrey, after producing several books of out-door 
lore gleaned from walks in various parts of New England, 
went to Florida for new material somewhat as John Bur- 
rouchs migrated to“ Fiesh Fields’ in England. His latest 
volume, written in easy narrative style, contains ten essays 
some of them reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly. Birds an 
flowers receive a large share of attention, but some notice is 
given of the features of landscape, the characteristics of the 
natives, points of historic interest, etc. Mr. Torrey’s books 
are excellent winter reading, both for those who have a taste 
for natural history and for those who simply enjoy a well- 
written record of out-door ramblings. 


From Blomidon to Smoky, and Other Papers. 
Bolles. 16mo, pp. 273. 
& Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Bolles is another of that considerable group of New 
England men and women who have observed and recorded in 
the spirit of the poet-naturalist, the landscape, vat life and 
animal life of their region, or of other sections of the country. 
Of the thirteen papers of his volume the first four. which 
were his latest work, are reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly 
and relate to travels in Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. The 
other essays, which are reprinted from various magazines, 
deal with the birds of New England, and include special 
studies of “Barred Owls in Captivity,” “Birds at Yule- 
Tide,” and “‘The Humming Birds of Chocurua”™ (in the 
White Mountains). The paper on ‘Sapsuckers and Their 
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Guests ” contains one of the closest out-door studies of bird- 
life which has appeared in books of this sort. Mr. Bolles was 
**on duty ” before a red maple tree from 9 A.M. until 6.30 P.M., 
and has arranged chronologically more than one hundred and 
thirty items of bird happening which he observed during that 
period. ‘These papers make a worthy addition to an already 
extensive literature of the same nature. 


The Pearl of India. By Maturin M. Ballou. 12mo, pp. 
344, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.50. 


Mr. Ballou has visited in most parts of the Continental and 
island world and his list of books of travel is an extended one. 
In the preface to his last publication he writes of Ceylon, 
“The Pearl of India,” “it is safe to say no point presents 
more varied attractions to the observant _traveler, more 
thoroughly exhibits and depicts equatorial life, or addresses 
itself more directly to the delicate appreciation of the artist. 
botanist, antiquarian, general scientist and sportsman.” | The 
volume appears to be as —— as Mr. Ballou’s ‘Story 
of Malta’ (though there is much less matter of historical 
interest), and this is excellent commendation. 


Among the Tibetans. By Isabella Bird Bishop, F.R.G.S. 
12mo, pp. 159. New York ; Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1. 

A plainly-written narrative of a woman's travel among 
the mountains of Tibet. Attention is given to personal inci- 
dents of the trip, to climate and natural features, but especially 
to the peculiar customs and life of the natives. Mr. Edward 
Whymper has furnished a score or so of illustrativns. 


The Artof Wing Shooting. A Practical Treatise on the 
Use of the Shot-Gun. By William Bruce Leffingwell. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 192. Chicago: Rand, McNally & 
Co. 50 cents. 


Mr. Leffingwell is a well-known writer upon topics of 
interest tosportsmen. In his present work he treats prac- 
tically the choice and care of guns, position and aiming, 
pigeon shooting and inanimate target shooting (giving rules 
for contest in these two forms of sport). _He devotes separate 
chapters to “‘ Women as Shooters” and to notice of some 

rominent American trap shooters. The volume is liberally 
illustrated. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES, 


Childhood in Literature and Art. By Horace E. Scud- 


der. 12mo, pp. 253. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Sendder has long been specially interested in the 
literature of childhood, both as a student of its nature and in- 
fluence and as a writer of fiction for young people, including 
the widely circulated ‘‘ Bodley Books.” His present volume 
after an introductory chapter includes eight studies, giving a 
view of childhood “In Greek and Roman Literature,” ‘In 
Hebrew Life and Literature,” ‘“‘In Early Christianity,” “In 
Mediwval Art,” “In English Literature and Art,” “In 
French and German Literature,” “In American -Literar 
Art” and in the work of Hans Christian Andersen. Althoug! 
Mr, Scudder traces the subject through so long a period, it is 
largely in order to explain and support the statement that we 
are ‘justified in believing childhood to have been discovered 
at the close of the last century. The child has now become so 
common that we scarcely consider how absent he is from the 
earlier literature. Men and women are there, lovers, maid- 
ens and youth, but these are all with us still. The child has 
been added to the dramatis persone .of modern literature.”* 
Mr. Scudder makes and obser: es the distinction between lit- 
erature which presents the child as an object_of interest to 
the mature mind and that which is intended to reach the 
mind of the child himself. Comparatively little critical study 
has been given to these topics. Mr. Scudder’s essays are 
written in pure and living English; though they trace only 
the broad aspects of the subject they will interest the student 
of comparative literature, and they ought to be fascinating 
reading to all lovers of childhood. 


Studies in Folk-Song and Popular Poetry. By Alfred M. 
Williams. 12mo, pp.329. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co. $1.50. 


The first essay in Mr. Williams’ volume is devoted to 

*“ American Sea Songs” and first appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly. Several of the following ten studies are also re- 
rinted from American periodicals. Mr. Williams tells some- 
ing about the “ folk-songs” of Roumania, of Hungary, of 
Lower Brittany and Poitou, and about some old Portuguese 


ballads. The other chapters include essays upon ‘ Lady 
Nairne and Her Songs,” ** William Thom, the Weaver Poet,” 
and **Sir Samuel Ferguson and Celtic Poetry.’ Most of the 
studies are made more interesting and real by liberal exem- 
plification of the poetry which is being explained and criti- 
cised. The foreign songs are given in translation. Mr. Will- 
iams has apparently written about subjects which were of 
genuine human interest to him and he has treated them with 
excellent taste. The volume will be very acceptable to all 
readers who find satisfaction in the poetry which expresses 
and lives in the hearts of the common people. Mr. Williams 
is the author of **Sam Houston and the War of Independeuce,” 
issued not long ago, and of ‘* The Poets and Poetry of Ireland.” 


Familiar Letters of Henry David Thoreau. Edited by F, 
B. Sanborn. 12mo, pp. 495. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


Though not a little harsh and incompetent criticism of 
Thoreau still continues, the circle of admirers of the Walden 
‘* Poet-Naturalist*’ widens year by year. In 1865 a small col- 
lection of his letters was issued, edited by Emerson. This 
collection hardly did justice to all the gga of Thoreau’s 
peculiar and somewhat baffling personality. Admirers of his 
genius often refer those who conceive of him as merely a rude 
and rather chilly hermit, to his reform papers, especially to 
the speech on John Brown. Many of the familiar letters now 
edited by Mr. Sanborn are fitted to correct one-sided opinions, 
and the * Essay on Love and Chastity,” included in the corre- 
spondence with Mr. Harrison Blake, is an especially delicate 
and noble utterance of a sensitive thinker. Four likenesses of 
Thoreau are extant. The one given as frontispiece in this 
book is less known than it should be, says Mr. Sanborn, “and 
shows his aquiline features as his comrades of the wood and 
mountains saw him—not weakened by any effort to bring 
him tothe standard of other men in garb or expression.” The 
artist, Mr? Walter Ricketson, knew Thoreau and was the son 
of a New Bedford gentleman whose correspondence with 
Thoreau forms a part of the contents of this volume. The book 
is thoroughly indexed. . 


From Chaucer to Tennyson. By Henry A. Beers. 12mo, 
pp. 318. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. $1. 


_ Some months ago Proféssor Beers gave the public a collec- 
tion of admirable short stories. His last issued work belongs 
to the domain of criticism and the history of literature. “* From 
Chaucer to Tennyson” is one of the five volumes for the re- 

uired reading of the *‘ Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 

ircle* this year, all of which have been noticed in this de- 
partment of the Review. Considerations of space have com- 
pelled Professor Beers to confine himself to a history of En- 
glish belles-lettres, to omit the Anglo-Saxon literature and the 
vernacular literature of the Scotch before Burns. He has 
followed in general the division into periods adopted in Mr. 
Brooke's “Primer of English Literature,” and has appended 
a short reading course to each of the eight chapters. epre- 
sentative selections from thirty authors are grouped by them- 
selves in an appendix of some seventy-five pages, and a 
thorough index adds to the usefulness of the book. The full-page 
ortrait of Shakespeare and lesser portraits of nearly thirty 
inglish writers are excellent and will help the reader to dis- 
tinguish and remember the successive periods. Professor 
Beers’ story is necessarily told in broad outlines, but he so 
treats the salient facts as to interpret their meaning and show 
their place in the general development of English iceniere. 
and writes in a style which is entertaining without sacrificing 
its purpose of imparting sound knowledge. 


William Shakspere. A Study in Elizabethan Literature. 
By Barrett Wendell. 12mo, pp. 439. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 


Mr. Wendell being both a student and a creator of litera- 
ture, but not, so far as appears from his writings, a philolo- 
gist, might be considered to represent at Harvard a class of 
our younger — professors, to which Professor Matthews, 
of Columbia, Professor Beers, of Yale, Professor Perry, of 
Princeton, and others elsewhere belong. These men, to a 

reater or less extent, perpetuate the spirit and fulfill the 
unctions of the old-time professors of belles-lettres. The 
purpose of the new volume upon Shakspere—the outgrowth 
of college lectures—is the common one of serious criticism, 
but Mr. Wendell bas adopted the attractive and somewhat 
unusual method of attempting ‘* To see Shakspere, so far as it 
is possible at this distance of time, as he saw himself.” 
After chapters discussing the general facts of Shakspere’s 
life, as ordinarily accepted, and “ Literature and the Theatre 
in England till 1587,” the dramas are analyzed separately and 
in chronological order. The sonnets and the other poems are 
also given due attention. Difficult as it is to write anything 
new upon the “myriad-minded,” Professor Wendell’s study 
is fresh and vigorous. The well arranged index makes the 
book more serviceable for the student. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


The Temple Shakespeare. With Preface, Glossary, etc., 
by Israel Gollancz, M.A. ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ” 
and ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Each volume, 45 cents. 


In the ‘*‘ Temple Shakespeare,” of which we have noticed 
the successive volumes, the latest issues are the ‘* Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” and the “* Merchant of Venice.” The frontis- 
pieces give us, respectively, a view of the room in which 
Shakespeare was born, and a view of the Rialto, at Venice. 
The usual introductions, notes and glossaries of this edition 
are included. 


Renaissance and Modern Art. By Wm. H. Goodyear. 
12mo, p». 310. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. $1. 


Mr. Goodyear gives in considerable detail the facts and 
significance of Renaissance painting, architecture and sculpt- 
ure, and the manner in which they developed through the 
intervening centuries into the art of our own time. Special 
chapters are devoted to Raphael, Michael Angelo and to ** Re- 
cent American Art.” This is by no means the first work Mr. 
Goodyear has written upon the history of art. He has excel- 
lent command of the subject and of an able and refined style. 
While the book is prepared especially for the Chautauqua Read- 
ing Circle, from the general interest in its subject-matter and 
the method of treatment, it will doubtless find a much wider 
audience. The volume is particularly noticeable for its great 
wealth of illustration. The frontispiece is a spirited repro- 
duction of Mr. Vedder's ‘Samson ” and several other illustra- 
tions are from photographs of exhibits at the Columbian 
Exposition. 


Abandoning an Adopted Farm. By Kate Sanborn. 16mo, 
pp. 185. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 


Humor, wit, good-natured sarcasm, bits of serious, sensi- 
ble advice found unexpectedly like plums in a pudding, sud- 
den change of subject, very frequent use of anecdote combine 
to make Hiss Sanborn’s sketches spicy reading. She has the 
vitality to disregard the formalities of style, and reading her 
chapters is much like listen ng to a fluent and companionable 
conversationalist. Her ‘‘ abandonment” of the adopted farm 
was only for a more desirable country location, so that the 
breeziness of rural life pervades this book as it did the prede- 
cessor of like name. 


Character Studies, with Some Personal Recollections. 
By Frederick Saunders. 12mo, pp. 177. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. $1. 


In the quiet style of a bookish man Mr. Saunders has 
written down sketchy ccmment or personal recollections of 
Edward Irving, Anna Jameson, Washington Irving, Bryant, 
Longfellow and Joseph Green Cogswell (the first librarian of 
the Astor Library). Mr. Saunders has command of clear, 
graceful language, and he enlivens many pages with relation 
of pleasant anecdote. The atmosphere of a kindly nat: re, 
appreciating the good, and of a cheerful reminiscence per- 
a these brief memorial sketches. 

Extraits Choisis des uvres de Paul Bourget. Edited by 
Alphonse N. Van Daell. 12mo, pp. 212. Boston. Ginn 
&Co. 85 cents. 

This book is, for the sake of convenience, noticed with a 
translation of ‘Un Saint,” under the heading * Fiction: Trans- 
lations and New Editions.” ' 


FICTION: NEW WORKS. 
Coeur D’Alene. By Mary Hallock Foote. 12mo, pp. 240. 

Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

It was a little more than ten years ago that the magazine 
readers found a new interest in the life of the Western _min- 
ing regions as they followed the history of the ‘‘ Led-Horse 
Claim.” Since that time Mrs. Foote has had an honorable 

lace among our creators of “local fiction.” ‘Coeur 
’Alene,” which first appeared as a serial in the Century 
Magazine, is a story of the labor troubles of 1892 in the min- 
ing district of Northwestern Idaho. Mrs. Foote has not, how- 
ever, used the stirring events connected with the strike and 
riots to deduce any theories of industrial society ; they make 
the rapid development of her plot probable and serve to re- 
veal and intensify the real individualities of the several char- 
acters. Darcie, a young Englishman, is secretly watching 
the affairs of a Coeur D’Alene mine in the interests of its for- 
eign stockholders, who suspect the manager of rascality or at 
east incompetency. _Darcie wins the love of this man’s 
daughter, who is as little as possible like her father. The 
wer of the Miners’ Union—temporarily almost absolute— 
rings affairs to a crisis. Suspicion rests upon the English- 
man and he is compelled to fly secretly, after an attempt has 
been made to assassinate him ; the manager shows himself to 
be weak and unprincipled, and his girl Faith, forced to admit 
this, to her, terrible truth, leaves the scene of the troubles 
with her lover. The fourth principal character is Darcie’s 


mining comvanion,.a hearty, genuine Irishman, never failing 
in fidelity, humor or pluck. The local coloring is realistic 
throughout, and Mrs. Foote has given some charming bits of 
scenic description, but fine writing and love of nature are 
not allowed to obscure the real interests and progress of 
the story. 
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Lourdes. By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest A. Vize- 
telly. 12mo, pp. 486. Chicago: F, Tennyson Neely. 
$1.25. 

Zola’s last novel has run itslengthy course in the columns 
ofthe New York Herald, and now appears in various book edi- 
tions. As an issue in Neely’s ‘International Library,” it is 
clearly printed and well bound. Much controversy has raged 
about the novel, in part renewing the general discussion as to 
the aims and methods of Zolaism in fiction-writing, and in 
part as to the attitude of the author toward the specific sub- 
ject of miraculous healed As to the latter point Zola’s 
rationalistic view has called forth much opposition from rep- 
resentatives of the Catholic faith. In subject matter, in a 
style which unites a broad, sweeping view with great elabo- 
ration of detail, in the very division into events of the “ First 
Day,” ‘‘ Second Day,” etc., the story exemplifies a statement 
of criticism that Zola is a producer of great modern prose 
epics, rather than a scientific student of humanity, or a 
novelist in the usual sense. It occurred to Zola that Lourdes 
furnished material for the sort of novel he wished to write 
—‘‘a novel in which great masses of men can be shown 
in motion . . , a novel, the subject of which stirred u 
my philosophical ideas.” He accordingly made his usu 
careful studies at first-hand, found that here was a new ex- 
emplification of our terrestrial illusion—that ‘“‘ Lourdes, the 
Grotto, the cures, the miracles are indeed the creation of that 
need of Lie, that necessity for credulity, whichis a character- 
istic of human nature.” Here “in aword . is the story 
of the foundation of all religions.” So passing through the 
stages of suggestion and generalized conception, the new 
novel became a fact. 


My Lady Rotha. A Romance. By Stanley J. Weyman 
12mo, pp. 384. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.25. 


It is a common trick of the reviewing trade to declare 
that the latest book of an author is one of the best he has 
written. This seems to be the real truth, however, as to Mr 
Weyman’s * My Lady Rotha.” This romance still carries us 
back to the seventeenth century, but the scenes and characters 
are Germanic instead of French. As in other novels the 
author has chosen the autobiographic form of fiction and the 
story is told by the steWard of the Countess of Heritzburg, a 
domain in a nook of the Thuringian Forest. The reader is 
swept on through chapter after chapter of most stirring 
events, through scenes of excitement and danger ; he lives in 
these times of war and religious tumult, among most real 
men and women, whether they are such historic figures 
as Tilly and Gustavus Adolphus—for it is the period of the 
Thirty Years’ War—or the creations of Mr. Weyman’s-imagi- 








pation entirely. The account does not lead quite up to the 
battle of Liitzen, but seven times the steward had seen the 
great Swedish king and gained the memory of a_ ‘sovereign 
and soldier without a rival, modest in sunshine and undaunted 
in storm.” The description of the romance is so vivid, the 
action so rapid that it is difficult to find a convenient stopping 
place. Not afew critics deny to the historical romance the 
right to be, but readers who enjoy this style of fiction at all 
are grateful that a new master of its method has arisen. The 
illustrations really assist in re-creating the spirit of the by- 
gone century which they picture. 


Young West. A Sequel to Looking Backward. By Solo- 
mon Schindler. 12mo, pp. 283. Boston: Arena Pub- 


lishing Company. $1.25. 

“Young West,’ a posthumous son of Mr. Bellamy’s 
“Julian West,” tells the story of his own life in the twenty- 
first century in such manner as to present a picture of a state 
and society (American, of course) under the guidance of a 
successful Nationalism. The book is intended primarily to 
answer the questions now raised as to the practical, detailed 
working of socialistic schemes. A large space is given to the 
period of the hero’s education ; so wisely was this conducted 
that ‘Young West” finally reached the Presidency, though 
in those coming days elections will never turn around a man 
except as representative of a principle. The quality of thought 
will be secular, with a tendency toward agnosticism ; men 
will serve three years in the industrial army : contribution to 
society’s welfare will be compulsory for both sexes, but the 
citizen will be permitted to choose his occupation. In mechan- 
ical execution the publishers have struck out along new lines. 
The text is, as usual, printed with black ink on a white ground, 
but around it is a colored margin about an inch wide—biue or 
green or yellow, to suit the purchaser's wish. The innovation 
is based upon hygienic reasons, being intended to lessen the 
strain upon the eyes in reading. 


Gerald Ffrench’s Friends. By George H. Jessop. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 240. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


50 cents. 

Mr. Jessop’s hero, ‘‘Gerald Ffrench,”’ who serves to con- 
nect and unify the six short stories of this volume, was a jour- 
nalist upon the Pacific Coast from 1873 to 1878. This occupa- 
tion gave him excellent opportunity to study the peculiarities 
of the Irish colony in California Through his experience Mr. 
Jessop presents some of the “ most characteristic types of the 
native Celt of the original stock—as yet unmixed in blood, but 
modified by new surroundings and a different. civilization.” 
We are given much of the Irish brogue, a good deal of humor, 
pathos is not lacking, and here and there crop out episodes of 
tragedy or romance. The reader is, however, impressed by 
the realistic quality of the stories, and Mr. Jessop states in his 
preface that all of the incidents are ‘‘ based on fact, and sev- 
eral of them are mere transcripts from actual life.”” The 
volume is readable throughout and makes an excellent ad- 
dition to our California local fiction. It is dedicated to Prof. 
Brander Matthews, with whom the author has once or twice 
collaborated. 


Norseland Tales. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 12mo, 
pp. 247. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
Professor Boyesen has grouped together four of his books 

as a *“* Norseland Series,”’ the other volumes of the series being 

‘*The Modern Vikings,” ‘‘ Against Heavy Odds,” and ‘“ Boy- 

hood in Norway.” The ‘ Tales” include ten st»ries, of which 

three are reprinted from The Youth’s Companion and Harp- 
er’s Young People. Professor Boyesen is so familiar with all 
phases of Norse life that the stories do not lack variety, 
though they all have something of the Northern spirit—cour- 
age, vigor, contact with nature or lively imagination “ Little 

Alvida” is the story, “‘ known to every Norwegian boy and 

irland ... regarded asakind of classic by the Norse child- 

ood,” of a five year old girl who plays harmlessly with a big 
bear while left alone in the forest. ‘‘ The Sun’s Sisters” is 
based on a Lapland fairy tale. In theother stories the Nor- 
wegian boy figures largely ; not always in the homeland, but 
alsoin America oron the Continent of Europe. The book is es- 
pecially adapted to young readers, but it offers entertain- 
ment to older people. Seven illustrations are given. 


The Chase of Saint-Castin, and Other Stories of the French 
in the New World. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
16mo, pp. 266. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.25. 

The sources of Mrs. Catherwood'smaterial and her gen- 
eral style of treatment are familiar to readers who keep in 
touch with current American fiction. The seven short stories 
of her latest volume deal with the early French settler, 
whether peasant or of high a from Quebec to Illinois, 
with the Indian and the half-breed, and, to some extent, with 
the contact of these elements with the English. The local 
color is supplied both by the description of nature and by the 
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setting forth of customs and superstitions. Romantic aspects 
of war and of love in provincial and virgin commuuities 
in large part create the atmosphere of the stories. ‘* Wolfe's 
Cove” gives some vivid description of the silent night prep- 
— and the successful storming of Quebec by the Britis 
in 1759. 
Danvis Folks. By Rowland E. Robinson. 16mo, pp. 
349. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. $1.25. 


The same characters appear in this book whose history 
Mr. Robinson partially related in ‘‘ Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and 
‘*Sam Lovel’s Camps.” All the chapters save the first are re- 
published from Forest and Stream. The book is scarcely a 
novel, but rather a series of short, closely-connected sketches, 
written less for the sake of the story than to record the 
‘**manners, customs and speech in vogue fifty or sixty years 
ago in certain parts of New England.” Danvis is a village in 
the Green Mountain State, and its inhabitants so far as Mr. 
Robinson presents them speak in a most pronounced Yankee 
dialect. They are humble folk, ‘‘ genuine characters,” whose 
acquaintance is well worth making. When not using dialect, 
the author writes in natural, narrative style. A few chapter 
headings may make clearer the atmosphere of the sketches: 
*Gran’ther Hill’s Pa'tridge,’’ ‘‘The Country Post Office,” 
‘The Paring-Bee,”’ “The Hunting of the Wolf,” ‘‘A Raising- 
Bee,”’ etc., etc. Asa matter of course one chapter is descrip- 
tive of the famous old New England “ training-day.” 


The Untempered Wind. By Joanna E. Wood. 12mo, 
pp. 314. New York: J. Selwin:Tait & Sons. $1. 


There is no list of writings opposite the title page of this 
book. ‘“*The Untempered ind” is, according to the pub- 
lishers’ information, the first work of a young Canadian lady. 
As such it shows elements of great strength, and it is per se 
one of the most serious efforts of the season in its particular 
style of fiction. Miss Wood has chosen a theme somewhat re- 
sembling that of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter * The story is mainly 
concerned with the barbaric treatment of a woman who has 
offended the social law, by the people of a “cruel, s-rdid, bab- 
bling little village”; of this woman’s growth in_nobility 
through suffering and through affection for her child, and of 
fidelity to her never-returning betrayer. Besides the heroine 
and her persecutors several young men who are drawn irre- 
aL to love her are principal characters. Miss Wood has 
described in very careful detail the socia), domestic and relig- 
ious life of asmall rural community, and she is excellent in 

icturing the moods of nature and the progress of the seasons. 

t is doubtful whether a poor and uneducated village girl, even 
if assaintly as ‘‘Myron Holder” is supposed to be, would 
naturally use some of the more refined phrases attributed to 
her. Miss Wood insists upon the painful side of matters very 
often ; her story is of the “ sadness and futility of life,” andits 
agngstic tendency is shown by her. use, in propria persona, of 
such an expression as ‘‘The eunervating doctrine of depend- 
ence upon supernatural help.’ Death has so prominent and 
frequent a place in the story that the truth of its pathos, 
though Miss Wood never treats it without a deep human feel- 
ing, must almost necessarily be weakened. 


Sweet Clover. A Romance of the White City. By Clara 
Louise Burnham. 16mo, pp. 411. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


It was inevitable that some fiction writer should use the 
events and scenes of the ‘‘ White City’ as background fora 
story. Clara Louise Burnham, author of ‘No Gentleman,” 
‘“* A Sane Lunatic,” anda half dozen other works of fiction, 
has done this in a pleasant way. Her volume is not a guide 
book to the great Fair, but is a graceful and cleverly told 
double love story in which figures a youthful Harvard gradu- 
ate, two charming sisters of a Hyde Park (Chicago) family, 
and several other people, distinctly Americans, who find a por- 
tion of their fate while visitors to the wonders of the ‘‘ Court 
of Honor ” the Midway Plaisance, etc. Happiness prevails. 


A House in Bloomsbury. By Mrs. Oliphant. 12mo, pp. 
806. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s story deals with a middled aged scholar 
in the a of the British Museum, with his daughter 
Dora, of fifteen or sixteen, and with some of their neighbors in 
or near the house in Bloomsbury [London]. The plot is a 
rather complicated one and gives opportunity for more or 
less old fashioned mystery and pathos, but it is not improb- 
able. The story is told naturally, without any bloodshed ; it 
“turns out’ satisfactorily and may be considered a good ex- 
ample of a type of English domestic novel now—perhaps un- 
fortunately—not relatively common. 


The Cook and the Captive ; or, Attalus the Hostage. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 12mo, pp. 246. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. $1.25. 


In this story Miss Yonge goes back to the France of the 
early part of the sixth century, a place and a time which pre- 
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’ gent interesting racial and religious contrasts. The tale is 
founded on history and relates the captivity of Attalus, asmall 
grandson of the great Bishop Gregory, of Tours, and his res- 
cue by the devoted slave Leo. Young readers will be inter- 
ested in learning what sort of surroundings the chiidren of 
those ancient days had. W. S. Stacey has furnished five illus- 
trations. 
The Matchmaker. A Novel. By L. B. Walford. 12mo, 
pp. 489. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

A novel of our time dealing with life on an old-fashioned 
estate in Scotland, ‘The plot is not too complicated and the 
drawing of widely varying characters is well executed. The 
story ends with a happy love match, after the murder of one 
of the principal woman characters, the youngest daughter of 
an ancient Scotch family, whose natural emotions have been 
warped by false education ; and the suicide of her murderer— 
a peasant lover whose passion had been reciprocated. 

The Robb’s Island Wreck, and Other Stories. By Lynn 

R. Meekins. 16mo, pp. 192. Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 

_ The story which gives its title to the volume is a bit of 
guiet pathos with the scene laid at one of our Atlantic Coast 
life-saving stations. Most of the remaining seven tales form 
aseries relating the ups and downs of political life in a quiet 
rural county. A main quality of Mr, Meekins’ stories is their 
naturalness ; they are told with a pleasant humor and with 
no straining for effect, and they are genuinely American. 

A Husband of NoImportance. By Rita. 32mo, pp. 186. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents. 

_ This latest issue in the “ Incognito Library ” is a clever 
bit of analysis of certain social elements in contemporary 
London. Mrs. Hex Rashleigh is one of the ‘new women,” 
intellectual and literary, who has habitually considered her 
husband as a mere cipher in the world of those who achieve. 
He writes a successful drama, going to the heart of the woman 
question, and thereby wins her respect and admiration. 

An A'tar of Earth. By Thymol Monk.  16mo, pp. 233. 

New York: G. P. Putsam’s Sons. $1. 

This story belongs to that large class of current novels 
written in an imaginative, rather dreamy and unreal style, 
and closing with the tragic death of asuffering woman. The 
setting is English, 

The Little Book Man. By J. Fowler Willing. 

264. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. $1. 

An American religious novel, especially for young read- 
ers, directed against the methods and influence of Jesuitism. 
Mike Moriarty, Alderman. By A. 8S. Phinx. Paper. 

12mo, pp. 259, New York: Columbia Publishing 


Company. 60 cents. 

A very timely and able exposé. under guise of fiction, of 
actual occurrences in the recent history of Tammany misrule 
in New York. We guess that A. S. Phinx is a journalist who 
once held a local office. 

Told in Whispers. By Leigh H. Irvine. Paper. 12mo, 
pp. 228. New York: The Crown Publishing Com- 
pany. 50 cents. ‘ 

Half Brothers. By Hesba Stretton. Paper. 12mo, pp. 
490. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 50 


cents. 


12mo, pp. 


The Old, Old Story. A Novel. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 


12mo, pp. 496. J.B. Lippincott Company. $i. 

Miss Hurd; An Enigma. By Anna Katharine Green. 
Paper. 12mo, pp. 357. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 50 cents. 

The Artificial Mother ; A Marital Fantasy. By G. H. P 
12mo, pp. 81. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
75 cents. 

Unto the Fourth Generation : One Solution of the Negro 
Problem. By Elizabeth Leal Blakely. Paper, 12mo, 
pp. 125. 

FICTION: TRANSLATIONS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

A Saint. By Paul Bourget. Translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. 16mo, pp. 82. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $1. 


__ M. Bourget’s recent visit to the United States and his 
critical comments upon our American life, now being pub- 


Catherine de’ Medici. 
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lished, have naturally increased interest in a writer of so 
great eminence. Miss Wormeéley, well known as the trans- 
lator of the “ Comédie Humaine” and of Moliére, has turnea 
into English one vf Bourget’s * Pastels of Men.” “A Saint ” 
is a piece of pure and retiective writing ; simple, delicate and 
moral, not only in tone, but its Meal nature. It is admirably 
adapted to show the calm, idealistic aspect of Bourget’s 
genius and his reaction against naturalistic methods. Under 
the heading “Essays, Criticism and Belles-Lettres,” we list 
a volume of selections from Bourget’s writings, edited by 
Professor Van Daell, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. It includes extracts from poetry, criticism, ‘ Pas- 
tels ” and travels, intended to show the range of the author s 
work and the progress of his literary development. The 
most interesting portion, however, is an autobiographical 
sketch of ten or twelve pages, which M. Bourget wrote 
especially for this book while in the United States. The nat- 
ure and growth of the author’s individual genius are lucidly 


PAUL BOURGET. 


explained. At fifteen Bourget had devoured all the novels of 


Balzac and Stendhal, ‘‘ Madame Bovary” ad “ Fleurs du 
Mal,” and knew by heart the two volumes of Alfred de Mus- 
set’s poems. Shakespeare was a still earlier acquaintance. 
At thirty years of age, after ten years of literary endeavor, he 
was in despair because of the fruitlessness of his efforts. He 
made a diagnosis of his literary disease, and found a cure in 
the adoption of the method which gave immediate success to 
the ‘‘ Essais d+ Psychologie Contemporaine,” and which he 
has not found necessary to change essentially in later years— 
the ‘* méthode d’analyse intérieure,”’ 


By Honoré de Balzac. Translated 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 12mo, pp. 421. 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 
Miss Wormeley’s diligence has now given to the English 


reading public translations of nearly a score and a half of 


Balzac’s novels. ‘“ Catherine de’ Medici” found its placein the 
reat ‘* Comédie Humaine ” among the Philosophical St udies. 
t exemplifies well Balzac’s great power to work up all the de- 


tails of a subject with intellectual care as well as emotional 


zeal. Before the opening of the novel proper fifty pages are 


given to a historical and critical introduction, in which Balzac 
shows a regard for monarchical principles in general. and his 
belief that ‘no woman, unless it 
has_ suffered from popular error so much as Catherine de’ 


© Brunehaut or Fredegonde, 


Medici.” Not denying that the queen resorted to craft in her 
efforts to strengthen royalty, the novelist declares that she 
was an “extraordinary woman. who had none of the weak- 
nesses of her sex, who lived chaste amid the license of the 
most dissolute court in Europe,” who followed a principle of 
the relation of sovereign to subject which is in accordance 
with the nature of things: ‘‘ Liberty, no; liberties, yes.” 
Balzac’s well-known skill in analyzirtg woman character and 
his marked admiration for Catherine de’ Medici are among 
the sources of strength in the novel. 
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The Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott. Interna- 
tional Limited Edition. W.th Introductory Essays 
and Notes by Andrew Lang. Vols. XXXIII, XXXIV. 
“S , Ronan’s Well.” Octavo, illustrated. Boston : 
Estes & Lauriat. $2.50 each volume. 


The “International Limited Edition” of Scott’s novels 
oes steadily forward. Mr. Lang’s editorial introduction to 
Fhe last issue contains the usual felicitous mingling of anec- 
dote, personal criticism and quoted opiuion, as to the origin 
and value ofthe work. In Scott’s ownintroduction there is an 
interesting explanation—almost perhaps to be called defense— 
of reasons for turning aside from pure and historical romance 
celebrare domestica facta. Each volume has a glossary ap- 
ended. Among the ten etchings which constitute very largely 
he charm of this edition of the novel are the subjects of 
** Hannah Irwin's Bedside,” ‘Clara and Her Brother,” ‘St. 
Ronan’s Village ’ and ** Preparing for the Duel.” 


The Abbé Daniel. From the French of André Theuriet, 
by Helen B. Dole. 16mo, pp. 204 New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 


A charming bit of idyllic sentiment in which we become 
acquainted with the contrasting but a leasant charac- 
ters of the French farmer and his daughter, the young French 
soldier and the French priest. The setting is rural and do- 
mestic and the style admirably simple and finished. Such 

ure, imaginative writing as this from the same national 
iterature which produces ‘ La Béte humaine” cautions one 
against dogmatic criticism of French literary genius. A 
holiday appearance is given to the book by a photogravure 
frontispiece and twenty-five half-tone illustrations. 


A Monk of the Aventine. By Ernst Eckstein. 12mo, 
pp. 195. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1. 


This story has been translated from the German of Eck- 
stein by Helen Hunt Johnson. It is written in autobio- 
graphical form, in simple and lucid narrative bo which 
preserves the remoteness, the religious intensity of old-time 
monastic thought. The tale, however, deals partly with stir- 
ring events, the revolutionary efforts of certain Roman ele- 
ments to throw off the yoke of the nobility and the German 
Emperor, the part which the humble monk played therein 
and his love for the noble and high-born woman, Julia Col- 
onna, aleader of the forlorn cause. There runs through the 
story the pathos of defeat and of a ser civilization, the 
reflection—‘* Rome is now the sad heap of ruins which it was 
when I first learned to know it.” 


Ravenshoe. By Henry Kingsley. Two vols., 16mo, pp. 
309-300. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


There has never been to our knowledge a satisfactory 
American edition of Henry Kingsley’s novels, and Messrs. 
Scribner's Sons are therefore warranted in producing a neat, 
convenient edition printed from new plates. Of late Mr. 
James Payn and other eminent critics have ventured the 
opinion that the novels of this author would outlive those of 
his brother Charles. Whether that prophecy come true or 
not a new interest has just now been awakened in these pro- 
ductions. * Ravenshoe,” will be followed speedily by “ Austin 
Elliot * and ‘* The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn. ss 
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The School of Life. By Theodore F. Seward. 12mo, pp. 
267. New York: James Pott & Co. $1.50. 


Mr Seward's secondary title is “‘Divine Providence in 
the Light of Modern Science. The Law of Development Ap- 
plied to Christian Living and Christian Thinking.” Readers 
of Lotze will find that the fundamental thought of this vol- 
ume is in accord with that philosopher's conception of the 
universe—as governed in its minutest particular by (mechan- 
ical) law and at the same time working out a Divine will. Mr. 
Seward’s aim is to show how the doctrines of modern science 
—especially of evolution—lead to faith in an immanent God. 
controlli.g every event of every human life. He points out 
the absurdity of those who believe—as so many do—“‘in a gen- 
eral Providence, but deny or doubt its application to par- 
ticulars.”. He a this faith to such high themes as ‘‘ The 
Providential Relation of Individuals to Historic Events,” ‘A 
Divine Plan for Every Life,” ‘‘ A Rational Heaven,” “ Spirit- 
ual Alchemy, or the Law of Growth,” ‘* Prayer in its Relation 
to a Universal Providence,” etc. It will be apparent that the 
work has in certain respects a kinship with Drummond’s 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” Mr. Seward writes 
with no dogmatic purpose, but for the sake of helpful influ- 
ence, and out of the resources of a ege ; clearly and with 
elevated, attractive style. His work is a strong one in the do- 


main of practical religious discussion 
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Jesus the Messiah. By Alfred Edersheim. Author's 
Edition. Octavo, pp. 659. New York: AnsonD.F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.75. 


_This work is an abridgment of the late Dr. Edersheim’s 
“Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.” The author was 
educated in the Jewish faith but was subsequently converted 
to Christianity and became a eeeyman of the Church of 
England. His goueeintanee with Hebrew customs and man- 
ners and with Rabbinical lore were serviceable in preparing 
this history. The account follows the New Testament narra- 
tive quite closely, the aim being so to present the “laws, 
customs, habits, topography of p'aces and situation of temples 
and other historic buildings synchronous with His life on 
earth, that the reader may be transported into that time and 
feel that the a presents a real historical scene.” The 
text is liberally illustrated by Hoffman. 


In the Time of Jesus: Historical Pictures. By Martin 


Seidel, D.D. 16mo, pp. 215. New York: Anson D. 


F. Randolph & Co. 175 cents. 


Dr. Seidel’s work, though much smaller than Dr, Eder- 
sheim’s, is written upon a broader plan. It treats briefly of 
the state of the ‘‘ heathen” world at the time of Christ ; then 
more at length of the Jewish world, as to its land and people, 
sage government, ecclesiastical organization, religious 

ife, its Messianic hope, etc. The author is evangelical, but in 

this volume deals with Jesus chiefly as a “historical and not 
a doctrinal personage.”’ A chonological tabla and an index 
are furnished. 


Hand-Book of the Bible: A Compendium of Facts and 
Curiosities. By Rev. William Turner. 12mo, pp. 
235. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1. 


Mr. Turner has arranged systematically facts regarding 
such matters of Biblical interest as the canon, translations 
thealleged missing books, the Hebrew months, Old Testament 
prophecies relating to Christ, geography of the Bible, precious 
stones, etc.,etc. The matter given in tabular form includes 
the miracles, parables and discourses of Jesus, arranged 
chronologically, names and titles of Christ, etc. An index en- 
ables one to use the volume conveniently, and a few well 
chosen cuts are used, but much of the contents will serve the 
curious rather than the studious. 


The New Acts of the Apostles ; or, The Marvels of Mod- 
ern Missions. By Arthur T. Pierson. 12mo, pp. 473. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 


This volume contains, in revised form, a series of lectures 
which the author gave in Scotland last year upon the founda- 
tion of the ‘Duff Missionary Lectureship.” Dr. Pierson is 
among the foremost of American evangelical preachers in 
missionary knowledge and enthusiasm. He writes in an at- 
tractive, spirited style and with deep religious faith, of the 
principal achievements of the missionary movement during 
the past century. A pocket in the cover of the book contains 
a large chromo-lithographic map of the world, and _ chart, 
which show the prevailing religions of the world, their com- 
parative areas and the progress of evangelization. 


Justice and Mercy. Sermons on Penalty and Forgiveness. 
By Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D.D. 12mo, 276 pp. 
Boston : Universalist Publishing House. 75 cents. 


Dr. Shutter is author of the work called ‘‘ Wit and Humor 
of the Bible,” which was noticed in this REVIEW some time 
ago. In the ayaa volume he gathers sixteen sermons 

reached in the pulpit of the ‘‘Church of the Redeemer,” 

inneapolis, within the last few years. They centre about 
the distinctive doctrine of Universalism, the first being an 
attack upon His Satanic Majesty, under the title ‘‘ The Dis- 
Crowned King of Darkness,” while the second offers opposi- 
tion to ‘‘ Joseph Cook’s Theory of Probation.’ Dr. Shutter's 
thought and re” are clear ; he writes ably and with full 
conviction of the “larger hope.” A portrait of the author 
and a view of his church are given. 


In Love with Love. Four Life-Studies. By James H. 
: West. 16mo, pp. 109. Boston: James H. West. 
50 cents. 


‘* As Natural-as Life.” Studies of the Inner Kingdom. 
By Charles G. Ames. 16mo, pp. 109. Boston : James 
H. West. 50 cents, 


_ _ These small books are written in that spirit of Unitarian- 
ism which finds human life to be of great spiritual significance 
and full of high moral possibilities. Hopeful, comparatively 
inattentive to dogma, they recognize the good in all forms of 
religion and the kinship of men in_needs and aspiration. 
They can hardly fail to be of help to all who love this form of 
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literature. Mr. West is author of ‘‘Uplifts of Heart and 
Will’ and other books of like nature, and Mr. Ames occupies 
the pulpit of the late James Freeman Clarke. 


The Building of Character. By J. R.Miller,D.D. 16mo, 
pp. 273. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 


Dr. Miller has published a number of small books of 
practical Christian counsel, choosing such apt titles as ‘‘ Mak- 
ing the Most of Life,” *“‘ The Every Day of Life,’ etc. Many 
readers have found his writings encouraging and stimulating. 
The central thought of the twenty-three chapters in ‘‘ The 
Building of Character’ is that the highest test and purpose of 
life lie in what we are, not what we do. This is a hackneyed 
theme, but Dr. Miller’s treatment is sincere and vital. The 
cn have made the volume an attractive one exter- 
nally. 


Christianity in the Home. By Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 
16mo, pp. 264. New York: Baker & Taylor Co. $1. 


In these thirty-six chapters Dr. Cuyler writes, as usual, 
with a direct and practica a purpose and in a pointed, 
natural style ; not as ascholar, but as a friend who consoles 
and guides. Some of the topics considered are “ Extravagant 
Living,” ‘* The Prayer That Has Power,” ‘‘ When to Keep 
Still,” ‘*‘ The Home Side of the Liquor Question,” ‘* God’s Cure 
for Worrying,” etc. 


The Sanitary Code of the Pentateuch. By the Rev. C. G. 
K. Gillespie, A.K.C., A.C.P. 12mo, pp. 96. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1. 

The twenty-first issue in the series called ‘“‘By-Paths of 
Bible Knowledge.” The analysis is clear and well arranged, 
and is based_upon a study of Rabbinical treatises, Arabic 
Lacey the Koran, and modern sanitary authorities, as well 
as the Pentateuch itself. The particular aim is to explain the 
scientific basis for the detailed regulations of the code. 


Fundamental Problems. By Dr. Paul Carus. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 373. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company. 50 cents. 


The first edition of Dr. Carus’ work contained essays 
which, for the most part, had appeared in editorials in The 
en Court. The second edition is augmented by an appendix 

of about one hundred pages, giving the author’s replies to his 
critics. Dr. Carus’ system is ‘ Positive Monism,”’ based on 
facts and rising through them to abstract ideas. He is a 


sturdy opponent of mysticism, whether it takes the form of 
what is ected called ‘*metaphysics” or of the ‘most 
C) 


modern form of the obsolete method of ontological philoso- 


phy *—agnosticism. 

Rey. David Devine, D.D., and the Devil ; or, The Devil in 
His Own Defense. By Richard McAllister Orne. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 199. Savannah, Ga.: Published by 


the Author. 50 cents. 

Mr. Orme introduces his readers to a Devil who discusses, 
with considerable wit and logic, and in a kindly spirit, some 
knotty theological and Biblical questions, and pronounces 
himself to have been a mere instrument of Providence in the 
temptation of Job and of Jesus. The Devil entertains Dr. 
Devine, and may perhaps entertain others not favored with 
apersonal interview. The book is rather spicy and humorous. 


EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


Talks on Pedagogics : An Outline of the Theory of Con- 
centration. By Francis W. Parker. 12mo, pp. 507. 
New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. $1.50 


The privergicet experiments and methods of the Cook 
County Normal School, Chicago, are widely known amorg 
American teachers. These newly issued ‘ Talks * of its prin- 
cipal were originally given to teachers at the Chautauqua As- 
poy f a few years ago. They have been revised with the 
aim of fitting them for close text-book study, and present a 
detailed discussion of the applications of the author's doctrine 
of “Concentration,”—a doctrine, according to Colonel Par- 
ker’s preface, resting upon the psychology of Herbart and the 
teachings of Froebel. A fully analyzed table of contents sup- 
plies the place of index, there are marginal headings in heavy 
type, and some forty Loe of ‘‘ Questions and Suggestions” 
form an appendix. e style of the work is open to criticism, 
po is spirited and evidences a high ideal of the teacher’s 
ing. 


The College Woman. 
LL.D. 16mo, pp. 169. New York: 
Taylor Company. $1. 


This may be considered a companion volume to President 
Thwing’s recently issued “ Within College Walls,” which 


By Charles Franklin Thwing, 
The Baker & 
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treated the masculine side of collegiate life. The longest chap- 
ter, upon the “ Principle, Content and Proportion of [the col- 
lege woman's] Studies,” is followed by facts and suggestions 
regarding ‘‘ Environment,” ‘‘ Health,” ‘‘ Methods in Her Ed- 
ucation,” ‘“‘ Demands made by the Community upon Her.” and 
‘“* After her Graduation.” For fifteen years President Thwing 
has studied and written about college life, and his recent 
years of experience at the head of an institution which in- 
cludes a woman’s college, give him ability to treat with fresh- 
ness and efficiency the particular topics of his new book. 


The History of the English Language. By Oliver Farrar 
Emerson, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 415. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25. 


Professor Emerson belongs to that considerable group of 
young American university men who have put themselves 
abreast of modern methods and results in the study of the 
English language. That study, naturally under the leader- 
ship of German scholarship, treats our mother-tongue from 
the standpoint of comparative philology, and, in emphasizing 
the importance of phonetics, introduces something of the ac 

curacy and dignity of physical science. Professor Emerson's 
work, the outgrowth of regular class-room lectures at Cornell 
University, pays special attention to the development of the 
native element in English, treating the ‘‘ Middle English ” 
period with particular fullness, and recognizes largely the 
value of ‘‘phonology as a fundamental adjunct to linguistic 
study.” The subject is divided into the general topics : ‘* The 
Relationship of English to Other Languages,” ‘* The Standard 
Language and the Dialects,” ‘‘The English Vocabulary,” 
“The Principles of English Etymology ” and ‘‘ The History of 
English Inflections.” The history has been designed for college 
classes and teachers and the details of arrangement, including 
a thorough index, are suitable for text-book requirements. No 
progressive student in English philology can afford to leave 
the k unexamined. 


The Hand-Book of Standard or American Phonography. 
By Andrew J. Graham, A.M. New and Revised 
Edition. 12mo, pp. 441. New York: Andrew J. 
Graham & Co. $2.00. 


Mr. Graham published the first edition of his “ Hand- 
book ” of phonography in 1858. The work was based upon the 
English (Pitman) system, but Mr. Graham's results in the labor 
of extension and perfection were so great as to lead to this 
opinion from Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation: ‘What was formerly anomalous no. gives place to 
general ———— and the materials which previously were 
presented in a confused, chaotic way, are reduced to the order 
of science.” Mr. Graham, believing his system would never 
py ents important changes, called it the “Standard.” The test 
of thirty-five years has warranted this faith. The wearing awa 
of the original plates has made necessary a new edition, whic 
contains no change in the principles, but only certain improve- 
ments in presentation. The portion given to ‘* phonetics” has 
been omitted ; the number of illustrations in the text has 
been largely increased, anda phonographic dictionary of forty 
pages has been added. The “* Graham —- ” must impress 
even a casual observer as one in which thought as wellas long 
experience have been expended, not only in the elucidation of 
general principles, but in their practical application to the 
minutest details and to all possible demands of the phono- 
graphic art. Statistics show that more than half the court 
reporters of the United States employ the system, and it has 
had high commendation from authoritative quarters. Mr. 
Graham’s labors in anges aphic interests were not confined 
to this hand-book ; his publishing and journalistic efforts in 
his chosen field were extensive and unwearied to the time of 
his death last spring. 


Physical Laboratory Manual. For Use in Schools and 
Colleges. By H. N. Chute, M.S. 12mo, pp. 230. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 80 cents. 


The course of laboratory work here arranged is in the 
shape of one hundred and thirty-four ‘* problems” gh oe 
experimentation from “* Simple Measurements” to * Light.” 
The problems are such as can be solved by apparatus easily 
obtainable and hints are given as to its construction and 
— * Special attention has been given to the important 
subject of tabulating and working out results, and deriving 
from them proper _ conclusions.’”» A number of reference 
tables are given and a few cuts have been used. 


Conversational Method in French. For the Use of Colleges, 
Academies and Advanced Pupils. By J. Victor 
Plotton. 12mo, pp. 221. Halifax: Published by the 
Author. $1. 


The second part of a ‘‘ Method ” to be completed in three 
parts. The author’s sole purpose is to make the pupil master 
of the spuken French language. Besides considerable matter 
arranged for conversational drill, the volume includes se- 
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lections from claasic French authors, a long alphabetical list 

of idiomatic expressions with English equivalents and exer- 

cises, verbal paradigms and systematized list of irregular and 

defective verbs. The lessons are graded and are entirely in 

French. 

Doktor Luther. Eine Schilderung von Gustav Freytag. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Frank P. 
Goodrich, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 177. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


70 cents. 

*“ Doktor Luther” was the title which Freytag gave toa 
revised portion of his celebrated ‘‘ Bilder aus der deutschen 
Vergangenheit.” Dr. Goodrich, of Williams College, furnishes 
a brief account of Freytag, a chronology (1483-1555) and about 
forty pages of notes. He believes this account of the great 
reformer to be ‘tone of the best brief accounts of Luther's 
life and activity which we possess.” : 
Lessing’: Nathan der Weise. Edited by Sylvester Primer, 

Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 338. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


$1.10. 

Lessing’s famous drama, Nathan der Weise, is a piec” of 
literature which cannot well be omitted from a college course 
in German. Professor Primer’s introduction of thirty pages 
is mainly devoted to the play itself. The eighty pages of notes 
touch points historical, critical and interpretive, as well as 
philological. 

Homer’s Odyssey. Books V-VIII. Edited by B. Per- 
rin. Octavo, pp. 186. Boston: Ginn &Co. $1.50. 
Professor Perrin, of Yale, sends out a second volume of 

the Odyssey, based on the principles which governed the 

preparation of the first volume, issued in 1889, but independ- 
ent of it. The book belongs to the ‘‘ College Series of Greek 

Authors,” and is fully equipped with notes and other aids t> 


critical study. 

The Roman Pronunciation of Latin. Why We Use It and 
How to Use It. By Frances E. Lord. 12mo, pp. 62. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 40 cents. 

In this small volume the professor of Latin at Wellesley 
has aimed to “‘ bring together compactly and to set forth con- 
cisely the ‘Roman method’ of pronouncing Latin ; the reasons 
for adopting, and the simplest means of acquiring it.” 
Tacitus’ Dialogus de Oratoribus. Edited by Charles 

Edwin Bennett. 12mo, pp. 115. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

80 cents. 

Professor Charles Edwin Bennett, of Cornell University, 


has edited this Latin text, furnishing copious notes (arrange 

at the bottom of the pages), two indexes and a critical intro- 

duction. 

Fables and Rhymes for Beginners. By John G. Thomp 
son and Thomas E. Thompson. 12mo, pp. 97. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 30 cents. 

The Children’s Second Reader. By Ellen M. Cyr. 12mo, 
pp. 186. Bcston: Ginn & Co. 40 cents. 

Both of these children’s books are illustrated. A recog- 
nition of two hundred words will enable the child to read the 
** Fables and Rhymes.” The ‘‘ Second Reader ” includes some 
appropriate poems from Longfellow and Whittier, with 
anecdotes about the poets. This feature is another evidence 
of the effort educators are making to introduce real and last- 
ing literature to the children as early as possible. 

Nature Stories for Young Readers: Animal Life. By 
Florence Bass. 12mo, pp. 172. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 35 cents. 


In this book the author gives little children interesting 
lessons, in story form, about animal life. Common animals, 
for the most part insects, are chosen, so that the children may 
observe for themselves. The illustrations are serviceable. 


REFERENCE. 

A New and Complete Concordance or Verbal Index to 
Words, Phrases and Passages in the Dramatic Works 
of Shakespeare. With a Supplementary Concordance 
to the Poems. By John Bartlett, A.M. Quarto, pp. 
1910. New York: Macmillan & Co. $14. 

Hereafter no library of general reference and the book- 
shelves of no Shakespearian student will be complete without 
Mr. Bartlett’s great work. It will papsroene all previous pro- 


dxctions in its particular field—and there have been not a few 
of great exoellence—and must remain unrivaled for an incal- 
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culable time. Those who have not had occasion to realize the 
great labor and patience necessary in the preparation of such 
a volume may be interested to know that Mr. Bartlett began 
work nearly a score of years ago—in 1876. The monumental 
result of his industry merits a ** well-done” even from those 
whose concerns are in entirely different directions. The Con- 
cordance was prepared from the text of the Globe ” edition 
of Shakespeare (1875), but the manuscript has been revised 
and collated with the latest edition (1891). The Concordance 
to the dramatic works occupies 1769 pages, the remainder of 
the volume containing a Concordance of the Poems. Mr, 
Bartlett has approached completeness by including ‘select 
examples of the verbs to be, to do, to have, may and their 
tenses, and the auxiliary verb to let; of the adjectives much, 
many, more, most, and many adverbs; and of pronouns, prepo- 
sitions, interjections and conjunctions.” The passages in 
which the head-words occur are, for the most part, given at 
such length as to make them independent of the context—an 
obvious advantage—and the number of line in the scene, as 
well as act and scene, is given. Even in so large a volume the 
type is necessarily small which presents such extensive mate- 
rial—a reviewer of the work has calculated that the number 
of references exceeds four hundred thousand—but the typog- 
raphy is clear and the binding attractive and serviceable. 


The Age of Fable ; or, Beauties of Mythology. By Thomas 
Bullfinch. Edited by E. E. Hale. Edition, 1894, 
12mo, pp. 589. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $2.50. 


This is the latest edition of a work which for forty years 
has been a favorite in the school and private library. Mr. 
Bullfinch first published it in 1855 with the very definite pur- 
pose of presenting to the teacher, the student and the general 
reader of English literature the principal ancient classic and 
Northern myths, especially in their connection with modern 
writers. The author's plan was togive a simple English trans- 
lation of the needed portions of Ovid, Virgil, Homer, etc., 
keeping as close to the original as possible, and adding ap- 
—_ citations from English literature, Dr. Hale revised 

he work in 1881, and expanded it by quoting passages from 
recent authors—Longfellow, Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, 
etc., and by rewriting the chapters relating to Egyptian myth- 
ology, the Eastern religions and the traditions of the North- 
ern nations. It has proved and will prove of excellent service 
to the careful reader, not familiar at first hand with the classic 
myths, from the Odyssey to the Eddas. There is an index to 
the poets quoted, and the principal index well serves the pur- 

ose of a brief classical dictionary. The book is quite freel 
illustrated, especially in the last chapter, a ‘‘ History of Gree! 
Sculpture.” 


Chronological Outlines of American Literature. By 
Selden L. Whitcomb, A.M. \,ith an Introduction 
by Brander Matthews. 12mo, pp. 295. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Whitcomb’s book does for American literature all 
that Mr. Ryland’s ** Chronological Outlines of English Litera- 
ture” does for the literature of Great Britain, and much 
more; for he devotes a column to contemporary British 
works and adds many valuable notes of historical importance; 
he also adopts a standard which enables him to admit to his 
list a very large number of works which, while possesain 
slight literary merit, have significance from an historica 
point of view. The enumeration of American books published 
prior to 1800 occupies fully one-half of the ‘* General Outline,” 
which constitutes Part I of the bock. Sucha record as this, 
adapted to the needs of the general student, may be made 
serviceable in the teaching of American history. Part II con- 
sists of an alphabetical arrangement of the authors, with 
their works and the dates of publication. This is useful in 
studying literature with the biographies of writers constantly 
in view. Of this first systematic date-book of American 
literature it must be said that the author’s purpose has been 
most satisfactorily achieved. The labor involved in such a 
task is of the kind that is never fully soaroctene’ by those 
who profit by the outcome ; but the results of Mr. Whit- 
eomb’s labors speak for themselves and claim the gratitude 
of all American scholars. 


The Donaldson Guide, Showman’s Encyclopedia and In- 
ternational Professional Register. Quarto, pp. 418. 
Cincinnati: W.H. Donaldson. 


Contains the Donaldson cipher. directory of opera houses, 
theatres, managers, hotels, etc., for the principal towns of all 
the States and the Canadian provinces, and other tabulated 
matter of value to various branches of the dramatic and 
‘*showing ” professions. 


A Catalogue of the Books, Manuscripts and Prints Be- 
longing to . 12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50. 


A well-bound blank book of some two hundred pages, 
ruled and with printed headings giving eolumns for title, 
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shelf, author, volumes, size, date, pages, place and publisher 
and remarks, Some space is given tocolumns for records of 
loaned books. 


SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


Race and Language. By André Lefévre. International 
Scientific Series. 12mo, pp. 4380. NewYork: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 


The frequent issues in the “International Scientific 
Series” have been familiar to the public for many years, but 
one is nevertheless somewhat startled to note that the latest 
addition is the seventy-second volume. Therein Professor 
Lefevre, of the Anthropological School, Paris, applies the 
evolutionary doctrine and method to the science of compara- 
tive philology. His work is divided into “ Part I—The Evolu- 
tion of Language ;** “ Part II.—Geographical Distribution of 
Languages and Races,” and “ Part I[].—The Indo-European 
Organism.” As to certain fundamental matters the author's 
views are definite and interesting. He dismisses the question 
whether man thinks because he speaks or speaks because he 
thinks as ‘‘not worth the ink that has been wasted on it.” 
Man speaks “‘because the mouth and larynx communicate 
with the third frontal convolution of the brain.” Professor 
Lefévre does not favor the view that the human race de- 
scended from a single “Adam and Eve,” and to him the 
“dictum that God gave to man breath, memory, speech, is a 
meaningless phrase.”’ There exists ‘‘ no impassable barrier be- 
tween the language of birds, dogs, anthropoid apes, and 
human speech.”’ The origin of our language lies in two animal 
elements—the spontaneous cry and the voluntary cry ; later 
came imitation—or to use the philologist’s word, ‘*onomato- 

ia ’—followed - analogy, metaphor and finally an organ- 
izing reason. Little of the work, however, is theoretic ; it is 
mainly concerned with a detailed and comparative study of 
existing vongues in such manner as to — the great 
stages through which language has passed. The style is clear 
and scientifically exact, bristling frequently with exemplifica- 
tion, but occasionally admitting such quotable sentences as: 
“The noun created the gods ; the verb developed myths.” 


The Meeting-Place of Geology and History. By Sir J. 
William Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. 12mo, pp. 223. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25. 


This volume contains lectures delivered on the Lowell 
Institute foundation during the present year. Sir William 
Dawson (President of McGill University, Montreal) is one of 
the few authoritative scientists who still offer oppo ition to 
the theory of evolution. It is with the method and wide 
knowledge of a geologist, but, nevertheless, with a belief in 
the truth of the Biblical records andas an anti-evolutionist, 
that he examines ‘**The World Before Man,” “The Earliest 
Traces of Man,” the characteristics of the following geolog- 
ical ages, the ‘‘ Deluge of Noah” and the “ Neanthropic Dis- 
persion’ These subjects are clearly presented and the style, 
as well as numerous illustrations, adapt the book to popular 
needs. 


Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. By Alexander 
Winchell, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 353. Meadville, Pa.: 
Flood & Vincent. $1. 


Professor Winchell’s well-known work has been revised 
and edited by Professor Frederic Starr, of the University of 
Chicago, and in its a altered form becomes one of the 
five books for required reading in the Chautauquan Scientific 
Literary Circle, during the current year. It is well-fitted to 
fulfill its particular purpose, being thoroughly scientific in 
matter and arrangement, but written in an attractive, popu- 
lar style. A few useful illustrations are given. 


The Senile Heart: Its Symptoms, Sequelz, and: Treat- 


ment. By George William Balfour, M.D. 12mo, pp. 


300. New York: Macmillan & Co. $150. 


_, The author of this treatise is an Edinbugh physician of 
distinction, holding several important professional positions. 
He has treated the symptoms, causes. results and therapeutics 
of the senile heart in a clear and practical manner, so that the 
non-medical reader interested in the subject may understand 
and profit. A few explanatory illustrations are used. 


Neurasthenia or Nervous Exhaustion. By David Allyn 
Gorton, M.D. 12mo, pp. 23. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 50 cents. 

A revised reprint from the New York Medical Times, 
treating of causes, symptoms and, to a slight extent, of rem- 


edies. It may comfort some sufferers to know that Newton. 
Scott, Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, Balzac and other celebrities 


Yet the author believes that 


experienced ‘neurasthenia.” 
Idleness, on the other 


overwork ‘is among the rarer causes. 
hand, is a far more prolific cause.” 


Electricity at the Columbian Exposition. By J. P. Bar- 
rett. Octavo, pp. 516. Chicago: R. R. Donnelley 

& Sons Company. 

Mr. J. P. Barrett, Chief of the Department of Electricit 
at the Columbian Exposition, has prepared a volume whic 
records in a very comprehensive manner the part which elec- 
tricity played in the organization and success of the fair. He 
gives account of the most significant exhibits in the electrical 

ilding, of the power plant in Machinery Hall, of the elec- 
tric fountains, search lights, lighting of the Ferris wheel, etc., 
etc , even including such a topic as “electrical journals and 
periodicals.’’ The work is intended to arrange and preserve 
information of serious value to the electrician, and Mr. Bar- 
rett has chosen an accurately descriptive and technical style. 
The binding and typography of the book are excellent, and it 
is richly illustrated. 


Central Station Book-keeping and Suggested Forms. 
With an Appendix for Street Railways. By Horatio 
A. Foster. Quarto, pp. 147. New York: W. Jd. 


Johnston Co. 

This book contains diagrams for the organization of the 
staff of electrical central stations, the classification of ac- 
counts and reports, and includes sample forms for every de- 
partment. Mr. Foster devised the forms after examination 
of several hundreds in practical use. His purpose has been to 
assist managers to ng their business on a rational basis ; in 
particular to enable them to know “‘the cost of every item 
going to make up the total unit cost of supplying the electrical 
current” to customers. 


The Telephone Hand-Book. By Herbert Laws Webb. 
32mo, pp. 146. Chicago: Electrician Publishing Com- 
pany. $1. 

A practical hand-book based on standard American prac- 
tice, well printed and freely illustrated. It contains much 
—- seemingly arranged in excellent manner, and is in- 

exed. 


The Elements of Modern Dressmaking. For the Ama- 
teur and Proiessional Dressmaker. By Jeanette E. 
Davis. Revised by Cora M. Holahan. 12mo, pp. 193. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Co. $1. 

The fundamental principles of the art of dressmaking are 
treated in the chapters upon ‘‘ Bodice Making” and * The 
Gored Skirt.’ Other chapters discuss ‘‘ Trying On,” “ Lin- 
ings,” ‘* Wash-dresses,”’ ‘‘ Dress Materials,” etc. These mat- 
ters are explained practically and in detail. A number of dia- 
grams are used. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Animals’ Rights Considered in Relation to Social Prog- 
ress, with a Bibliographical Appendix. By Henry S. 
Salt. Also an Essay on Vivisection in America. By 
Albert Leffingwell, M.D. 16mo, pp. 176. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 75 cents. 

After reading the extended character sketch of Miss 
Fra ces Power Cobbe in another department of this issue of 
the REVIEW, one may be better qualified to appreciate Mr. 
Salt’s little volume. Its object is to establish the “ principle 
of animals’ rights on a consistent and intelligible footing [and 
to show that this principle underlies the various efforts o 
humanitarian reformers.” Mr. Salt has special chapters upon 
the “Slaughter of Animals for Food,” “Sport, or Amateur 
Butchery,” ‘‘ Murderous Millinery,” ‘‘ Lines of Reform,” etc., 
and he appends a somewhat lengthy bibliography of the 
rights of animals. In the last forty pages of the book, Albert 
Leffingwell, M.D., discusses vivisection in America, and prints 
letters from a considerable number of college presidents 
touching the regulation or lack of regulation of viviecotion in 
their institutions. 


The Chafing-Dish Supper. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, pp. 112. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. %5 cents. 

Mrs. Herrick, like her mother, “ Marion Harland,” has 
skill in —— the mysteries of delicate cooking and suc- 
cessful menus. She treats the capacities of the chafing-dish 
—par excellence the utensil of Bohemia—under the divisions : 
% inning with the Egg,” “A Pretty Kettle of Fish,” 
‘“‘ With the Crustaceans,” ** A Chapter on Entrées,” etc., clos- 
ing with comment on ‘“‘ The Chafing-Dish Menu.” The volume 
is a dainty one externally. 
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The Unity of Educational Reform. Charles W. Eliot. 
Illiteracy in the United States. J. H. Blodgett. 
Aims‘and Status of Child Study. E. W. Scripture. 
German Boarding Schools. James E Russell. 
Recent School Legislation in the United States. W. B. Shaw. 
The Bicentenary of the University of Halle. A. V. W. Jack- 


son, 
A Study of Mathematical Consciousness. Mary W. Calkins. 


Educational Review.—London. October. 


The Registration and Inspection of Schools. Rev. Wm. Gull. 
Salaries in Secondary Schools. Albert Barker. 

In Defense of the Gouin Method. 

A Pious Founder: Sir William Godolphin. W.M. Hardman. 


Engineering Magazine.—New York. November. 


Causes and Effects of Great Forest Fires. John Gifford. 
The Land of the Mikado. J.C. Hopkins. 
Use of Terra-Cotta in Modern Buildings. G. M. R. Twose. 
Present Status of the Nickel Industry. W. L. Austin. 
Why Some Men Fail as Steam Engineers. W.H. Wakeman, 
The Whaling Industry. Herbert L. Aldrich. 
Ths Great Dam at Austin, Texas. Frank E. Snyder. 
The World’s Gold Production. T. A. Richard. 
——— of the Tehuantepec Interoceanic Route. E. B. 
Jorthell, 
Domestic Electric-Lighting Plants. N. W. Perry. 
English Illustrated Magazine.—London. October. 


The Marquis of Bute and Cardiff. Frederick Dolman. 

Match-Making Customs in Munster. Katharine Tynan Hink- 
son. 

The Book-Barrow Man. James D. Symon. 

Measurement Identification of Criminals. 
Vincent. 

Troy Town Revisited. 


The Forum.—New York. October. 


Reasons Why the Republic May Endure. C. W. Eliot. 
Has Oratory Declined ? Henry L. Dawes. 

Is the British Empire Stable? F. H. Geffcken. 
Fundamental Beliefs in My Social Philosophy. R. T. Ely. 
Ely’s “‘ Socialism and Social Reform.” A. T. Hadley. 
Disraeli’s Place in Literature. Frederic Harrison. 

The Contented Masses. Octave Thanet. 

Significance of the Japan-China War. Michitaro Hisa. 
Teaching Greek as a Living Language. J. Gennadius. 

A Southern Woman’s Study of Boston. Frances A. Doughty. 
Can Railroad Rates be Cheapened ? H. T. Newcomb. 


Fortnightly Review.—London. October. 


The Crimea in 1854 and 1894. General Sir Evelyn Wood. 

Sidelignts on the Second Empire.—II. William Graham. 

Our Workmen’s Diet and Wages. Dr. Thomas Oliver. 

An Antiquarian Ramble in Paris. Frederic Harrison. 

The Extermination of Great Game in South Africa. H. A. 
Bryden. : 

The Legislation of Fear. Ouida. 

In Syria. Frederic Carrel. 

Madagascar. Vazaha. ; 

A Pretender and His Family: 'Comte de Paris. 
Vandam. 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly.—New York. October. 


Modern Magazine- Making. 

Under the Peak of Teneriffe. Howard Paul. 

American Medical Students. Dr. J. Howe Adams. 

mea = The First Capital of the Confederacy. William 
H. Ballou. 

Cramp's yo oh and the New United States Navy. S. Mill 
ington Miller : 

Gentleman’s Magazine.—London. October. 


Carlyle and Taine on the French Revolution. H. Schiitz 


Colonel Howard 


Albert B 


Wilson. 
The Wail of the Male. é 
Rivuly Montani. John Buchan. 
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Robert Fergusson: Scottish Poet. Alexander Gordon. 
Uuder the Ceesars in Britain. W. B. Paley. 

“The Darkness Behind the Stars.’ J. E. Gore. 
Ecclesiastical Pamphlet Wars. G. L. Apperson. 


Geographical Journal.—London. October. 


Contributions to the Physical Gocgreshy of British East 
Africa. With Map and Illustrated. Dr. J. W. Gregory. 
Expedition to the Hadramut. With Map. J. Theodore Bent. 
The Voyage of the Jason to the Antarctic Regions. With 
Map. Captain C. A. Larsen. : 
Physical Conditions of the Clyde Sea Area. Hugh R. Mill 


Geological Magazine.—London. September. 


Jurassic Cephalopoda from Western Australia. G. C. Crick. 
The Pleistocene ae wp! of N. W. Canada, and of Hudson's 
Bay. With Map. J. Burr Tyrrell. . 
On om gan in British Paleozoic Rocks. Continued. Henry 
icks. 

Recent Changes of Level and Their Teaching. Sir H. H. 
oworth. F 
Godey’s Magazine.—New York. September. 

Seward at Hayti.—VI. Frederick W. Seward. 
A Night Ascent of Mount Attna. Charles H. Adams. 
Feasting in the Olden Time. 
Rare Days with the Birds. Leander S. Keyser. 
The Senate Vaudeville. James B. Reynolds. 
Cruising and Racing Canoes. 
Green Bag.—Boston. October. 

Matthew Hale Carpenter asa Lawyer. H. D. Ashley. 
Dueling at the Irish Bar. 
The Law of the Land: Our Pet Animals. W. A. McClean. 
Temple Students and Temple Studies. D. W. Douthwaite 
Are Juries the Judges of the Law in Any Case? P. Edwards. 
The Court of Star Chamber.—VII. J. D. Lindsay. 

Harper’s Magazine.—New York. October. 
Lahore and the Punjaub. Edwin Lord Weeks. 
The Streets of Paris. Richard Harding Davis. 
Iberville and the Mississippi. Grace King. 
Golf in the Old Country. Caspar W. Whitney. 

November. 

The Sea-Robbers of New York. Thomas A. Janvier. 
A Painter's Impressions of Rajpootana. Edwin Lord Weeks. 
At the Capital of the Young Republic. Henry Loomis Nelson. 
On the Trail of the Wild Turkey. Charles D. Lanier. 
The Cossack as Cowboy, Soldier and Citizen. 
The Religion of the Sioux. Lieut. Wm. H. Wassell. 


Home and Country.—New York. October. 


Great Judges and Famous Lawyers. Eugene Macs. 

Military a aaa and Methods of Gaining Information. E. 
Von Walden. 

The Arctic Regions as a Summer Resort. F. A. Cook. 

Down by the Sea-Shore. G. E. Walsh. 

Gibraltar. Cecile de la Nois. 


& Homiletic Review.—New York. October. 


The Four Gospels and the Faith cf Christendom. D.S. Schaff. 
weer “ag eligion in Our Theological Seminaries. W. E. 
Griffis. 
The Metropolitan Frontier. Lyman E. Davis. 
Homiletic Helps from the Columbian Fair. J. W. Earnshaw. 
The City of Nahor. William Hayes Ward. 
— Life in Some of Its Characteristics. C. B. Hul- 
ert. 
International Journal of Ethics.—Philadelphia. (Quarterly). 
October. 
Luxury. Henry Sidgwick. 
Limits of Individual and National Self-Sacrifice. F. H. Brad- 


ley. 
Women in the Community and in the Family. Mary S. Gilli- 


land. 

Ethics and Biology. Edmund Montgomery. 

a Character and Classicism in Italian Philosophy. L. 
‘erri. 

Rational Hedonism. E. E. Constance Jones, 


Irrigation Age.—Chicago. September. 


The Progress of Western America. 

Opening the Land of the Uintahs. J. M. Goodwin. 

The Unoccupied Lands of Colorado. J. A. Breckons. 

The Starting, Care and Curing of Alfalfa. B. F. Shuart. 
October. 

The Mighty Colorado. J. A. Young. 

Public Opinion and the Irrigation Congress. 

The Art of Irrigation. T.S. VanDyke. 

The Field for Hops in Idaho. J M. Goodwin. 

A View of the Carey Law. J. A. Breckons. 

The Mormon Land System in Utah. 


Journal of Education.—London. October. 


French Dictation. J. W.Longsdon. 

Education in Siam. G. H. Grindrod. 

The Educational Institute of Scotland. 

The Education of the Citizen. Prof. S. Alexander. 
Hints on Lantern Work in Schools. A. M. Hiddon. 


Knowledge.—London. October. 


Experiments on the Radiation of Certain Heated Gases and 
Vapors. J. Evershed. 

The Ancient Mammals of Britain. Illustrated. R. Lydekker. 

Insect Secretions.—VI. E. A. Butler. 

Globular Star Clusters. J. E. Gore. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Philadelphia. October. 


Dr. Conan Doyle and J.M.Barrie. With Portraits. Fred- 
erick Dolman. 


Leisure Hour.—London. October. 


Seers of Science. J. Munro. 

A Quiet Corner of Bavaria. 

Mysterious Letters of the Duke of Marlborough. 
In British Honduras. 

The People of Russia. 

Salt. C. Beeston. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. October. 


Famous Rivalries of Women. Gertrude Atherton. 

In the October Woods. James K. Reeve. 

The Ballad of the Drum. David G. Adee. 

Localized Virtue. Felix L. Oswald. 

Japanese and Chinese Porcelains. Saburo Arai. 

The Snub. Kate M. Rabb. 

Telegraphy up to Date. George J. Varney. 
November. 

Magazine Fiction and How Not to Write It. F. M. Bird. 

Bargaining in Russia. Isabel F. Hapgood. 

Rabbits in New Zealand. J. N. Ingram. 

Old New York Restaurants. Edgar Fawcett. 

The Washington Correspondent. E. J. Gibson. 


Longman’s Magazine.—London. October. 


** Roses”? from the Gulistan, the ‘‘ Rose Garden” of Sadi. 


Translated by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
The Roman Journal of Gregorovius. Mrs, W. E. H. Lecky. 


Lucifer.—London. September 15. 


Tibetan Teachings. H. P. Blavatsky. 
Solidarity and Ideals. H. S. Olcott. 

Science and the Esoteric Philosophy. 

The Real and the Unreal. 

The Book of the Azure Veil. 

Recent Notes on Buddhism. G. R. S. Mead. 


Ludgate Illustrated Magazine.—London. October. 


Young England at School : Radley School. W. Chas. Sargent. 

Pens and Pencils of the Press: Comyns Carr and Aaron Wat- 
son. Joseph Hatton. 

Derwentwater and Westwater. Hubert Grayle. 

The Comte de Paris. Rev. M. Fowler. - 


Lutheran Quarterly.—Gettysburg, Pa. October. 


The Church Year. George U. Wenner 

The Ministry and Current Social Problems. E. D. Weigle. 

The Pastor Among His People. (.W. Heisler. 

The Body in the Resurrection. C. L. Barringer. 

The Wrath of God. A. G. Voigt. 

Christian Worship and Edification. F.P. Manhart. 

Compensations of the Gospel Ministry. William Hull. 

The Resurrectjon of Christ. L. A. Gotwald. 

Revival of the Historic Episcopate in the Lutheran Church. 

— Moral Characteristics of Martin Luther. WW. N. 
cElroy. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—London. October. 


Cromwell's Views on Sport. C. H. Firth. 

The Historical Novel. George Saintsbury. 

The New Japanese Constitution. C. B. Roylance Kent. 

Cha 9 ga Some Unwritten Memoirs; in Italy. Mrs. 
itchie. 

A New Pipe-Plot: The Three Volume Novel Question 


The Rebellion in the West Indies: Grenada. Hon. J. W. 


Fortescue. 
British Rights in Egypt. M. J. Farelly. 


Menorah Monthly.—New York. October. 


Professor Moritz Lazarus. K. Kohler. 
The Religion of Nature. J. Silverman. 
The Prophet Jeremiah. 
Midland Monthly.—Des Moines, Iowa. October. 


John Brown and His Followers in Iowa. R. L. Harris 
Along English Hedge-Rows.—II. G. W. E. Hill. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Art Life in Italy and Russia. Emma de Konchine. 

Life SS Alaskans.—IV. J. H. Keatley. 

A Possible Remedy for Our Labor Troubles. C. C. Nourse. 

— of a Newspaper Correspondent. Julian Rich- 
ards. 

The Art of Conversation. a obama 

The Hinckley Holocaust. F. W. 

Midland Delegations in hy 

In and Around Corinth in 1862 and 1863. W.S. Moore. 


Missionary Herald.—Boston. October. 


The War in Corea—Its Causes and Present Outlook. 
Davis. 

Medical Work inthe Zulu Mission. B. N. Bridgman. 

Need of Educational Work in India. Anstice Abbott. 


Missionary Review.-—-New York. October. 


Present-Day Flashlights Upon Islam. James S. Dennis. 

Papacy in Europe. R. Sailliens. 

The Homes of Carey.—I. A. T. Pierson. 

The Bible Work of the World. B. Pick. 

The Anglo-Saxon and the World’s Redemption.—I. 
Leonard. 

A Voice from Russia. 


J. D. 


De bs. 


Monist.—Chicago. (Quarterly). October. 


Ought the United States to be Abolished ? H. Von Holst. 

On the Principle of the Conservation of Energy. Ernst Mach. 
On the Nature of Motion. J. W. Powell. 

Buddhism and Christianity. Paul Carus. 

On the Nature of Thought. Thomas Whittaker. 


Month.—London. October 25, 


The Conversion of Father John Morris. Rev. J. H. Pollen. 

M. Dalbus on Anglican Orders. Rev. Sydney F. Smith. 

An Unknown Poem of Father Southwell the Martyr. Rev. 
Herbert Thursto. 

Lourdes and M. Zola. 

es A Fragment from the Sculptured Stones of Scotland. 

J. Kinloch. 
The Cathotic Conference of 1894. James Britten. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. Octover. 


Artists and Their Work. 

David Bennett Hill. Harold Parker. 

The Children of the Stage. Arthur Hornblow. 
The Kaiser and His Family. Henry W. Fischer. 
The Legend of King Arthur. Margaret Field. 
The Vanderbilts. ichard H. Titherington. 
Literary Chicago. Moses P. Handy. 


National Review.—London. October. 

Shall We Degrade Our Standard of Value? Lord Farrer. 

The Drift of Psychical Research. F. W. H. Myers. 

A Country House Question: Tips. 

The Invisible Government; or, Ireland a Nation. St. Loe 
Strachey. 

ae — Memories of the Prae-Aisthetic Age. T. H. S 

scot 
An ond wea! Utopia : Municipal Government Conference at 
Philadelphia. Edward Porritt 

The Poor Man’s Cow: A ont to the Coming Parish 
Councils. H. Wolff. 

“Problems of the Far East,” by Hon. George Curzon. Captain 


Maxse. 
~ Natural Science.—London. October. 


The Origin of Species Without the Aid of Natural Selection. 
George Henslow. 

Horticultural © ‘Sports.’ Charles T. Druer 

Coney of the Plateau Implements of Kent. Prof. Rupert 
Jones. 

The Effect of Temperature on the Distribution of Marine 
Animals. Dr. Otto Maas. 

ae sal of Nutlets in Certain Labiates. Miss D. F. M. 

ert 

Hertwig’ s ‘*Preformation or New Formation.” P. Chalmers 

Mitchell. 


New England pny —Boston. October. 


Middlebury College. OC. E. Blak 

Bryant, the Poet of Nature. F. °F. 

At the Battle of Bull Run. F. S. Fiske. 

The Building of a Breakwater Herman Babson. 
Gleanings in Carlyle’s Country. Henry C. Shelley. 
Samuel Longfellow. Oscar , Adams. 

Rehoboth and Attleboro. George Randall, 


November. 


The Privateer ‘“* America.” 
re he Barly Ma Roustabo1t. Stoughton Cooley. 
he ied assachusetts Court Records. George H. Bren 


Old ‘st. John’s Parish, Portsmouth. 
At Mendon and Afterward. George W. Balch. 


New Review.—London. October. 


Justin McCarthy. 
Christianity and Comscnnnits. W.S. Lilly. 
Country-House Parties. E. F. Benson. 
A Political Bird’s- Eye View. Frederick Greenwood. 
Secrets from the Court of Spain.—VI. 
Dry-Fly ia ps Sir Edward Grey. 
The East-End and Crime. Rev. A. Osborne Jay. 
Women in the Colonies. Gilbert Parker. 


freland and the Government. 


Newbery House Mazazine. London. October. 


Old Exeter. C. R. B. Barrett. 
The Utility of Church Conferences. Montague Fowler. 
Were the Fathers Socialists ? W. F. Cobb. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. Octgber 


The Seven Lord Roseberies. St. Leo Stachey. 

The Alleged Sojourn of Christ in India. Prof, Max Miiller. 

Cholera and the Sultan. Dr. Ernest Hart. 

Did Omar Destroy the Alexandrian Library. R. Vasudeva Rau. 

A Dialogue on Dress. Hon. Mrs. Chapman 

A Scottish Vendetta between the Lairds of Bargany and C 
zean. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

The parce of University Extension: a Rejoinder 

ibley. 

A Suggestion to Sabbath Keepers. Prof. Alfred R. Wallace. 

The Chinaman Abroad. Edmund Mitchell. 

A Trip to Bosnia-Herzegovina. M. de Blowitz. 

The Perilous Growth of Indian State Expenditure. 
land Colvin. 


Charles 


Sir Auck- 


North American Review.—New York. October. 


Issues of the Coming Elections, W. L. Wilson, T. B. Reed. 
Astronomy and Religion. Sir Edward Arnold. 

The Peril of the Treasury. G. S. Boutwell. 

The Transatlantic Mails. J. Henniker Heaton. 

How Shall the Indians Be Educated ? James H. Kyle. 

The Municipal Problems of London. Lord Mayor of London. 
Reorganization of the Personnel of the Navy. W. Me.Advo. 
The Primitive Child. Louis Robinson. 
Side-Lights on the Exploitation of Egpyt F. C. Penfield. 
The Renaissance of Woman. Lady Henry Somerset. 

The Catholic Church and the Saloon. Archbishop Ireland. 


Outing.—New York. October. 


Sport in Samoan Craft. F.M. Turner. 
With the Squirrels in Brown October. 
Fencing, Old and New. H. A. C. Dunn. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel.—Through the Szchuen Province. 
A Rocky Mountain Goat-Hunt. G. M. Dillard. 

A Woman in the Mackenzie Delta. Elizabeth Taylor. 
Football of 93. Walter Camp. 

Our Sailor Soldiers. Everett B Mero. 

Naval Messenger Pigeon Service. H. A. Giddings. 


Mallard Shooting. 
Training for Football. J. G. Lathrop. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 


Mountain Art. H.L. A. Culmer. 
Naval Needs of the Pacific. I. M. Scott. 
— a State in Apache Land.—lV. 


J. R. Benton. 


October. 


C. D. Poston. Ari- 


The. Vigilance Committee of 1856.—I. A. B. Paul. 
Pall Mall Magazine.—London. October. 


Charlecote. Richard Davey. 

Vanished Rome. Rodolfo Lanciani. 

Humors of the Composing Room. J. MacVeagh. 
Wellington.—II. General Lord Roberts. 
Westminster.—II. Walter Besant. 

Out of Our Window—London._ Mrs. Elizabeth R. Pennell. 
A Fortnight in Montenegro. Hon T. W. Legh. 

An Imperial Corps d’ Elite. J. Henniker Heaton. 


The Photo-American.—New York September. 


High Lights in Photography.—IV. 
Rendering Distances. 

The Yellow Screen with Organs Plates. 

The Monocle for Lanscape Work 
Orthochromatizing. 

On Color Fhotograghy 

Photographing on Wood Blocks for Engravers 
A Remedy for Hot Weather Troubles. 

A Flashlight for Orthochromatic Work. 


Fog. 


Sarony. 


Photo-Beacon.—Chicago. (ctober. 


Glyc 

The cin. abined Bath versus Separate Solutions. 
The Strength of Solutions. C. W. woe’ 
Ch-mical Nomenclature. W. A. 

A Neglected Field uf Phography. Wr C Hepworth. 
Halation. 
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Poet-Lore.—Boston. August-September. 


How May Literature Best Be Taught ? 

Gentle George Farquhar. Louise Imogen Guiney. 

Dramatic Action and Motive in Shakespeare. C. W. Hodell. 
October. 


The Aims of gin A Study.—II. Hiram Corson. 
Walt Whitman and Murger. Horace L. Traubel. 

Character in ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing.” C, A. Wurtzburg. 
Literary Dilettanteism. W.G. Kingsland. 

Some Modern Portuguese Sonnets. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—Philadelphia. (Quar- 
terly.) October. 


Prof. George D. Herron as a Leader. Frank Hugh Foster. 

The Messianic Teaching of Isaiah. W. A. Shedd. 

The A priori Proof of the Existence of God. Jacob Cooper. 

Prof. Henry Preserved Smith on Inspiration. Benjamin W. 
Warfield. 

The Sons of God and the Daughters of Men. W. H. Green. 

Proposed Plan of Federation of the Reformed Churches. 

Prof. Stearn’s ‘‘ Present Day Theology.”” Thomas Nichols. 


Presbyterian Quarterly.—Richmond, Va. October. 


Dr. Driver on Isaiah XIII and XIV. _W. M. McPheeters. 
The Theology of Hosea and Amos. Edward Mack. 

The Church’s Effort at Propagandism. 'T. C. Johnson. 

The Lambeth Ultimatum. J. A. Waddell. 

Conditions of Success in the Gospel Ministry. T. R. English. 
The Determinant of Value in Morals. W. J. Wright. 


Quiver.—London. October. 


Sir George Williams and Mr. Quintin ome: Apostles to 
Young Men. With Portraits. Rev. A. R Buckland. 
An Unfashionable Slum in Liverpool: Richmond Fair. Ar- 
thur G. Symonds. 
Lost Church Bells. 
Review of Reviews.—London. October. 
Frances Power Cobbe: A Character Sketch. 
Real Issue of the London School Board Elections. 


The National Social Union. 
A Pioneer Ride in a Cycling Dress. 


Review of the Churches.—London. September. 
Prebendary Grier, the Poor Man’s Parson. With Portrait. 
Fred. Sherlock. 
The Grindelwald Conference, 1894. 

Sanitarian.—New York. October. 
Yellow-Fever, the American Plague. J.C. LeHardy. 
Medical Men and Preventive Medicine. C. A. Cameron. 
Oxygen. 

School Review.—Hamilton, N. Y. October. 
English in Secondary Schools. S. Thurber. 
Mathematics in the Secondary Schools of Germany.—I. J. E. 


Russell. 
Athenic and Ionic-Attic Education. S.S. Laurie. 
Education at the School of Ethics. R. G. Huling. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Edinburgh. September. 


A Review of Swedish Hydrographic Research in the Baltic 
and the North Sea.—IV. Otto Pettersson. 

Geography at the British Association. W. Scott Dalgleish. 

“Society in China,” by Prof. R. P. Douglas. Dr. W. P. 


Mears. 
British Protectorates and Jurisdiction. D. P. Heatley. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. November. 


Election Night in a Newspaper Office. Julian Ralph. 

English Railroad Methods. H. G. Prout. 

The Horse. N.S. Shaler. 

True Pictures Among the Poor: The Bells of Averdovey. R. 
H. Russell. 

The American Girls’ Art Club in Paris. Emily M. Aylward. 


Stenographer.—Philadelphia. October. 


Acquirements of Amanuenses.—VI. K. C. Hill. 

Law Reporting and Legal Miscellany. H. W. Thorne. 

a aud the Missing Link in Graham Shorthand. G. 
. Bishop. 

A Tribute to Andrew J. Graham. W.W. Osgoodby. 


Strand Magazine.—London. September. 


The King and sao of Denmark. Mary Spencer-Warren. 
Distinguished Women and Their Dolls. Frances H. Low. 
Giants and Dwarfs. 

Engine Drivers and Their Work.—II. Alfred T. Story. 
Mr. Inglis: An Expert in Handwriting. Harry How. 
Peculiar Furniture. James Scott. 

The Likenesses of Shakespeare. Alex Cargill. 
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Students’ Journal.—New York. October. 


The Chinese Language. 
Printing the New Stamps. 
Engraved Shorthand—Eight pages. 
True Americanism. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
The Vitality of Seeds. 
Sunday at Home.—London. October. 


Woman's Work in the Christian Sphere. Lily Watson. 
Glimpses of Religious Life in Germany. Rev. R. S. Ashton, 
A Ride to Little Tibet.—II. Rev. J. P. Hobson. 


Sunday Magazine.—London. October. 


Dean Stubbs at Home. 

The Green * Rings” of Old Sarum. William Canton. 

Miss Steer’s Homes for Girls. Mary P. Bolton. 

Customs Connected with Burial Among the Sihanaka. Con- 
cluded. Rev. J. Pearse. 

A Thousand Miles up the Irrawaddy. Rev. W. R. Winston. 

Ni - _— Story: ‘‘My Brother Aaron,” by Emily Search- 

eld. 


Temple Bar.—London. October. 


Some Personal Recollections of the Master of Balliol. William 
M. Hardinge. 

Constance Naden, a Modern Interpreter. 

With the Islanders of Ushant. E. Harrison Barker. 

New Serial Story: ‘‘ A Modern Hero.” 


The Treasury.—New York. October. 


The Mind of Christ. Gecrge D. Adams. 

A Great Man. Emory J. Haynes. 

Sowing and Reaping. J. M. Hubbert. 

‘The Hand of God in History. J. B. Whitford. 


Timehri.—London. (Half-Yearly.) June. 


The Guiana Orchids. James Rodway. 

A Few Popular Facts About Diffusion. Llewellyn Jones. 

Margarita, a Health Resort. Dr. J. F. Chittenden. 

Reflections on the Increase of Town Populations. C. E. Mac- 
namara. 

Steam pam aia with Open Drainage in Demerara. Hon. E. 

uard. 

Some Enemies of Our Canefields. S. R. Cochran. 

Cost of Sugar Production in British Guiana. R.G. Duncan, 

Payment by Results in British Guiana. Peter de Weaver. 

The Life History of an Indian. James Rodway. 


The United Service.—Philadelphia. October. 


A Personal Narrative of the Wreck of the Vandalia. H. 
Webster. 

A Study of Military Desertion. Lieut. John P. Finley. 

Origin and Development of Steam Navigation. G. H. Preble. 

The Army and the Militia. John H. James, 


United Service Magazine.—London. October. 


The “ Kowsing.” A Precedent of 1854. 

Homeward Bound. = 

French Canada and the Empire. J. Castell Hopkins. 

Modern Rifle Fire. Major Macartney. 

The Battle of Vionville. A Discussion by Colonel A. E. Tur: 
ner, Viscount Wolseley, and others. 

Our Position in the Mediterranean. H. W. Wilson. 

Naval Manoeuvres. Lieut.-Colonel Sir G. S. Clarke. 

The Folding Coracle as a Military Appliance. Dr. Douglas. 

Round Foreign Battle-fields: The Environs of Metz. Colonel 
F. Maurice. . 

The Corean War to Date. With Map. Colonel Maurice. 


University Extension.—Philadelphia. October. 


Unizpesay Extension Among the Wage-Workers. E. W 
emis. 

The Lecturer as a Social Reformer. Edward Everett Hale. 
The University Extension Congress.—II. T. J. Lawrence. 
University Extension in Australia. H. A. Tubbs. 


University Magazine.—New York. September. 


Metropolitan Newspaper Workers of the Past Generation. 
The New Game of Battle Gall. 

Mummies. Eugene Van Schaick. 

Recollections of Ezra Cornell. W.G. Johnson. 


Westminster Review.—London. October. 


Government by Party. Alfred N. Laughton. 

— — Lunatic Asylums to be Abolished? W. J. 
Sorbet. 

A Policy of Thorough ; Land Question. Walter T. Thomson. 

Art Literature. E. V. Ingram. 

Mountaineering in Montenegro ; Interview with Prince Nich- 
olas. W. Miller. 

Popular and Injurious Class and Labor Misrepresentations. 

Finland and Its Parliament. J. Dods Shaw. 

Professor Drummond’s ‘‘ Ascent of Man.” Thomas E. Mayne. 

Pastorals. E. H. Lacon Watson. 

Theism—and After. Edward D. Fawcett. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—-New York. October. 


Practical Platinotype Printing. 

A Plea for Serious Work. 

Development Methods and Formule. 

Mirrors for Reproduction Purposes. : 
On Some Particular Cases in Stereoscopy. A. L. Donnadieu. 
On the Photographic Properties of the Salts of Vanadium. 
How to Make Stereoscopic Pictures. Prof. Kleinstuber. 
Some Thoughts About Toning. F. Schmidt. 


Young Man.—London. October. 


Prince Bismarck at Home. William H. Dawson. 
My First Sermon. Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln. Heft 1. 


Bucharest. ‘‘ Carmen Sylva.” 
Glaciers. E. Sturm. ’ 
Archduke William of Austria. With Portrait. 


Daheim.—Leipzig. 
September 1. 
Homes for Girls. L. Thiele. 
Hans Sachs. Prof. Kinzel. 
September 8. 
Corea. With Map. 
Gustavus Adolphus as a Military Commander. H. von Zobel- 
titz. 
. September 15. 
Military Music. H. von Spielberg. 
September 22. 


Prince Bismarck’s Grandfather as a Poet. 
The Sources of the Nile. H. von Zobeltitz. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. 


Bologna. O. Geiger. 
Precious Stones. M. Folticineano. 
Antwerp Exhibition. 


Deutsche Revue.—Stuttgart. September. 


Prince Bismarck and the Parliamentarians. Continued. H. 
von Poschinger. 

Shakespeare and Bacon. R. von Gottschall. 

The Star of Bethlehem. C. Flammarion. 

Hans Viktor von Unruh. Continued. H.von Poschinger. 

Mendelssohn and Schumann. W. J. von Wasielewski. 

Is the American Republic in Danger ? P. Bigelow. 

My Tour Round the World. Continued. Prince Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimar. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. September. 


The German University as an Educational Institution, and as 
a Workshop of Scientific Research. F. Paulsen. 

Leopold von Plessen. Continued. L. von Hirschfeld. 

Ernst Curtius. A. Milchhéfer 

On the Political Conflict in Shakespeare's ‘‘Coriolanus.” F, 
Curtius. 

Heinrich von Brunn. H.'Grimm. 

Old-Fashioned Folk in America, 

The Corean Question. M. von Brandt. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. Heft 9. 


The Bayreuth Festival. Ida Boy-Ed. 

A Week at Kiel. F. Stoltenberg. 

Philae, the Temple Island. yl 
The Gymnastic Festival at Breslau. G. A. Weiss. 
Eyesight. Prof. H. Cohn. 

The Home Glove-Making Industry. Max Lindner. 


Heft 10. 


Glaciers. W.Berdrow. 

The Hydra. R. Franceschini. 

The Antwerp Exhibition. P. Neubaur. 

Johann Strauss. With Portrait. G. Ramberg. 


Die Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. September. 


The Assassination of Tyrants. K. Jentsch. 

My Life. E. Humperdinck. 

Humperdinck’s ee. ‘‘ Hinsel und Gretel.’’ H. Merian. 
The Psychology of the Story of the Future. Max Wundtke. 
Doctor Faustus and the Modern Political Economists. A. 


Kniepf. 
The Bayreuth Festival. W. Mauke. 
Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. September. 


Heinrich Leo’s Letters. Continued. O. Kraus. 
Sicily, 1898-4. K. von Bruchhausen. 


W. Keiper. 


Heft 17. 
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Carlyle: The Man and His Message. With Portrait. W. J. 


Dawson. 

Reminiscences of Victor Hugo. Rev. H. R Haweis. 

Journalism in the United States ; Chat with Dr. Albert Shaw. 
With Portrait. 


Young Woman.—London. October. 


The Home Life of the Princess of Wales. Hulda Friederichs. 

Woman's Work in the Home. Archdeacon Farrar. 

The Land of ‘‘The Manxman ;”’ Interview with Hall Caine. 

The Ideal Husband. Lady Jeune. 

ow oo Story: ‘A Girl in Ten Thousand,” by Mrs, L. T. 
Meade. 


MAGAZINES. 


Continued. J. N. Potapenko. 
W. Berdrow. 


Clerical Life in Russia, 
The Siberian Railway. 


Neue Revue.—Vienna. September 5. 


Modern Individualism. S, Rubinstein. 
Bohemia. G. Brandes. 
Electoral Reform. C. Tillier. 


% September 12. 
Continued. ‘G. Brandes. 
September 19. 


Electoral Reform. Continued. C. Tillier. 
Bohemia. Continued. G. Brandes, 


Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 
No. 48. 


Bohemia. 


Ferdinand Lassalle. 
The Class War in France. Continued. 
No. 49. 
The Class Warin France. Continued. 
The Russian and Polish Jews in London. 
No. 50. 
The Nationalization of Doctors. 
Swiss Factory Inspection. D. Zinner. 
Social Democracy in Large German Cities. O. Teck. 
No. 51. 
The Condition of the Bavarian Peasantry. <A. Miiller. 
The Trade Union Congress at Norwich and Social Democracy 
in England. E. Bernstein. 
The Economic Policy of Russia in Her Polish Provinces. 
No. 52. 


P. Lafargue. 


M. Beer. 


Gustavus Adolphus. 
Nord und Siid.—Breslau. September. 


Lord Rosebery. With Portrait. F. Althaus. 

The Book of Job. G. Brandes. 

Moritz Lazarus. M. Brasch. 

Philosophers and Astronomers of the Seventeenth Century 
and the Ethical Side of Music. A. C. Kalischer. 

Kurd von Schlizer as an Historian. B. Gebhardt. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Berlin. October. 


Marie Antoinette and the French Revolution. Max Lenz. 
Reforms in Criminal Law. A. Merkel. 

The French People’s Schools of To-day. A. Déring. 
Nibelung Sagas and Nibelung Poems. Dr. A. Schmidt. 
What is the Song of Songs? Dr. Karl Budde. 

Rank and Salaries in the Law and in the Administration. 
Ferdinand of Brunswick. Continued. Dr. Emil Daniel. 
German Political Problems. 


Sphinx.—Brunswick. September. 


Theosophy and Social Questions. Annie Besant. 

Buddha and the Stage. A. Lillie. es 

anes Experiences with Mrs. M. E. Williams. H. Handrich. 
Theosophy and Social Misery. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. 


Heft 2. 


Duchess Hadwig of Swabia. With Portrait. T. Ebner. 

The Bi-Centenary Celebration of the Halle-Wittenberg Uni- 
versity. Dr. P. Raché. 

The Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. 

Antwerp Exhibition. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Mountaineering. E. Peschkau. 


The Country of the Maid of Orleans. O. Schwebel. 
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Ancient Egypt. With Mummy Portraits, etc. G. Ebers. 

The German Seaside Watering-Places and Their Powers of 
Healing. Dr. O. Gotthilf. 

Johann Gottfried von Herder. 


Heft 3. 


The Halle Celebration. 


The Bayreuth Festival. T. von Roeder. 


THE FRENCH 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Paris. September. 


The Duration of Human Life. H. Stilling. 

Modern Japan _ V. de Floriant. xs 

The Village of Chaux-de-Fonds. Philippe Godet. 
September 15. 


Journal des Economistes.—Paris. 


Capital and Capitalism. Gustave du Puynode. 7 
The Negro Question in the United States. Concluded. G. N. 


Tricoche. : 
The Eight Hours Working Day. ‘ 
The Scientific and Industrial Movement. Daniel Bellet. | 
The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, May 15-Au- 
gust 10. Joseph Lefort. 
Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 
September 1. 


An English Froude. P. Hamelle. 

Notes on Norway. H. le Roux. ; 

A Duchesse d’Uzés in the 16th Century. H. de la Ferriére. 

The Feast of Venus at Cyprus. E. Deschamps. 

The Formation of Rubens’s Genius. M Remond. 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 
September 15. 

Notes on Norway. H. le Roux. 

A Duchesse d’Nzés in the 16th Century. H. de la Ferriére. 

Corea. Colonel Chaillé-Long. 

The Theosophists. Doctor Pascal. 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—Paris. September 7. 


Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 

Letters from Frédéric Mistral. Continued. 

Blanco White. Continued. W. E. Gladstone. 

Letters of a Traveler: Brussels. Denise. 

Letters from Greece. A. Z. Stéphanopoli. 
Réforme Sociale.—Paris. September 16, 


The New Spirit in the Church. J. A. des Rotours. 
Some Transformations in Teaching of Social Sciences. Eu- 


géne Duthoit. 2 
The Reform of Taxation in France. Edouard Cohen. 


Revue Bleue.—Paris. 
September 1. 
Literary Immortality. Gustave Lanson. 
The Revolution in Bourgogne. J. Durandeau. 
Memories of Childhood. Continued. Theodor Fontane. 
September 8, ‘ 
Memories of Childhood. Concluded. Theodor Fontane. 
The War Between China and Japan. Jean Dargéne. 
September 15. 
France and England in Indo-China. Ch. Lemire. 
Some French Editors of the Second Empire. _F. Maillard. 
The Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier. Léon Béclard. 
September 22. 
The Question of Madagascar. 
Homesof French Men of Letters. Firmin Maillard. 
The Literature of Africa. Emile Faguet. 
September 29. 
M. and Mme. de Barrante. Léon Séché, 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 


September 1. 
Studies in Diplomacy: The Austrian Alliance (The Treaty of 
1756). Duc de Broglie. 
The Ecole Normale of 1848. A. Méziéres. 
The Condition of Women in the United States: Boston. Th. 
Bentzon. 
Velasquez. A. Michel. 
The Future of Bimetallism. Duc de Noailles. 
Parliamentary Explorations. Vicomte de Vogiié. 
September 15. 
Talleyrand. E. Ollivier. 
Indian Castes—Their Origins. E. Senart. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Modern Baths. 
The Sources of the Rhine. P. Plattner. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Berlin. September. 


An Artist’s Impressions of Kilima-Njaro. O. Preuss. 
Vierlanden—Neuengamme, etc. Julius Stinde. 

The Last Queen of the House of Stuart. T. H. Pantenius. 
Tobacco. [llustrated. H. von Zobeltitz. 


MAGAZINES. 


Passages from an Unpublished Diary, 1855-1860, Eugéne Dela- 

In Morocco -The Reign of Mouiai-el-Hassan. H. de la Mar- 

The Staging of Wagnerian Dramas. A Letter from Bayreuth. 
Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. 


September 1, 


Tne, Antwerp International Exhibition. L. Van Keymeulen. 

M. Emile Zola and His Work. Henry Lapauze. 

‘* Lourdes” by Emile Zola. Georges Pellissier. 

The Political Situation in Great Britain and Ireland. Con- 
cluded. H. Brenier. 


September 15. 


The Exposition at Lyons. J. F. Bois. 

vic a ae d’Hier * by Edmond and Jules de Goncourt. 
arx 

Lyons and Lyonnese Life. J. F. Bois. 

The Political Situation in Belgium, 1892-94. Marcel Paisant. 


Revue Générale.—Brussels. September. 


Father Gratry. Ch. de Ponthiére. 

Souvenirs and Sketches of Spain. Concluded. J. Relhiaé 

The English House of Lords and Its Coustitutional Réle. Con- 
cluded Ed. Vlietinck. 

A Journey to Fribourg. Charles Buet. 

A Letter from Paris. Edouard Trogan. 


Revue de Paris.—Paris. 
September 1. 


The Method of Pascal. Sully Prudhomme. 

Notes on the Revolution of 1830. Marquis de Semonville. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones. J. Lahor. 

Recollections of Childhood. Sophie Kovalevsky. 

The Cape—The English and the Boers. Max O’Rell. 
September 15. 


The Comte de Paris. E. Hervé. 
Brumaire. General Thiébault. 
Guizot as an Historian. A. Bardoux. 
France in Madagascar. M. Ordinaire. 
Through Majorca. E. Conte. 


Revue Philosophique.—Paris. September. 


The Logical Problem of the Infinite. G. Mouret. 
The Conception of Love in Ancient Egypt ; Its Origin and 
Development. Amélineau. 


Roger 


Revue des Revues.—Paris. 
September 1. 
The Recovery of the Memory. A. Binet. 
How to Make Man Better. Adam Mickiewicz. 
September 15. 
Is Mental Work Agreeable or Troublesome ? Prof. G. Ferrers. 
How to Make Men Better. Concluded. Adam Mickiewicz. 
Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 
September 1. 
Functions and Organs. Giulio Fano. 
Theory of the Formation of Hail. 


Gréville. 
The Chemistry of Cleanliness. Vivian Lewes. 


September 8. 
Terrestrial Magnetism. A. W. Riicker 
The Great Fisheries of the United States. H. de Varigny. 
The Catalogue of Scientific Papers of the Royal Society of 
London. G. Depping. 
September 22. 


The Sea. W.J. L. Warton. 
Nervous Suture. A. Herzen. 
The Intelligence of Birds. Miss Fanny Bignon. 


September 29. 
F. Rigaud. 


Continued. E. Durand- 


The Formation of Caal. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. September. 


Socialist Letters to Students. Georges Renard. 
Military Tribunals in Sicily. Colajanni. 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica. Rome. 


September 1. 
Encyclical Letter of Leo XIII to the Brazilian Prelates. Latin 
ersion. 

A Return to Unity. An Aepiooiion, “7 Leo XIII. 
An Easy Solution for Agrarian Credit 
The Migrations of the Hittites. Continued. 

September 16. 
Historical Criticism of the Present Century. 
The Actions and Instincts of Animals Continued. 
Pope Nicholas III (Orsini), 1277-1280. Continued. 


La Nuova Antologia.—Rome. 


September 1. 


Tasso’s Aminta. Concluded. G. Carducci. 
Italian Socialism and the Disturbances in Naples and Sicily. 


G. Boglietti. 

Paolo Sarpi. A Review of Recent Criticisms. P. Fambri. 

The Parliamentary System in France. D Zanichelli. 

The Artificial Production of Rain. E. Mancini. 
September 15. 


The Moral Topography of Dante’s Inferno. F. d’Ovidio. 


THE SPANISH 


Ciudad de Dios.—Madrid. 


September 5. 


Religion and Morals of the Ancient Greeks. 
Modern Anthropology. Zacarias Martinez. 
Bibliographical Curiosities. B F Alvarez. 
The Pope’s Letter to the Brazilian Bishops. 


September 20. 
Literary Criticism. R. del Valle Ruiz. 


C. Arribas. 


Catalogue of -— so" Writers: Spanish, Portuguese, and 
American 1 

On the Right of Precedence of the King of Castile over the 
King of England; An Ancient Speech. 


Woman in Modern Society. F. and M. Pelloutier. 

Free Interment in Switzerland. Henri Mayor. 

The Fall of Rates of Interest and Its Effects. Dr. Delon. 
The Beer Boycott in Germany. H. Thurow. 


MAGAZINES. 


A. Cot- 


au 
Cicernacchio. A Popular Roman Hero of 1848. F. Bertolini. 
Instrumental Music in oag * T. Valetta. 
Italian Socialism and the Disturbances in Naples and Sicily. 
Continued. G. Boglietti. 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—Florence. 
September 1. 


The Issue of Agrarian Bonds. P. Manassei. 

The Temporal Power. Continued. G. Cassani. 

Petrvleum and Gas Taxes. G. de Negri. 

Shall We Abolish Trial by Jury ? R. Corniani. 
September 16. 


Contemporary Political Philosophy. A. Tagliaferri. 

The ee em to the Princes and People of the World. 
. Ajroli 

Archeological Review of the Year 1893. G. Carr: aresi. 


La Rivista Internazionale.—Rome. September. 


The Pretended Social Evolution of the Church. G. Toniolo. 
Roman Feudalism. G. Tomassetti. 


Lae nate Problem and Some Possible Solutions. 


MAGAZINES. 


Revista Contemporanea.— Madrid. 
August 30. 
A Speech in Honor of San Luis Gonzaga.—I Carbo’ y Ortega. 
Historical Investigations Concerning Guipuzcoa. A Review. 
Pablo de Alzola. 

The Spanish Regency. Anselmo Fuentes 
The Towns of Totana and Aledo. J. M. M. 

September 15. 
Historical Sketches : Munio Alfonso. 
Floral Games. Pablo de Alzola. 
A Notable Book. José Secall. 
Traditions and Characters of the North and South of Spain. 

C. Soler Arqués. 


Abadia. 


S. F. B. Salvatierra. 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


De Gids.—_Amsterdam. September. 
A Scarcity of Gold and What it Means. N. G. Pierson. 
The New Electoral Law and the Next General Election in 
Belgium. Aug. Gittée. 
AD Mandarin. Henri Borel. 
Leconte de Lisle and Walter Pater. Dr. Byvanck. 


Teysmannia.—Batavia. 


Ferns—the Chevelures. H. J. Wigman. 
Orchids. J. J. Smith, Jr. 


An Attempt to Cure the ‘‘ Bibitziekte,"’ a Disease of the To- 
bacco Plant. Dr. van Breda de Haan. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Haarlem. September. 

Dutch East Indian Financial gee a and the Separation 
of the Acccunts of the Colony. J. Boo 

Some Recent Events in England : Social and Political. B. H. 
Pekelharing. 

High Art. Dr. P. van Geer. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Nyt Tidskrift.—Christiama. September. 
Crispi. Sigurd Ibsen. 
The Development of Norwegian National Romance up to the 


Year 1850. Immanuel Ross. 
Land-Question Literature in 1893. Vette Vislie. 


Ord Och Bild.—Stockholm. No. 8. 


The Temple Ruins on the Acropolis. N. F. Sander. 
The Time of the Sagas. Selma Lagerlif. 
A Few Days in Salakammergut. C. O. Nordensvan. 


Emil Sjogren. With Portrait. Helena Nyblom. 
Karl Fredrik Dahlgren. With Portrait. Nils Erdmann. 


Svensk Tidskrift.—Upsala. No. 5. 


England's Parliamentary Life. Harald Hjirne. 
Caricatures of the Christ-Picture. J. A. Eklund. 
Reform in a Prussian Girls’ School. 


Tilskueren.—Copenhagen, September. 


Immanuel Kant. Harald Hoffding. 
Brownin 's ‘““The Ring and the Book.” Niels Méller. 
The People’s Church and Its Future. N. Birkedal. 





INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


Arena. 

Art Amateur. 

Annals of the Am. Academy of 
Political Science. 

Art Interchange. 

American Journal of Politics. 

Am. Catholic Quart. Review. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Antiquary. 

American Amateur Photog- 
rapher. 

Asiatic Quarterly. 

Argosy. 

Atalanta. 

Bankers’ Magazine (London). 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Bookman. 

Board of Trade Journal. 

Biblical World. 

Cornhill. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine. 

Chautauquan. 

Church at Home and Abroad. 

Church Missionary Intelligen- 
cer and Record. 

Church Quarterly Review. 

Chambers’s Journal. 

Century Magazine. 

Canadian Magazine. 

Cassier’s Magazine. 

Charities Review. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Contemporary Review. 

Critical Review. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

Catholic World. 

Dial. 

Demorest’s Family Magazine. 

Dublin Review. 

Economic Journal. 

Economic Review. 

Educational Review (New 


York). 
Educational Review (London) 
Education. 
Engineering Magazine. 
English Illustrated Magazine. 
Edinburgh Review. 
Expositor. 
Forum, 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly. 








JPEcon. 
JRCI. 


Fortnightly Review. 

Godey’s. 

Geographical Journal. 

Greater Britain. 

Green Bag. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Girl’s Own Paper. 

Good Words. 

Home and Country. 

Harper’s Magazine. 

Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 

zine 

Homiletic Review. 

Internat’l Journal of Ethics. 

Irish Monthly. 

Journal of Education. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution. 

Journal of the Ass'n of En- 
gineering Societies. 

Journal of Political Economy. 

Journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. 

Juridicai Review. 

Journal of American Politics. 

Knowledge. 

King’s Own. 

Lend a Hand. 

Leisure Hour. 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Lippincott’s Monthly. 

Longman’s Magazine. 

London Quarterly Review. 

Lutheran Quarterly Review 

Lucifer. 

Ludgate Monthly. 

Month 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 
McClure’s Magazine. 
Menorah Monthly. 
Missionary Review of World. 
Missionary Herald. 
Monist. 

Munsey’s Magazine. 
Music. 

Monthly Packet. 
Methodist Review. 
North American Review. 
National Review. 
Nineteenth Century. 
New England Magazine. 








New Review. 

New World. 

Newbery House Magazine. 
Nature Notes. 

Outing. 


Our Day. 

Overland Monthly. 

Photo-American. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Poet Lore. 

Pall Mall Magazine. 

Presbyterian Quarterly. 

Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical Review. 

Popular Science Monthly. 

Political Science Quarterly. 

Psychical Review. 


po 

uarterly Journal of Eco- 

nomics. 

ee Review. 
eview of Reviews. 

Review of Reviews (London). 

Review of the Churches. 

Students’ Journal. 

School Review. 

Sanitarian. 

Social Economist. 

Scottish Geographical Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish Review. 

Scots Magazine. 

semngnigene. 

Strand. 

Sunday Magazine. 

Sunday at Home. 

Temple Bar. 

Treasury. 

University Extension. 

University Magazine. 

United Service. 

United Service Magazine. 

Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine. 

Westminster Review. 

Young England. 

Young Man. 

Yale Review. 

Young Woman. 


{It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language, All the articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 
Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the October numbers of periodicals. 


Africa: 

The Situation in Morocco, AQ. 

— of the New Sultan of Morocco, W. B. Harris, 

ack. 

Natal, CJ. 

Extermination of Great Game in South Africa, FR. 

Cecil Rhodes and South Africa, J. C. Hopkins. CanM, Sep. 
Anarchical Elements in vege W. Ferrero, AJP. 
Anarchy: The Legislation of Fear, Ouida, FR. 
Archeology: Early Irish Sepulchral Art, CJ. 

Arctic Regions as a Summer Resort, F. A. Cook, HC. 

Arizona: Building a State in Apache Land—IV. C.D. Pos- 
ton, OM 

Armies : 

An Imperial Corps D’Elite, J. H Heaton, PMM. 

The Army and the Militia, J. H. James, US. 
Astronomy : 

The Darkness Behind the Stars, J. E. Gore, GM. 

Astronomy of the Incas, J. de Gourcq, PS. 
Barberries, PS. 

Bass Rock, Alice Salzmann, KO. 
Bavaria: A Quiet Corner, LH. 
Bible and Biblical Criticism : 
The Child Prophecies of Isaiah, G. W. Davis, BW. 


Human Element in Stories in Genesis, W. R. Harper, BW. 

The ~—— Gospels and the Fifth of Christendom, D. S. Schaff, 
omR. 

Dr. Driver on Isaiah XIII and XIV, W. W. McPheeters, PQ. 

The Theology of Hosea and Amos, Edward Mack, PQ. 

—— Teachings of Isaiah, W. A. Shedd, PRR. 

icycling : 

per on a Bicycle—IV, CM. 

Lenz’s World-Tour Awheel—Through the Szchuen Province, 


O. 

A Pioneer Ride in a Cycling Dress, RRL. 
Birds: Rare Days with the Birds, L. S. Keyser, G, Sept. 
Bismarck, Prince, W. H. Dawson, YM. 
Boating: Cruising and Racing Canoes, G, Sept. 
Book-Barrow Man, J. D. Symon, EI. 
Bookbinding, Commercial, Brander Matthews, CM. 
Bcoth, Edwin, The Real, Edwina Booth Grossman, CM. 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, M. de Blowitz, NC. 
Boston, A Southern Woman's arene ot. F. A. Doughty, F. 
Breakwater, The Building of a, H. Babson, M. 
Brownies on the Stage, Palmer Cox's, Ben Teal, McCl. 
Bryant, the Poet of Nature, F. F. Emerson, NEM. 
Bryant's Centennial, W. R. Thayer, RR. 
Buddhism and Christianity, Paul Carus, Mon. 
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Bull Run, at the Battle of, F. S. Fiske, NEM. 
Burmah: Where the Teak Wood Grows, CM. 
Bute, Marquis of, and Cardiff, F. Dolman, EI. 
Canada: : ’ 
Gane Homes and Their Surroundings, James Young, 


‘anM. 
Algonquin National Park, T. W. Gibson, CanM. 
Indian Treaties in Ontario and Manitoba, J. C. Hamilton, 
CanM. 

The Canadian Constitution, E. Meek, CanM, Sent 
Canary Islands: Under the Peak of Teneriffe, H. Paul, FrL. 
Cardiff: The Marquis of Bute and Cardiff, F. Dolman, EI. 
Carlyle, Thomas : j f 

Carlyle and Taine on the French Revolution, H. 8. Wilson, 


GM. 
Carlyle: The Man and His Message, W. J. Dawson, YM. 
Gleanings in Carlyle’s Country, H. C. Shelley, NEM. 

Carr, Comyns, Joseph Hatton, LudM. 

Census Statistics, Our Misl.ading, H. L. Bliss, AJP. 

Centenarians, Some Lessons from, J. M. French, PS. 

Charlecote, Richard David on, PMM. 

Childhood, Studies of—III, J. Suily. PS. 

China: The Chinaman Abroad, E. Mitchell, NC. 
Significance of the Japan-China War, Michitaro Hisa, F. 
China and Japan at War in Corea, W. E. Griffis, Chaut. 
Li Hung Chang, John Russell Young, RR. 

Li Hung Chang, G. T. Ferris, Cos, 

Cholera and the Sultan, Ernest Hart, NC. 

Christ, The Resurrection of, L. A. Gotwald, LQ. 

Christian Life in Some of Its Characteristics, C. B. Hulbert, 


omR. 
Church and Christianity : i 
The Alleged Sojourn of Christ in India, Max Muller, NC. 
The Church and Its Relation to Labor, A. E. Fletcher, RR. 
Cobbe, Frances Power, RRL. : 
Communism and Christianity, W. S. Lilly, NewR. 
Compressed Air, A Note on, F. Richards, CasM. 
Corea: The Corean War to Date, Col. Maurice, USM. 
Cornell, Ezra, Recollections of, W. G. Johnson, UM, Sept. 
Country-House Parties, E. F. Benson, NewR. 
Crime, The East End of London and, A. Osborne Jay, NewR. 
Crimea in 1854 and 1894, Gen. Evelyn Wood, FR. 
Criminals, Measurement and Identification of, H. Vincent, 


IM. 
Cromwell's View on Sport, C. H. Firth, Mac. 
Curtis, George William : An Autobiographical Sketch, Cos. 
Dana, C. A: Mr. Dana, of The Sun, E. P. Mitchell, McCl. 
Denmark, King and Queen of, Str. 
Derwentwater and Westwater, H. Grayle, LudM. 
Desertion, Military, A Study of, Lieut. J. P. Finley, US. 
Dickens, Charles, and Kent, B. Taylor, Ata. 
Disraeli’s Place in Literature, Frederic Harrison, F. 
Dolls : Desngnhnes Women and Their Dolls, Frances H. 
Low, Str. 

Dress: A Dialogue on Dress, Mrs. Chapman, NC. 
Drummond’s *‘ Ascent of Man,” T. E. Mayne, WR. 
Duelling at the Irish Bar, GB. 
East and West, Elisee Reclus, CR. 
Ecclesiastical Pamphlet Wars, G. L. Apperson, GM. 
Education : 

Radley School, W. C. Sargent, LudM. 

The Farce of University Extension, C. Whibley, NC. 

The New Education, J. R. Buchanan, A. 

The Education of the Prince, Edward E. Hale, Chaut. 

The Unity of Educational Reform, C. W. Eliot, EdRA. 

German Boarding Schools, J. E. Russell, EdRA. 

Recent School Legislation in the United States, W. B. Shaw, 


EdRA. 
Illiteracy in the United States, J. H. Blodgett, EdRA. 
cone of Preparatory Schools, Helen E. Starrett, 


Ed. 
Conference Report on Mathematics, J. M. Greenwood, Ed. 
English in Secondary Schools, S. Thurber, SRev. 
Athenic and Ionic-Attic Education, S. S. Laurie, SRev. 
Education at the School of Ethics, R. G. Huling, SRev. 


Egypt : A 
ritish Rights in Egypt, M. J. Farelly, Mac. 
Abu Simbel, C. 
Electricity : 
Incandescent vs. Arc Lighting, W. A. Anthony, CasM. 
Reminiscences of By-gone Electrical Days, CasM 
Ely’s “Socialism and Social Reform,” A. T. Hadley, F. 
ne : 
The Mediseval Towns of England, AM. 
Is the British Empire Stable ? F. H. Geffcken, F. 
Early Parliamentary Franchise of England, CanM, Sept. 
Rotesapata, Revival of the Historic, in the Luthern Church, 


Epitaphs, Curious, T. E. Champion, CanM. 

Ethics and Biology, Edmun ontgomery, IJE. 

Exeter, C R. B. Karrett, NH 

Fear, Legislation of, Ouida, FR. 

Feasting in the Olden Time, G, Sept. 

Fencing, Old and New, H. A. C. Dunn, O. 

Fergusson, Robert, Alex Gordon, GM. 

Fever, Yellow, The American Plague, J. C. LeHardy, San. 


Fiction : 

The Historical Novel, G. Saintsbury, Mac. 

The Three-Volume Novel Question, Mac. 

Rise and Fall of the “‘ Three-Decker,” W. Besant, D, Oct. 1. 
Financial : 

Shall -* Degrade Our Standard of Value? Lord Farrar, 


NatR. 

Finland and Its Parliament, J. D. Shaw, WR. 
Fishing: Dry-Fly Fishing, NewR. 
Folk-Lore, West African, A. B. Ellis, PS. 
Football : 

The Football Situation, E. L. Richards, PS. 

Training for Football, J. G. Lathrop, O. 
France: _Sidelights on the Second Empire, W. Graham, FR. 
French Revolution, Carlyle and Taine on the, H S. Wilson, 


GM. 
Froebel from a Pogeelegen) Standpoint, E. F. Buchner, Ed. 
Funeral Customs of the World, J. H. Long, PS. 
Furniture: Peculiar Furniture, J. Scott, Str. 
Galileo, Sir Robert Ball, GW. 
Garrick Club, Former Members of the, Bkman. 
Gas: How London Gets Its Gas, F. M. Holmes, CFM. 
Germany : 
Glimpses of Ballers Life in Germany, R. S. Ashton, SunH. 
The Kaiser and His Family, H. W. Fischer, MM. 
Germany, Empress of, Arthur Warren, WH. 
Giants and Dwarfs, Str, Sept. 
Gibraltar, HC. 
God, The A priori Proof of the Existence of, J. Cooper, PRR. 


olf : 
The Golfer in Search of a Climate, H. G. Hutchinson, Black. 
Golf in the Old Country, C. W. Whitney, Harp. 
— eee Its Development and Failure in An- 
iquity, AJP. 
Graham, Andrew J., A Tribute to, W. W. Osgoodby, Sten. 
Greek as a Living Language, Teaching, J. Gennadius, F. 
Gregorovius, Roman Journal of, Mrs. W. E. H. Lecky, Long. 
Haldanes and Their Work, GT. 
Hall-Marking, CFM. 
— and Its Literary Associations, W. R. Nicoll, 
Bkman. 
Hawking, CJ. 
Hedonism, Rational, E E. C. Jones, IJE. 
Heraldry, Humors of, C. 
Heredity : Weismannism Once More, Herbert Spencer, CR. 
Herron, Prof. George D., as a Leader, F. H. Foster, PRR. 
Hill, David Bennett, Harold Parker, MM. 
Homes for Girls, Mss Steer’s, Mary P. Bolton, SunM. 
Honduras, British, LH. 
Hughes, Rev. Hugh Price, on His First Sermon, YM. 
Hugo, Victor, Reminiscences of, H. R. Haweis, YM. 
Hypnotist Confessions of a Professional, E. Hart, CM. 
oe a and the Mississippi, Grace King, Harp. 
ndia : 
Perilous Growth of Indian State Expenditure, A. Colvin, NC, 
The Indian Mints, CJ. 
Exploration in the Himalayas, CJ. 
A Thousand Miles up the Irrawaddy, W. R. Winston, SunM. 
P Lave and the Punjaub, Edwin Lord Weeks, Harp. 
ndians : 
The Half-Blood Indian, F. Boas, PS. 
The Pagan Iriquois, A. H. H. Heming, CanM, Sept. 
— Prof. Henry Preserved Smith on, B. W. Warfield, 


Ireland : 
The Invisible Government, or Ireland a Nation, NatR. 
Ireland and the Government, Justin McCarthy, NewR. 
Match-Making Customs in Munster, Katharine Tynan Hink- 


son, EI. 
nh in the Arid Regions of America, H. S. Inglis, CanM, 


ept. 
Irrigation Thought in the West, Progress of, W. E. Smythe 
ER y ’ 


Triquois, The Pagan, A. H. H. Heming, CanM, Sept. 
—_— Present-Day Flashlights Upon, J. 8. Dennis, MisR. 
apan: 
he New Japanese Constitution, C. B. Boylance-Kent, Mac, 
Symbolism and Symbolic Ceremonies of the Japanese, AQ. 
Significance of the Japan-China War, Michitaro Hisa, F 
China and Japan at War in Corea, W. E. Griffis, Chaut. 
The Foreign Policy of Japan, E. W. Clement, AJP. 
Jeremiah, The Prophet, Men. 
Jowett, Prof., Personal Recollections of, W. M. Hardinge, TB. 
Juries: Are Juries Judges of the Law in Any Case’ P. Ed- 
_ wards, GB. 
Kieff: A Holy Russian City, Isabel F. Hapgood, AM. 
Kossuth and Hungarian Nationality, F. Amouretti, Chaut. 
Krapotkin, Prince: Our Most Distinguished Refugee, CR. 
Labor Questions : 
The Eight-Hours Bill for Miners, Emerson Bainbridge, CR. 
Our Workmen's Diet and Wages, T. Oliver, FR. 
a and Injurious Class and Labor Misrepresentations, 


The Unemployed, A. 

Land Question : 
A Policy of Thorough, W. T. Thomson, WR. 
The Land Question: A Woman's Symposium, A, 
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La Trappe, The Monastery of, C. Smith, CanM, Sept. 
Li Hung Chang: A Character Sketch, John Kussell Young, 


RR. 
Li Hung Chang, G. T. Ferris, Cos. 
Literature: Art Literature, E. V. Ingram, WR. . 
Liverpool, An Unfortunate Slum in: Richmond Fair, A. G. 
Symonds, Q. 
London : 
Westminster, Walter Besant, PMM. 
Out of the Window, Elizabeth R. Pennell, PMM. 
Longfellow, Samuel. O. F. Adams, NEM. ‘ 
Lord’s Prayer, English Version of, A. N. Jannaris, CR. 
Lames: Ought Private Lunatic Asylums to be Abolished ? 
WR. 


zg 
Luther, Mental and Moral Characteristics of, W. N. McElroy, 


Luxury, Henry Sidgwick, IJE. 
McClellan and His * Mission,”’ Gen. J. B. Fry, CM. : 
Mackinac Island : The Gate of Lake Michigan, J. A. Currie, 
CanM, % 
Madagascar, FR. 
Mar!borough, Duke of, Mysterious Letters of, LH. 
Massachusetts: Rehoboth and Attleboro, G. Randall, NEM. 
Medical Students, American, J. H. Adams, Fr. 
Mining: Silver Mining in South America, O. P. Pfordte, CasM. 
Mississippi, Iberville and the, Grace King, Harp. 
Montenegro: 
A Fortnight in Montenegro, T. W. Legh, PMM. 
Mountaineering in Montenegro, W. Miller, WR. ’ 
Morals: The Determinant of Value in Morals, W. J. Wright, 
P 


Motion, On the Nature of, J. W. Powell, Mon. 
Moon's Surface, Recent Advances in Our Knowledge of, McCl 
Mummies. Eugene Van Schaick, UM, Sept. ; 
Municipal Government Conference at Philadelphia, E. Porritt, 
NatR. 

Naden, Constance, a Modern Interpreter, TB. 
Nahor, The City of, William Hayes Ward, HomR. 
Navural History : 

From Weir to Mill, Black. 

In the October Woods, J. K. Reeve, Lipp. 
Navies: 

Naval Needs of the Pacific, I. M. Scott, OM. 

Cramp’s Shipyard and the New United States Navy, FrL. 
Navigation, Steam, Origin and Development of, G. H. Preble, 


Ss. 
Newspaper Workers of the Past Generation, Metropolitan, 
UM, Sept. 
Niagara, The Capture of, E. J. Edwards, McCl. 
Occult Science in Tibet—III, H. Hensoldt, A. 
Octogenarian, Retrospect of an, G. E. Ellis, AM. 
Omar and the Alexandrian Library, NC. 
Oratory : Has Oratory Declined ? H. L. Dawes, F. 
Oxford Memories of the Pre-Historic Age, F. H. 8. Escott, 
NatR. 
Oxygen, San. 
Palestinian Seograghy, Studies in, J. S. Riggs, BW. 
Seri in Europe, R. Sailliens, MisR. 
‘aris : 
Paris Past and Present, G. H. Pike, KO. 
The Streets of Paris Forty Years Ago, Black. 
An Antiquarian Ramble in Paris, F. Harrison, FR. 
The Streets of Paris, Richard Harding Davis, Harp. 
The British Parliament, J. W. Burgess, Chaut. 
Life on the Boulevards, T. B. Preston, Chaut. 
Paris, Comte de, LudM ; FR. 
Parish Councils: The Poor Man’s Cow, H. W. Wolff, NatR. 
Parkman, Francis, at Quebec, Reminiscences of, CanM. 
Parliament, The British : 
A Political Bird’s-Eye View, F. Greenwood, NewR. 
Cabinet Counsels and Candid Friends, T. H. Escott, CR. 
Government by Party, A. N. Laughton, WR. 
The Parliaments of the World, A. F. Robbins, CFM. 
Pastorals, E. H. L. Watson, WR. 
People’s Palace, F. M. Holmes, GT. . 
Phitosophy of Sterne, The, H. C. Merwin, AM. 
Photography : See contents of PB; AP; WPM; PA. 
Photomicrography, A Simplified Apoereine for, AP. 
Pigeon Service, Naval eg . A. Giddings, O. 
Poe in New York, George E. Woodberry, (M. 
Poets and Geographers, W. Gresswell, Black. 
Poetry and Science, W. H. Hudson, Ps. 
Poison, Suake: Inoculation Against Snake Poison, H. J. W. 
Dam, McCl. fa 
Porcelains, Japanese and Chinese, A. Arai, Lipp. 
Portuguese Sonnets, Some Modern, PL. 
Prenatal Influence, 8S. B. Elliot, A. 
Priestley, Joseph, Madame Belloc, CR. 
Printing: 
Humors of the Composing Room, J. MacVeagh, PMM. 
A Complaint against Printers, Bkman. 
Prisons: French Prisons and Their Inmates. E. R. Spearman, 


OR. 
Provengal Poets, Cecile Hartog, CR. 
Psychic Realm, In the, B. O. Flower, A, 
Psychical Research, Drift of, F. W. i. Myers, NatR. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Pullman and Its Real Lessons, J. W. Mason, AJP. 
Railways: | 
iingine-Drivers and Their Work, A. T. Story, Str, Sept. 
Can Railroad Rates be Cheapened ? H. T. Newcomb, F. 
Development of Railroads in the United States, Chaut. 
Religion of Nature, The, J. Silverman, Men. 
Resurrection of Christ, The, L. A. Gotwald, LQ. 
Rhodes, Cecil, and South Africa, J. C. Hopkins, CanM, Sept. 
Kticardo in Parliament, E. Cannan, EconJ, Sept. 
Rivuli Montani, J. Buchan, GM. : 
nana Britain: Under the Cesars in Britain, W. B. Paley. 
Ravhe 
Rome: Vanished Rome, Rodolfo Lanciani, PMM. 
ai vig Lord: The Seven Lord Roseberys, NC. 
ussia : 
The People of Russia, LH. 
‘ * — a Isabel F. Hapgood. 
Sala, George A., Reminiscences of, T. H. Escott, *k. 
Salt, «’. Beeston, LH : ean 
Sarony, Napoleon, PA, Sept. 
a = ‘. ‘ The Green “ Rings” of Old Sarum, W. Canton. 
unM. 
Science: Seers of Science, J. Munro, LH. 
Service, The Law of, W. E. Brokaw, AJP. 
Seward at Hayti—VI, F. W. Seward, G, Sept. 
Shakespeare, Likenesses of, A. Cargill, Str, Sept. 
Shorthand: See contents of Sten ; SJ. 
Snub, The, Kate M. Rabb, Lipp. 
Socialism : 
Were the Fathers Socialists ? W. F. Cobb. NH. 
Ely’s Socialism and Social Reform, A. T. Hadley, F. 
Social Life in England in the Seventeenth Century, Chaut. 
Social Philosophy, Fundamental Beliefs in My, R. T. Ely, F. 
Social Reformer, A. H. Latchford, A. 
Social Union, The National, RRL. 
Sonnets, Some Modern Portuguese, PL. 
Spain: Along the Spanish Highways, Hannah Lynch, GW. 
Sport: Leaves from a Game-Book, G. Manners, Black. 
Stanton, Recollections of, under Johnson, H. L. Dawes, AM. 
Star Chamber, The Court of—VIII, J. D. Lindsay, GB. 
Steam Engine, Evolution of the Modern, J. E. Sweet, CasM. 
Stereoscopic Pictures, How to Make, Prof. Kleinstuber, 


PM. 

Sterne, The Philosophy of, H. C. Merwin, AM. 
Story Writing: The Art of the Short Story, D, Oct. 1. 
Sunday Question : 

A Suggestion to Sabbath Keepers, A. R. Wallace, NC. 

The Country Sunday, C. 
Syria, Frederic Carrel, FR. 
Tariff : The New American Tariff, Black. 
Tax Theory, Criticism of Henry George's, A. Kitson, AJP. 
Teachers, The Professional Training of, M. V. O’Shea, PS. 
Teak Wood ; Where the Teak Wood Grows, CM. 
— Education: The Work of the Beer- Money, J. Rae, 


R. 

Telegraphy up to Date, G. J. Varney, Lipp. 
Temple Students and Temple Studies, D. W. Douthwaite, GB. 
Theatres and the Drama: 

Children of the Stage, Arthur Hornblow, MM. 

A Playwright’s Novitiate, Miriam C. Harris, AM. 

a and Motive in Shakespeare, C. W: Hodell, 

, Sep 
Theism—and After, E. D. Fawcett, WR. 
Thought, On the Nature of, Thomas Whittaker, Mon. 
Tibet, A Ride to Little Tibet, J P. Hobson, SunH. 
Tips: A Country House Question, NatR. 
Toads, Geoffrey Winterwood, GW. 
Troy Town Revisited, EIM. 
Tunisian Tints and Tones, H. Hayne, Cos. ; ; 
— States: Ought the United States to be Abolished ? 
Mon. 
Universities : Scottish Student Life, CJ. 
University Extension in Australia, H. A. Tubbs, UE. 
University Extension Among the Wage-Workers, E. W. 
Bemis, UE. 

Ushant, Islanders of, E. H. Barker. TB. 
Vandalia, Personal Narrative of the Wreck of the, US. 
Vanderbilts, The, R. H. Titherington, MM. 
Vigilance Committee of California in 186—I, A. B. Paul, OM. 
Virtue. Localized, Felix L. Oswald, Lipp. 
Wales, Princess of, Hulda Friedrichs, Pw. 
Wellington, Duke of, Gen. Lord Roberts on, PMM 
West Indies: The Rebellion in Grenada, J. W. Fortescue, 


ac. 
Wheat in Canada, Production of, 8. C. D. Roper, CanM, Sept. 
Whitman, Walt, and Murger, H. L, Traubel. PL. 
wae. The American Champagne District, L. J. Vance, PS. 
yomen : 
Woman's Work inthe Home, Archdeacon Farrar, YW. 
Womazun’s Work in the Christian Sphere. Lily Watson. 


SunH. 
The Wail of the Male, GM. 
Women in the Colonies, G. Parker, NewR. 
Famous Rivalries of Women, Gertrude Atherton, Lipp. 
Women in the Community and in the Family, IJE 
Woman Suffrage, A. Schaumburg, AJP. 
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| Was sore afraid ¢ 

| That her mistress would let her $0. 3 

™ Tho hard she worked, $ 
And never shirked, ; 
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At cleaning she was s-lo-w. 


Now, all is bright. 
Her heart is lidht, 


For she’s found: Sap olio. 3 
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A Sportsman Armed 
WITH A JAR OF 


| } Bk Lichis mere Extract of Beef 


Need have no fear of being attacked 


BY HUNGER. 
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- dil This world-known product is invaluable for hunters, 


campers and tourists, as it can be easily carried and is always 
ready for preparing an appetizing soup, 

nourishing and refreshing. This signature fan bey , 
is in blue on every jar of the genuine. 
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Is remarkable for its durability, beauty of tone, respon- 
sive action, design of case, and superior workmanship. 
Fully illustrated catalogues and full particulars 
mailed on application. 
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FOK THE LAUNDRY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 


34,000 SOLD. The Greatest Medical Discovery 
of the Age. 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


DONALD KENNEDY, OF ROXBURY, MASS., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture 
weeds a remedy that cures every kind of 
Humor, from the worst Scrofula down to a 
common Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases 
and never failed except in two cases (both 
thunder humor). -He has now in his posses- 
sion over two hundred certificates ofits value, . s 
all within twenty miles of Boston. Send 
postal card for book. 

A benefit is always experienced from the 
first bottle, and a perfect cure is warranted 
when the right quantity is taken. 

When the lungs are affected it causes shovt- 
ing pains, like needles passing through them ; 
the same with the Liv er or Bowels. This is 
caused by the ducts being stopped, and al- 


HIGHEST AWARD COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, ways disappears in a week after taking it. - 


Unsurpassed in Tone, Touch, Scale, Read the label. ; a f : 
Action, Design, Material and If the stomach is foul or bilious it will 


Construction. cause squeamish feelings at first. iti ae 
No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the 
gapping 2 a ag pag best you can get, and enough of it. Dose. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., one tablespoonful in water at bedtime. Sold 
: 174 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. by all Druggists. 
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ARCADIA MIXTURE. 


“One need only put his head in at my door to " To 
realize that tobaccos are of two kinds, the SEND 25c. FOR SAMPLE s 
CADIA and others."—Eztract from “ My SURRRITC 2 Nev Street New York Citr. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. 
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